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INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 



HiBTfotiD, Jul? 18U, lB4a 
Hr. H. W. Dodd, 

Dear 8ie ; — The Volame entided " SpiaiTOAL He- 
roes," is indeed one of the most readable books that has 
come in my way for a long time. It is written in a style 
of elegant simplicity, in an excellent Christian spirit, and 
abounds with incidents of thrilling and iostraclive inte- 
rest. It 13 not a continnous historical narrative, bot rather 
a series of pointings, presenting in strong and vivid cidors 
some of the prindpal characlers and events which are 
recorded in the annals of Enghah hislory in the times of 
the Puritans and Nonconformists. No portion of Eng- 
lish history deserves to be studied more attentively than 
this. It relates to a period when great principles were 
struggling into birtii ; when that liberty waa asserted ~ 
and ma.intained which has, for so long a time, blessed 
our happy land, and which is now extending a like boon 
to other nations of the earth. No better service could 
well be done our countrymen than to make them, and 
especially the rising youth, thoroughly acquainted with 
the times to which this volume rel&tes. And I wonld, 
could I make my voice to be heard in the length and 
breadth of oar land, in the language of the accomplished 
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IT INTEODUCTORY LSTTER. 

author, eameBtly invite the yoaih thereof to study the 
lives and sofferiiigs of their forefalhera, those exiled con- 
fessora and martjia, in whose humble annals they will 
find much of truth to instract their nnderetanding, and 
much of romantic beauty to kindle their imagioations, 
(little as that quality is generally thought to be allied 
to Putitaniam and Nonconformity,) and mnch of Chris- 
tian heroiam to thrill their hearts and elevate their piety. 
From such a stndy they would learn what freedcm ia, 
what freedom cost, from what principles our freedom 
wfttvug, and by what means it is to be preserved to blesa 
those who are to come after us. 

Believing, as I do, that this volume of Mr. Sioughton's, 
(I know nothing of the author be3rond this prodactjon 
of his pen, which you propose to republish,) is happily 
adapted to be nsefnl to all who read it, I wonid gladly 
do any thing in my power to secure for it a wide circn- 
lation. For this an elaborate introduction is not needed. 
8ach an bttodaction wonld be like placing a clumsy 
vestibule in front of a beantiful Grecian temple. No; 
let yora readers enter the temple first, and they will 
thank you for not detaining them withoat, when there ia 
so much within to gratify Che taate, enrich the mind, and 
make the heart better. I cordially recommend the vol- 
ume to all who love fine writing, noble sentiments, and 
a knowledge of such characters as truly deserve the 
name of " Spiritual Heroes." 

Afifectionately yonrs, 

J. HAWES. 
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PREFACE. 



The law of optios 13 reversed in hiBloiy. The evenW 
and chajactprs of a past age are often more accarately 
discerned, and mare correctly appreciated, than the cir- 
cnmstances which now surround ns and the raen amoiig 
whom we live. Hence we meet with persons, who, wijle 
thej brand with the stigma of fanaticism certain classes 
among the living, are quito prepared to hind the wreath of 
honor round the memories of men similar in sentiment and 
character, but who are now numbered among the dead. 
The remark forfdbly applies to the judgment fonnedoflhe 
Puritans, Contemporaries traduced and villified them. 
Historians of the nejrt age, influenced by prejudice, gave 
to these calumnies implicit credence. But time has been 
gradually removing the old Puritans to a distance which 
subdues the force of passion in the mind of the beholder ; 
and historical research, .especially of late, has brought 
facts to light which have tended to viiulicate them ^^om 
the nnJQst charges preferred by their enemies. Thus 
public opinion lias, to some extent, been rectified in refer- 
ence to these memorable characters. They are emerging 
from the clouds of slander — their virtue and heroism be- 
gin to excite general admiration ; but it must not be for- 
gotten that much more remains to be done by the historian 
before the debt of justice will be fully paid to their long- 
dishonored najnea. 

The Puritans, taking the word in its old-fashioned and 
comprehensive signification, saved England in the seven- 
teenth century from a relapse into Popery. On this ac- 
count they deserve to be honored and loved by the Protes- 
tants of (he present day. In all probability the salvation 
of England from such a relapse in the nineteenth century 
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wilLdepend, under God, upon the mea who imbibe their 
Bentimenls, and emulate their piety and bertMsm. From 
the beginning, Puritanism has been the boqI of English 
PrnteHtantism, and therefure its history deserves to be dil- 
igently studied, and its spirit gratefully revered, by all 
who really value the caase of the lUformatioD. 

It is not the design of the Author to wrile a history of 
the Puritans. He would venture only on a few sketches 
of their character and times, chiefly with a view to illus- 
trate their spiritual boroism. It has struck him that there 
are names and incidents in Puritan annals deserving more 
attention than Ihey have received. Some of these are 
introduced in the Rillowin^ chapters : they will bo found 
to reflect honor on the cause with which they are identi- 
fied, and to purify and elevate the mind employed in con- 
templating them. It would have been easy to mnlliply 
sketches of this kind, but in order to bring the work within 
proper hraits the Author has had to reject several which 
suggested themselves to his mind. He has not confined 
himself to the highways of history, but has wandered fre- 
r quently into bye-paths, where interesting objects have 
attracted and repaid his humble researches. In executing 
his task he has attempted the painling rather than the 
sculpiure of history, not confining himself to the exhibition 
of groups in bold relief, or in forms of statuary, hut aiming 
to represent alike the men and the limes in which they 
lived, combining them as in a picture — the former conati- 
tuting the leading ligures, the latter the background of the 
composition. Guizol speaks of the anatomy, the fdijsi- 
olo^, and the physiognomy of history — very important 
distinclions for the historian to remember. It is that 
branch of the pictorial art of history which represents the 
lust of these that the Author ventures to attempt. He 
would fain paint his heroes as living men, their souls 
beaming in their countenances, and vividly transfer to 
others the deep impressions which thcj have made upon 
his own mind. 

The materials for the volume now laid before the public 
have been collected paiUy from our standard historical 
antborities, and partly from onpnbliahed documents and 
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local tradition, aa well as scarce and cnrious traits. 
Daring a visit last summer to the eounly of Noriblk, the 
Author was permitted to searcli the Corporation books of 
his native city, and the eccleaiastical recordB of the Old 
Meeting-bouse. He was also favored by his friend, Joseph 
Davy, Esq. of Yarmouth, with the use of three valuable 
MS. volumes: — 1. A history of St. Nicholas' Church; 
a. A copyof the Churcli-booH of the Independent meeting- 
Houae, Jai!-atreet ; and 3. Matenala for a History of the 
Suffolk Churches, by the Rev. Thos. Harmer, of Wattis- 
tield, the learned author of the Observations on Scriptare. 
From these sources the Autlior derived most valuable 
assistance, especially in the chapter on the East Anvllan 
Churches, which, indeed, is almost entirely drawn upTrora 
these documents. There can be no doubt that many val- 
oable papers of this kind are in existence; and it would 
be well if persons accustomed to antiquarian researches 
would devote themselves to this neglected branch of in- 
quiry, and thus collect and preserve materials of an order 
greatly to assist the future iiistorians of Puritan life and 
times. The Author feels that hh thanks are especially 
due to the gentlemen already named, as well as to the 
Rev. i. Russell, of Yarmouth, who kindly assisted him in 
his inquiries, and also to the Rev. Dr. Rafiles, Joshua 
Wilson, Esq., and other friends, for the loan of MSS. and 
rare books. For the beautiful etching which forms the 
frontispiece, he is indebted to Miss Bri^twell, of Norwich, 
whose taste he has no need to praise, out whose kindnesa 
be would gratefully acknowledge. 

In the selection of his materiala and the mode oi em- 
ploying them, he has especially sought to interest the 
youthful part of the community. Lamestly would he 
invite them to study the lives andsuSerings of these oiiled 
confessors and martyrs, in whose humble annals they will 
find much of Crutli lo instruct their understanding, and 
much of romantic t«auty to kindle their imaginaiions, 
(little as that quality is generally thonght lo be allied to 
Puritanism and Nonconformity,) and much of Christian 
heroism to (brill their hearts and elevate their piety. 

On revievring his labors, the Author can fully aympa- 
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thiia with the equally ingeniouH and ingennons Abraham 
Tucker, in his characCeriatic confetisioii, — '^ While the ie- 
mga of these diaaeitatioDS lay in embryo in my head, thej 
promiaed a much more Bhining appearance than I find 
Ihem make now I can review th^m upon paper." He there- 
fore Hubmits his work to the public with creat diffidence, 
conscious that, though his conceptions of the theme in Ibe 
firstinstance were very impjtifect, their expression in the 
following pages is stiU more so. 

In conclusion, while the Author would bespeak the 
candor of his readers, he would, above all, invoke the 
blessing of God. The cause of Puritanism is the cause 
of sjHrita&l religion. The men in question were greatly 
l)eloved of Heaven. To exhibit their characters in the 
true li^t, to revive or perpetuate the memory of their 
excellence, is an act of piety. To the favor of Him, then, 
who is the God of truth, ana to whom the names of Hia 
saints are precious, this work is humUy and devout^ 
commended. 



" For mil 1i Id hli hand, whose pnlu T » 
Whou fTowD CBD disappoint the pmad 
WhoH upprobaUon pnigper even iDlne. 



Bk,— 
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SPIKITUAL HEROES. 



It was on May-day, a. d. 15S8,* when Maiy occii{Hei] 
the throne of England, that " a certain companie of godlia 
kA innocent persons, to the numlMr of forty men and 
women," met together in a. back close in the field near 
8l John's Wood, by the town of lalbgton. Wonderful 
changes have been wrought since then in the whole of the 
neighborhood. The " Iseldon" of that day waa a pretty 
little village, surrounded by fields sprinkled with gardens, 
wher^, as Stow informs ns, " were bnilt many fair snm- 
mer-bouses, some of them like midBummer pageants, with 
towers, turrets, aod chimney-tops, cot so much for use or 
profit, as for show and pleasure." On the return of 
apring, the Londoners loved to ramble amidst its rural 
scenea, and to drink in the bahny tn^ezes which swept 
over from the IS^igate hills ; and, in the merry monlh of 
Hay, many a lii^t-hearted group of citizens might be seen 
going np Goswell-street, with " its alleys, banqueting- 
houses, and bowling-places," to gather, in the fields and 
gardens round Islington, branches and flowers for their 
gardens. And on May-day the ricbly-gamished May-pole 

■ Fmu, U. IBW. Biif«T Biriluid'i uunliulloii. 
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wu dnl; erected oa the green, galheiing roimd it tbe 
yootfaa and mudena of tbe village to celebrate their an- 
cient games. 

But it was for a far difibrent porpoee that the compan; 
had aeeemUed in that back cloee. " They were," says 
John Foze, " wtting togelhei at prajrer, and adentnly oc- 
cnpied in tlie meditation ot God's holy Word." Tliey 
were earaeat eoula, recently emancipated from Ihe bond- 
age of Poferf — a band of worshippers, tired of tbe idola- 
try and formalism of tbe Papa) Churcli, and convinced 
that they who wra^p the Father must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth — a band of students, weary of the men- 
tal slavery of Rome, and thirsting for a full acquaintance 
with the Book that God had given them. For centuries 
the Bible had been withheld from the people. The atory 
told of the Caihaeh, a MS. of the Psahna, said to be writ- 
ten by St. Colomba, the great Irish saint, may be token 
as symbolical of the history of the Scnptures Ihroughont 
the medisval period. Enshrined in a magniGcent case, 
carried as a sacred standard before the warrior in battle, 
employed as a solemn eancUon in the taking of oaths, the 
Caihach was preserved in the highest veneration from age 
to age ; bat it was strictly forlndden, under pain of some 
awful calamity, that tbe mysterions volume should ever 
be opened. So bad the Bible throaghout tbe middle ages 
been treated. It was reverenced, but it was closed. 
There were, however, many at the time of which we speak, 
like the Islington worthies, who had brolien the spell, and 
had dared to open the sealed book. 

Tbe parties who met in the woods of Islington to feed 
upon the truth, assembled there from necesMty, not from 
choice — they were under the ban of persecntion. Their 
faith exposed them to the chai^ of heresy — their woraliip 
to tbe charge of schism. So numerous had been tbe re- 
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THB IBLIHQTON COKORBQATIOM. 18 

ceDt examples of baming people for snch crimes, that 
ibey were well aware of the peril they inclined. Tbey 
beloDga*! to a party of ChristiauB, to whtrai treqaent refers 
ence ia made in the documenta connected with the early 
history of English Protest&ntism. " Although," says 
Geoi^ Withers, in hia letter to the Prince Elector Pata- 
tine, apeaWng of the reign of Queen Hary, " the Chnrch 
seemed at first to be entirely overthrown, and the godly 
were disperaed in every qaarter, yet a congregation of 
some imporlaDce collected itself in London, chose its mio- 
isters by common consent, appointed deacons, and in the 
midst of enemies, more sharp-sighted than Argus, and 
more cruel than Nero, the Church of God was again re- 
stored entire; and, in a word, complete in all its parts. 
And though it was often dispetsed by the attacks of its 
enemies, and a very great number of its members perished 
at the stake, it nevertheless grew and increased every 

This Congregational Chnrch had to worship in secret, 
and remarkable Instances of the providential escape of its 
members are related by Foxe. At Blacklriars, abont Aid- 
gate, aiwl in a cloth-worker's loft in a strait alley, "near 
the Great Conduit of sweet water in Cheape" they assem- 
bled privately, and were detected by spies, but through 
" the Lord's vigilant providence the mischief was pre- 
vented, and they delivered." "Another tike escape they 
made in a ship at Billingsgate, belonging to a certain good 
man of Ley, where, in the open sight of the people, they 
were congregated together, and yet through God's mighty 
power escaped. Betwixt Radcliffe and Redriffe, in a ship, 
called Jesns's ship, (so tbey had a floating chapel in 
tttose times,) twice or thrice they assembled, having there 
closely, after their accustomed manner, both sermon, 

• Sm Nom [1], nt ihe end of the Volume. 
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prayer, and conuntmion, and jet, tbiongh the protection 
of (he Lord, they returned, although Dot uneapied, yet nn- 

Tbe DDmbera which asaemUod <n) different occasions va.- 
ried irom forty to two hnndred. Their prospects and in- 
crease, from time to time, are diirtinctly noticed by Foxe and 
otfaen. Nor did they lack a sacceMion of etroog-heaited 
men to watch over them in the pastoral office, despite of 
persecution and death. The list of their honorable names 
has been preaerred : Scambler, afterwards Bishop of Pe- 
terborongh, whence he was translated to the see of Noiv 
wicb i Fowler, whose name alone remains ; John Rough, 
fbnnerly one of the Black Friaia at Stirling, and the 
friend of young John Knox ; Aagustioe Bernheir, a for- 
dgner, who resided with Latimer, witnessed his Diarty> 
dom, and collected and published his sermons ; and 
Thomas Bentham, who was raised by Elizabeth lo the see 
of Lichfield and Coventry. Strype mentions Rose among 
the pastors of this church. Such a succession of pastors, 
in the space of a few years, shows how troublous were 
the times, and how much of moral heroism was to be 
found in the witnesses for tmtn. Rouj^ was a noUe 
character. He had lealonsly preached the Gospel in many 
of the northern parts of England, and had been obliged to 
fee to the Continent, where lie and his ^fe supported 
themselves by knitting caps and hose ; bat he returned to 
England in I&57 to be the pastor of the prracribed flock. 
He preached lo them at Islington. He had seen four Prot- 
estant martyrs burnt in that very place. There, as he 
said, he learned the way to die ; and on a Sabbath morn- 
ing, in December of the same year, he was apprehended 
at the Saracen's Head at Islington, — some quaint-lookiag 
old dwelling, no doubt, rich in hallowed associations of 
pure worship and heaven-horn piety, of which buiTding we 
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have searched in vain for some notice or relic among the 
' antiqnilies of Ibe place. Within the walls of that bnilding 
did the fiiitiful meet on that cold December morning, un- 
der pretence, as it appears, of witnesaing a play, some 
mystery in all likelihood — anch as the Coventry, or Ches- 
ter plays, in which sacred stories were acted by monks 
and others. Bat the guards soon appeared. Hough and 
tlie deacon, Cuthbert Simpson, were seized, carried i«roTe 
the council, and at length condemned to die. "Stand 
constant to the end," said thie faithful martyr to hia flock, 
" Ihen shall ye possess yoor sonls. Salnte one another 
in my name. I go before. The Sprit of God guide you 
in and out, rising and sitting, cover you with the shadow 
of his wing, defend yon against the tyranny of the wicked, 
and bring yon happily to the port of eternal felicity, where 
all tears shall be wiped from your eyes, and you shall al- 
ways abide with the Lamb.*^ On the 2Ist of December 
he was burnt in Smithficld. 

The reniembrance of his piety, of his apprehension, and 
hismartyrdom,whichperhaps3omeof them had witnessed, 
is fresh in the minds of the congregation gathered in the 
retired close by the town of Islington ; but fidelity to con- 
adence and to God will not allow them to forsake the as- 
sembling of themselves together. The; are, for the most 
part, humble in circnmstancea, — apprentices, artisans, 
plain honest housewives, but we recognize in ihem God'a 
true nobility. They have noble, independent souls ; inde- 
pendent of man's authority, but most religiously obedient 
to the authority of God. They cannot suffer their con- 
science to be ensnared by worldly advantage, nor will 
they let it be crushed by worldly power. They are ex- 
ceptions to the lashion of the times. " Religion," says 
the Venetian Ambassador in England, writing home abcrat 
this time, " though apparently thriving in this country, is, 
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1 apprehend, in eoiae degree the i^pring of dissimulatkni. 
Generallj ^leaking, your Serene BQ^mess maj rest as- 
snred, that with the Eoglieb the ezamfJe and aathoriqr of 
the soTBieign ia eveiy thing, and religion ia only to far 
nJned as it inculcates the dnty due ftom Ihe subject to 
the jnince. They love as he loves ; believe as he believes. 
Tliey woold be full as zealous fbllowers of the Ifahome- 
lan and Jewish religions, did the king prefer either." 
The charge is do donbt too tme, bat the Venetian Ambas- 
eador knovre not of Ihe &ilhful-hearted ones of the secret 
congregation ; and did he know tbem, in all probability, 
while be excused the mass fw their plialnlity, he would 
condemn these noble exceptions as obstinate enthusiasts. 

But let ns watch the fate of this Utile company. They 
have not been there long, occupied in holy duties, and ab- 
sorbed in the realities of eteiliiiy, when the sonnd of foot- 
steps, and a susjuciona-looking stranger, leamng over the 
hedge which incloses the field, startle the party. " Good 
morning," saya the stranger, " you look Eke men who 
mean no hurt" " Can you tell us," asks one of the con- 
gregation, " whose close this is, and whether we may be 
so bold as to sit here T" " Yes," he rejoins, " yon seem to 
me such persons as mean no harm ;" and leaves them 
with heartB palfntating between hope and fear. The na- 
ture of the visit just paid them is soon determined. In a 
quarter of an hour appears King the conalable, followed 
by six or seven men, armed with bill and bow, who tany 
a short distance behind, in a retired nook, whore they are 
not seen. The officer advances, enters the drcle, and 
CiHnmands the worshippers to show him their books, which 
Ihey forthwith deliver. The reserve guard are summoned, 
and proceed at once to apprehend the party. " We are 
obedient, and ready to go with jon," they meekly reply. 
Immediately they are conducted to a brewhonse, a little 
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vaj (^ a.nd some of tbe cODat&ble's men are dispntched 
to fetch the justice. The justice is not at home, and thej 
must therefore be taken (oSir Roger Chomle;.* Twentj- 
eeven ue uraigned before his worship, th^ rest having 
esc&ped from the cititfhes of the constables on their way ; 
of one of these Foxe relates the following tale : — " The 
people coming very thick did cot off some of them, to the 
number of eight, which were behind, of whom was Ben- 
net Then he knockmg at the gate to come in, (Sir 
Roger Chomley's,) the porter said ' that he was none of the 
company.' He said ' yes,' and knocked again. Then 
there stood by one of the congregation, named Joimsoii, 
dwellii^ now at Hammersmith, which aaid, 'Sdward, 
thou bast done well, do not tempt Giod, go thy way.' And 
so taking the warning as sent of God, with a qniei .coD' 
edence eschewed bnming."f Out of the twenty-seven, 
twenty-two were sent to Newgate. 

About seven weeks passed before any of them were ex- 
amined ; aikd daring that period, at Whitsuntide, two of 
them were released from their sufferings by tbe hand of 
death. Of the remaining twenty only seven escaped with 
their lives, and some of them not without cruel scourging. 
" The light [octure and true cotmterfeit of Boner and bia 
cruelty, in scourging of God's saiots in his gardens at 
Fulham," — that old wood-cut in Foxe, representing the 
prelate with his rods lashing hia victims, upon which our 
eyes in boyhood looked with so much terror and just in-- 
dignation, — relates to one of these Islington Congrega- 
tionalists. On the 17th June, Corpus Christi day, a fa- 
mous feast in the London of tbe olden time, when flags 
and garlands and rich tapestries adorned the streets, and 
the citjzens entertained themselves with mirth and music, 
— tbe infamous proceedings of Bishop Bonner's Ecclesias- 
• Bm KolB [»I- t Fo". II- 1883. 
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tical Court stand out in dark and fearful contrast. Seven 
of the priBOnere wore arraigned before him. The chargea 
were contained in thirteen articles, amounting' to the ac- 
cnsalion, — that they had forsaken the churches, neglected 
the mass and other religious rites and customs; had not 
allowed the Latin service ; had used King Edward's Book 
of Commtm Prayer, and l«id gone in the time of divine 
service into the fields and profane places to read English 
Psalma and certain English books. To these charges 
they pleaded " guilty ;" but three of the accused were pre- 
pared to admit that the Latin service, as far as it agrees 
with (rod's word, may be allowed to those who understand 
the language. They were examined separately ; and re- 
quired to reconcile themselves to the Roman Church by 
recanting tbeir alleged heresies, which they refused to do, 
and, as a matter of course, were consigned over to the 
secular ma^strate to be executed at the slake. 

One of these martyrs, whom Poxe especially notices, 
was Roger Holland, a merchant tailor of London, who in 
early life had been a profligate character, but was re- 
claimed by a young woman of singular piety, who had 
shown him great kindness, and whom he afterwards mar- 
ried. With the zeal of a new convert, he sought the 
spiritual we)&re of his relatives, and repaired to his father 
in I^ncashire with " divets good books ;" so that his pa- 
rents tasted of the Gospel, and began to detest tlie mass, 
idolatry, and snperBiition, to the no small joy of the youth- 
ful Roger. Before his apprehension at Islington, he had 
felt the weight of Rome's injustice, for having had his first- 
born child christened in his house, and for going into the 
country to convey the babe away, " that the Papists should 
not have it in their anointing hands." For these crimes 
his goods were seized and confiscated, and his wife cru- 
elly nsed. The examination of this rranarkable man is 
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deeply interestiug. He confesses that he had been a, P&- 
pist — the strictest of the sect — snd bears testiinonj to the 
fact, — of which the whole history of (he Roman Cathtdie 
Church, especiallj in the middle ages, presents an im- 
mense mass of examples, — that the effect of a strict ob- 
serrance of its outward rites was to encoura^ the indul- 
gence of all kinds of immorality ; " albeit," he says, " I 
could not eat meat on the Friday, yet in swearing, drink- 
ing, or dicing, all the night long, I made no conscience at 
all." llis Protestantism was as intelligent as it was firm, 
and he proved himself a theological antagonist anch aa 
Bonner foand it easier to answer b; firebrands than by ar- 
guments. " The antiquity of our Church," says this 
dauntless mcmhcr of the congregation, " is not from Pope 
Nicholas or Pope Joan, but our Church is from the begin- 
ning, even from the time that God said unto Adam, that 
the seed of the woman should break the serpent's head ; 
and so to faithful Noah, and all the holy fathers that were 
from the be^nning. All they that believed thesvpromi- 
ses were of the Church, though the numbers were often- 
times but few and small, as in Elias's days, when he 
thought there was none but he that had not bowed 
their knees to Baal, when God had observed seven thoti- 
sand that never had bowed their knees to that idol : as I 
trust there be seven hundred thousand more than I kninv 
of that have not bowed their knees to the idol, your mass, 
and your god Maozim. For the upholding of your Church 
and religion what antiquity can you ahow T yea, the mass, 
that idol and chief pillar of your reli^on, is not four hundred 
years old, and some of your masses are younger, aa that 
mass of St. Thomas ^ Becket, the traitor, wherein you 
pray that you may he saved by the blood of St Thomas. 
So cratly is Satan to devise these his dreams, which you de- 
fend with faggotandfire.to quench the light of the word of 
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God, which, u David said, should be a laDtem (o our feet. 
And, again, wherein shall a yonng man direct liia way, 
bat by the word of God ; and yet you will hide it from na 
in a tongne unknown. St. Paul had rather in the charch 
have five words spoken with understanding, than ten thou- 
sand in an unknown tongue ; and yet will you have yonr 
Latin service, and praying in a strange tongne, whereof 
the people are utterly ignorant, to be of such antiquity," 

In a similar tone of intelligent and earnest feeling, be 
continued to defend himself on hia second examination. 

" Roger," Iwgan Dr. Chadsey, who assisted Bonner at 
the trial, " I trust you have now better considered of the 
Church than yon did t)efore." "I consider thus much," 
he aaid, " that out of the Charch there is no salvation, aa 
divers ancient doctors say." "That ia well aaid," re- 
jdnsd Bonner, thinking he had won somewhat upon the 
mind of the heretic ; hut he was mistaken, for, answered 
R^er, " I mean that Church wliich has Chtiiit for her head ; 
which «lso hath bia word, and his sacraments, according 
to hb word and iostitutjons." Chadsey Interrupted him, 
and tnmed the conversation by asking, " Is that a Testa- 
ment which you liave in yonr liand V " Yea, master, it 
ia the New Testament ; you will find no fault with the 
translation, I think ; it is of yonr own translation," turn- 
ing to Bonner; "it Is according to the great Bible." 
This was a bomMbrust which the bishop wen quite una- 
ble to parry. It bad so happened that Bonner was in Paris 
as English ambassador at tiie time when Coverdale, under 
Cromwell's patronage, was there, employed in superintend- 
ing the printing of the great Bible ; and, to gratify tlie 
minialer, then so hig% in his roaster's favor, he had shown 
great friendship to Coverdale and his assistants ; had in- 
vited them to his houae to dinner, had zealously favored 
the imdertaking, and, on quitting Paris, had said to them. 
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" I wUl have of your Bibles set vp in the dmrcb of Sl 
Paul's, at least, in anndry places, six of them, and I will 
pay you honestly for them, and give hearty thanks." 
Just then (he way to court favor lay in that direction ; hat 
now limea had changed. Bonner was no fiiend now lo Iha 
tjanslation he had encouraged and praised, and the refer- 
ence made to it hy Holland mast have been rather morti- 
fying to his lordship. 

Evading the home appeal, he asked, "How say you t 
' How do yoo know it U the Testament of Christ bat only 
by the Church 7 for the Church of Rome hath and doth 
preserve it, and oat of the same balh made decrees, ordi* 
nances, and trne expositions." "No," said Roger; "the 
Charch of Rome hath and doth suppress the reading of 
the Testament ; and what a trne exposition, I pray you, 
did the Pope make thereof when he set his foot on tlie 
Emperor's neck, and sidd, ' Thou shalt walk upon the lion 
and the asp ■, the young lion and the dragon ahalt thou 
trample urider thy foot 7' " 

Roger was brought to the Consistory, before Bonner, 
a third time, with the rest of the party, when they were at 
once all excommanicated, except himself, for whom kiter- 
cession was made by certjun persons of distinction from 
Cheshire, from which it would appear that he was hi^ly 
connected. Qonuer at first treated him with apparent 
kindness, and sought by " rhetorical persuasions," as Foxe 
calls them, to recover the religions delmquent ; bat all in 
vain. On the bishop's propounding the doctrioe of the Real 
Presence in the Sacrament, Roger Holland readily an- 
swered, " Your lordship saith, ' The same body which was 
bom of the Virgin Mary, which was crucified upon the 
cross, which rose again the third day,' bat yon leave oat, 
'which ascended into heaven;' and the Scripture saith, 
'He shall there remain tintil He come to judge the quick 
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and dead ;' then He is not contained nnder the forms of 
broad and wine." This couragetma confessor concluded 
his confession with the following solemn derlaration : 
Bay, and 1 beseech you all to mark and bear witness with 
me, for so you shall do before the judgment-seat of God, 
what I speak, for here is the conclusion ; and ye, my dear 
friends," turning to his kinsmen who were present, " I 
pray you show my father what I do say, that he may 
nndctstand I am a Christian man. I say and believe, 
and am therein fully persuaded by the Scriptures, that the 
Sacrament of the Supper of our Lord, ministered in the 
holy communioD according to Christ's institution, I being 
penitent and sorry for my sins, p.nd minding to amend and 
lead a new life, and so coming worthily unto God's word, 
in perfect love and charity, do there receive, by faith, the 
body and blood of Christ; and through Christ, in his human 
passion, sit at the right hand of his Father, yet by f^lh, I 
say, his deitth, his passion, his merits, are mine, and by ji 
faith I dwell in Him, and He in me ; and as for the mass, 
transubalantiation, and worshipping of the sacrament, they 
are mere impiety and horrible idolatry." 

When he bad witnessed this gdod confession, the doom 
of die foithful martyr was sealed, and he, together with 
his six ccanpanions, were adjudged to death. The 27th 
of Jane was fixed for their execution. 

That morning crowds might be seen gathering in Smith- 
field, to gaze on a spectacle with which many of them had 
become sadly familiar. In an open space, in the midst of 
that old inclosttre, stood the murderons pile, with a doe 
supply of faggots, surrounded by barriers and cAcers to 
keep off the concourse of the people. The tenements in 
Long-Lane, bnilt on both aides for " brokers and lipplen," 
yielded their contributions of profane and thoughtless idlers. 
Graver and more respectable citizens were wending their 
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way throngh Giltspur-street, and other avenues; while 
from the windows of the fair isns, and other comely build- 
ings, which adorned with thoir picturesque architectnra 
the western side of ^.ticient Smithlield, maay a face waa 
looking out upon the denae masses in front of the choich 
of Bartholomew Priory, whose tottering wooden steeple 
still rose to heaven, the memorial of a monastic house, 
which, before the dissolution of the abbeys in the time of 
Henry VHI., had stood there, in its pomp and piide, one 
of the noblest ornaments of London, Some officers of the 
Queen pass through the crowds, and, close to the stake, 
repeat a proclamation, which they have already annonnced 
by the city walls, near the archway of Newgate, forbidding 
any of the people, under pdn of imprisonment, to apeak a. 
word to the forthcoming ma.rtyr3. A hand of serious per- 
sons yonder, standing close together, listen to those words 
with deep emotion, as men who have come to sympathize 
with the sufferers, and are resolved that the expression of 
their sympathy shall not be enchained by thb merciless 
edict. Prominently among them stands Master Bentbam, 
their loved and honored pastor — for they are no other 
than members of " the Congregation," met to see their 
brethren die — to cheer them by their prayers, and to be 
themselves strengthened by eiramples of constancy. At 
length the procession moves from the Gate-house ; the 
seven witnesses for truth are seen emerging from their 
prison, attended by officers fully armed. On their approach- 
ing Smithfield, the faithful Congregalioa, despite of the 
royal edict, press forward, rendering inefiectua! the attempt 
. of the bill-men to keep them liack, and afieclionately era- 
bracing their brethren, bring them in their arms to the place 
where they are to suffer. The preparations being made 
for the last act of this htHTid tragedy, the proclamation 
forladding every expression of sympathy is read again. 
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A dead silence reigns over the mnltitode, as Ihey w&toh 
the kindling of the ftggots. The heroic BeDtbam inrns 
bU ^es to the people, and exclaJnia with a ]oud voice, 
" We know that thej an the people of God, and tbers- 
fom we caniMt cbooee bat wiiifa well to them, and say, 
God strangtben them ! Almighty God, for Christ's sake, 
■trengthen them !" The Qneen's ptoclamation avails not 
—a nmrmar, deep, solemn, anblime, like the sound of many 
waters, rolls along the multitnde, echdog " Amen — 
Amen — Amen !'* to the pastor's prayer. The officers 
were astoonded and abashed ; and the martyrs gathered 
strength. They lifted np their eyes to heaven, as Roger 
Holland prayed, " Lord, 1 most homblj thank thy Majesty 
that Thoa bast called me fiooi this state of death unto the 
light of thy heavenly word, and now into the fellowship of 
thy saints, that I may mag and say, Holy, holy, holy. Lord 
God of Hosts. Lord, into thy hands I cranmend my spirit. 
Lord, bless these thy people, and save thorn from idd- 
atry." 

The impression was deep and universal : men left the 
scene in Smithfield mosing on it in tiieit hearts. Often 
had the praise of heniism been there bestowed on some 
pioud knight, as he bore his lance in the tilt and tonrnay, 
and his name had been inscribed with honor in the rolls 
of chivalry ; bnt the praise of an infinitely nobler heroism 
belonged to that mar^red band. Their names are «n- 
bUzoned on no herald's roll, but they are written in the 
book of God's remembrance, and " they shall be mine, saith 
the Lord, in the day that I make up my jewels." 

They were the last who snared at Smithfield. 

Six more of the party, apprehended at Islington, were 
on the 13th of July burned at Brentford ; and a few days 
afterwards, Bentham, whose mind and heart were filled 
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with recent events, sat down tind wrote the ftdlowiog letter 
to bis friond Tbom&s Lever : * — 

" The grace itacl favor of Almi^^ God be with jon 
and joDi godly rangregation, Ameu. Mjr duty bindiiig 
ine to remember my dear friends, and onr great dangers 
moving me to demre their help, enforce me at tliis present, 
both to write nnto you, and desire your most godly and 
efiectnal prayers, dear brMher, and loving fHend, Hr. 
Lever ; for now I stand in the gap, whereas yon have ao 
earnestly talked with me. Now, therefore, help me with 
your prayers, and I shall think that you stand present at 
my back or on my right hand. While I was in Germany, 
at liberty of body, having sufficient for it for the time, I 
was yet many times in great grief of mind and terrible tor- 
ments of hell ; and now here being every moment of an 
honr in danger of taking, and fear of bodily death, I am 
in mind, the lArd be praised, most quiet and joyful, seeing 
the fervent zeal of so many, and atich increase of our con- 
gregation. In the midst of this cruel and violent persecudoo. 

" What should I eayi but a Domino faeltcm ert ? There 
were seven men burned in Smithfield, the 37th day of 
June, altogether ; a fearful and cruel proclamation being 
made, that under pain of present death, no man shonld 
either approach nigh unto them, touch them, neither speak 
nnto or comfort them : yet were they ao mightily spoken 
unto, BO comfortably taken by the hands, and so godly 
c«nfoHed, notwithstanding that fearful proclamation, and 
the present thrcateniogs of the sheriff and sergeants, that 
the adversaries themselves were astonished. And since 
that time, the Bishop of london, either for fear or craft, 
carried seven more, or six at the least, forth of his Cole- 
honse to Fulham, the 13th day of this month, and coit- 
demning them there the 13th day, at one of the clock at 
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afternoon, caused tham to be carried the same time to 
Branfbrd, beside Sion, where tbej were borned in poat- 
haate the Homa ni^hL This fact pnrchoBed him more 
hatred than any that be hath done of the conunoii multi' 
tode. Thia I Bignify, that you, knowing oar great dan- 
gers, may the rather move yonr godly company to pray 
man eanieatly for oa. It ia conatantly written by lettera 
to London, that two towns, a little from NottingliBm, abont 
the 4th or fith day of this month, were wonderAilly beaten 
and shaken with thunder, and anch atorma ; many were 
alain, and more were hurt, with great wonders, which I 
lake to be a token of God'a great diapleaatire for ain, who j 
will make heaven and earth witness against wickedness. 
And yet men for the moat part were never more careless, 
nor mahcionsly merry tlian they are now. I 

" God amend them '." I 

Thus for the letter relates to the recent martyrdoms and 
to public events, and must have been written with a bleed- | 
ing heart. As one reads the autograph preserved in 
Harleian Collection, with its quaint apelling, and itot easily 
deciphered chaiaclers, the time-worn paper seems to glow 
with pictorial iltustiations of the times, the circnmstances, 
and the persons connected with that interesting documenL 
Tlie Smithfield fires blaze — Bentham ia aeen comfortinf 
the Bufierera — the deep Amen reverberates — and the cruel- 
lies of Falham, and the holocaust at Brentford, pass in 
imagination before the reader. 

Bat the letter refera to other matters. We get a ^impse 
of the pastor of the Congregation, revolving certain coses 
of conscience wliich had sprung up among its membeit, 
and touching which he was ansions for the opinion of hia 
brother divines-* 

" I would gladly have your counsel and Mr. Ifer^a, 

• S» Nota 11]. I 
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(Peter Martyr, of famoiia memory,) nn these three qaefl- 
tiona, if you have leisure at any time to walk to Zurich : — 
First, Whether a young woman, married at nonage agaimt 
ber will, and so kept by fotce, be a lawful wife or not 
unto him with whom she is compelled to remain against 
ber will. Secondly, Whether the profeBsora of the Gos- 
pel may prosecnte their right and otuse in any papistical 
court, or answer, being called thereunto, or take admin- 
islration of goods in such courts: and thirdly, Whether 
the professors of the Gospel, not communicating with Pa- 
)Hsts, may yet as weU pay their tithes, and sudi duties to 
the Papists as tribute, custom, and subsidy to evil rulers 
and wicked magistraleB," 

These are interesdng references, throwing light upon 
domestic life, the concern then felt in the question of di- 
vorce, and the conscientious difficulties experienced by 
some of the Congregation in reference to existing insti- 
tutions. It would appear that they thoroughly dialiked 
the papistical courts, as well they might, and that B(«ne, 
hke their Nonconfotmist snccessors in these days, had 
douhta as to the lawfulness of paying to a Church of which 
they disapproved. 

" I trust," proceeds the worthy pastor, " that I have 
answered some of my friends in these questions according 
to the truth ; yet would I have your judgment, both for 
greater confirmation and comfort unto them, and for my 
further instruction ; also, if you can shortly send me won] 
of tliesc, you shall greatly comfort me, and help to con- 
firm my friends in the right ways. I pray you commend 
me to all your company by name, most heartily, in our 
Lord Jeaus Chrisl) who bless and keep yon to the comfort 
of his congregation. Written at I«ndon, this nth day 

When this letter was written, the days of Popish ascen- 
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dency were drawing to a close. The laHt fire in Smith* 
field had bntnt ont. The last in England kindled for the 
bnniiiig of a Proteataul wms shortlj to blaze in the green 
knoll by the walla of Canterbury, — a spot which no friend 
to religious liberty can Visit withoot deep emotions of pain 
that ever anch fires were lighted up ; of gratitude, that 
there the flickering embers were cxtingnished. 

The reign of Mary was the midnight hotir of religions 
persecution in England. Intolerance, without a gleam of 
charity, brooded over the land. The Church of Rome, 
through her willing slave, Queen Mary, and her official 
instruments, the biabopa, exercised her despotic sway, with 
a rigor before unknown in this country. It Would cer- 
tainly be unjust to ascribe the persecutions of that period 
to a principle of pure malevolence in the bosoms of the 
sovereign and her prelates. Nor must the origin of per- 
secuiion be attributed to the Church of Rome, and the 
disgrace of practising it be laid solely to her charge ; for 
it should be borne in mind that persecution is the aja of 
our fallen humanity, and had displayed its terrors ere 
apostate branch of Christendom had any existence. 1 
practical development of its sfdrit has tarnished the history 
of other churches ; but at the same time it would be as 
unfair to deny, that much personal feehng, and severi^ 
of the moat aggravated kind in the treatment of tbeir vi 
tims,* — severity which even their despotic principles d 
not require, marked the conduct of the chief actors in tlie 
Marian persecutions, and that to Rome pre-eminently be- 
longB the sin of intolerance, fostered by her pretended in- 
fallibility, her denial of salvation to heretics, and her claim 
to the subserviency of the civil powers as the ministers 
of her supreme wilL With her, persecution haa not been 
BO much an accidental circumstance as the natural ez- 
* Bm Ndta [i]. 
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pieaaioD of her s[Hrit and the consistent working ont of her 
pnDciples. Other churches havs tatlen into the tempta- 
tion of employiiig coercion in spile of iheii ajstem ; but 
bets has been a. throne of imqnitf which frameth mischief 
hj a law. The Protestant haa &nciei] be might persecute, 
the Papist was persuaded he miist. The sword trembled 
in tho liands of the one; it was grasped with terrible 
energy by tlie other. It is inconsistent for the Protestant 
to persecute ; it h inconsistent for the Papist not to do so. 
The course which was pttrsned in the reign of Mary 
was as impditic as it was unjust and onchristiaa. As in 
most cases, persecution defeated Hb own ends. The causa 
sought to be crushed gathefed strength. " A sort of in- 
stinctive reasoning told the people, what the learned on 
neither side had been able to discover, that the truth of a 
religion begins to be very suspicious when it stands in ' 
need of prisons and scaffiilds to eke out its evidences. 
Uany are said to have become Protestants under Mary, 
who at her coming to the tbrane had retained the contray 
persuasion."* Heavy was Ihe yoke which crnrfied the neck 
of the people, and they looked up to Heaven, and cried for 
deliverance. When the death of Mary occurred, tbe|ieo- 
ple felt that a scourge was withdtawn. Never did-a sov- 
ereign's removal excite less grief, and the successor's ac- 
cesdon to the thrime produce more joy. Mar; died on 
the 17th November, l!iS8, and the Lady Elizabeth waa 
proclaimed about eleven or twelve o'clock the same day. 
On the aSth November she left Hatfield House, attended 
by a thousand or more of lords, knights, gentlemen, ladies, 
and gentlewomen. The royal train came through Isling- 
ton, and perhaps passed hard by the Saracen's Head, and 
other spots where stood friends of the martyred ones, 
pouring their bleswngs on the head of the Protestant 

* HsUmn'i CoudlaUnnmi Hkl. 11. 104, 103. 
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qneen. " All the itieeU she was to pass, even to the 
Tower, were new ^veiled. And so she rid through 
BarMc&n, and Cripplegate, and along London Wall nnlo 
Bishopsgate, and tbencc np to Leaden Hall, and ao 
through GrasBchuKh-atreet, and Fanchurch-street, turn- 
ing down Mark-lane into Tower-alreet, and so on to the 
Tower. Before her rode many gentlemen, knights, and 
nobles ; after them cama the tnunpeters, blowing, then all 
the Iteralda in array ; my lord mayor, holding the qneen's 
■ceptre, riding with garter ; my lord of Pembroke bare the 
queen's sword. Then came her grace on horsebach, ap- 
parelled in purple velvet, with a ncarf abont her neck, the 
sergeants-of-arma being abont her person. Next after her 
tode Sir Rol>ert Dndley (afterwards Earl of Leicester), 
master of her hoise, sjhl so the guard with halberds. 
There was great ahooting of goos — the like was never 
heard before." 

How far men like om martyrs, and others of the Puri- 
tan cast, had reason to join in these rtijoicingB, we shall 
we in OUT next chapter. 
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HB THREB MAETTBI 



And wlkes llw wicked dd« beboltl 
ThT ftTHilH wilkliil In thy [Icbt, 
. Jul u In fticUd irliunph IwM 

Tbey dMnud Uwm 1«( In deBdlr Blchl. 






" O QvEEii Haby and the Marian timea ! With how 
moch greater teitdeniess and moderation is truth now 
contended for than falsehood was defended some time 

:» ! Onr adversaries alwaTs acted with precipitancy, 

witfaont precedent, witfaont law ; while we manage every ^ 

thing with so much deliberation, and prudence, and wari- 

8, and circumspecIioD, as if God himself could scarce 
retain his authority wilhoat onr ordinances and precau- 

18 ; so that it is idly and acurriloualy aaid, by way of 
jolEe, that as heretofore Christ was casl trot by his ene- 
mies, so now he is kept out by his Irienda. This dilatori- 
ness haa grievously damped the spirit of our brtthren, 
while it has vronderfuUy encouraged the rage and fury of 
onr opponents."* Such is the account of ecclesiastical 
a^un in England, wliich Jewel gave to his friend Mar^ 
ibtiT months after the death of Mary. He had too much 
•ZuricbLelWrs, p. IT. 
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caiisa for such complninls. Elizabeth, who 
thosiaetically bailed b; the ProtenlanU od be 
to the throne, was excecdin^y alow in favoring the caasa , 
with which tbey had identified her name. Indeed, her 
first acts left it almost doubtful which side in the gntnd 
religions controversy of the age ahe intended to support, 
as she peremptorily forbade all innovations in the exist- 
ing order of things, and prohibited all public preaching for 
the present, both on the part of ProteBtanta and PapialM. 
This might well throw a damp on the spirits of men who 
had been laboring and suffering in the cause of Protestant 
tmth, and who looked to Elizabeth's accession as the occa- 
sion of a perfect triumph. Most provoking to them was 
this pause in the conduct of the queen. No doubt her po- 
litical prudence was much greater than bar religious zeal ; 
bat when her well-known character is considered, it ap- 
pears quite OS probaUe that the course she thus pursued 
arose tem her imperious temper, which loved to make her 
BulgectB wait with submraaion on her will, as that it arose 
from any merely prudential checka which she might put 
on her religious feelings. One of the results of the Ref- 
ormation, both on the Continent and in England, was that 
Protestant princes increased tlieir powers and exnlted their 
prerogatives; and the daughter of Henry VIII., who in- 
herited his spirit along with his crown, was ready enough 
to avail herself of the circiunatance. However tardy she 
mig^t be in supporting the religious interests of the Rvt- 
ormation, she was not slow in seizing upon the political 
advantages it offered. The Act of Supremacy vras passed 
immeiliately npon the meeting of parliament ; tlie power 
of the pope in England was abolished ; the queen was 
constituted supreme governor in all cases, eccleuaslical 
and temporal; and power was vested in her majesty to 
appiMnt, under the great seal, the High Commisai»Hi Court 
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for ihe BappressiDn of heresy. An act for tbe nDiformi^ 
of common prayer, and service in the Church, and admin- 
istradon of the BBCraments, speedily followed, by which 
the first Service-Book of Edward's reign, retaining tbe 
old Church festivals, the Popish habits, and other rdicB 
of the ancient system, was enforced as the standard of 
religions worship. The love which the queen hod for & 
splendid ritual is notorious. She looked with favor oa 
images, cmcijixea, and lighted tapers ; and deeply did the 
Reformers in general bewail the continuance of tboBO 
symbols of Popery in the royal chapel, while some pointed 
to it as " the pattern and precedent of all superstition."* 

rnioee who thus strongly reprobated the showy wotahip 
in the queen's chapel were the Purilant. They were 
men who had spent their time in exile on the Continent 
daring the reign of Queen Mary, and had there, in the 
exercise of their conscientious judgment, arrived at simpler 
vtew9 of what Christian worship should be, than were held 
by others of their Protestant brethren. The Congrega- 
tion in England, whose sutFerings were related in the pre- 
vious chapter, retained the use of King Edward's Service- 
Book ; hot this was laid a«de by the Pnritan party al 
Frankfort, and a form of worship was adopted similar to 
that which DOW obtains among Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists.f The opposition ihey met with irom 
those who were attached to Edward's liturgy, led to the 
well-known troubles at Frankfort — the ejectment of Knox, ' 
who was their minister, the division of the Protestant con- 
gregation in the place, and the removal of the Puritan sec- 
tion of it to Geneva, where, without molestation, they were 
able to carry out their sentiments, and, as they say in the 
dedication of the Service-Book which they prepared for 
themselves, " to lay aside those human inventions which 

, • Sm Hsllun, 1. no. t Sm Nole C^]- 
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have done so mtich mischief, and lo content Ibenuielvea 
with that wisdom that U contained in God'a book, which 
directs them to preach the word of God purely, to minister 
the sacramenls sincerely, and use prayeni and other orders 
thereby approved, to the edification of the Church and in< 
crease of God's glory." 

With these views, they could not but be grievonsly 
scandalized at the queen's fondness for showy worship. 
They bad at first no objection to the queen's supremacy, 
DO scruples about the interference of the magistrate in 
religious matters, but they had strong objections to the 
cope, the surplice, and other accessories of Popish woi^- 
ship. Theae men were not, aa is sometunes represented, . 
a few weab fanatics, but a strong party, distinguished bf 
their piety, talents, and learning, forming the very sinews | 
of the reformed canae in England. So &r were their ob- 
jections to many of the relics of Popery from bdng singu- 
lar, that several of the bishops themselves who adopted 
and enforced them, acknowledged that they did so of ne- 
cessity, because they were imposed by the royal will, and 
that they had much rather have seen them altogether abol- 
ished. Jewel especially lamented the continuance 
"the scenic apparatus OS worship, as if the Christian re- 
ligion could not exist without something tawdry," and 
blamed those who wore seeking after a "goUen," or 
be termed it, a leaden mediocrity ', but he disavows all re- 
sponsibility in the matter, tor he observes, " Wt are 
consulted ;" " There seems," ha observes In another let- 
ter, " lo be far too much prudence, loo much mystery 
in the management of these affairs, and God alone knovs 
what will be the issue. The slow-paced horaea retard 
the chariot" But though Jewel felt all this, and there 
were others in the high places of the Church wbo felt 
with him, they never earnestly sought the abolition of whil 
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thejr eondoamed. The best of them were alow-pnced 
borses, and the slowneas of their pace in moat caaes was 
the coneeqoence of the strong eiub and the tl^t reign 
with which the royal charioteer of the Chnich held in 
their movements. 

The Eealons Puritane contended for the complete re- 
mo?al irf tlte aarpUce and other Papal relief. They were 
aa anxious for uniformity as the rest of the eccleaiastica 
of that day, btit it mnat be a imifonnity pnrified frran 
Piqrish cwniptkns. Their own refusal to wear the vest- 
ments and confotm to the appdnted service, was in aoms 
caaes tolerated for awhile, throngh the iavor of tlieir dio- 
cesans, and hence arose a diveraity of order in the pariah 
ehnrch exceedingly distaatefel to her majesty. In one 
place of worship might be seen the priest in ids sorplice 
<Aciating at the altar, and administering nuieavened 
cakes lo the kneeling coounnnicants ; while in another 
might be found the presbyter in his Genevan cloak, be- 
side a table placed in the body of the church, handing 
round common bread (o the people who stood or sat. 9uch 
irregolarity was highly o^nsive to the qneen, and she 
resolved speedily to put an end to it She waa bent on 
itniibrmity, and the ecclesiastical anthorities were corn- 
mauled to enforce the law. Ncaconfomusts roust not be 
leleiated : her sovereign authority must not be Twisted. 
Consdence ! Her majesty did not seem to be aware there 



The Pntilaos would now have been glad of thar pre- 
vions scajity liberation : and Hum|direy, one of tbdr most 
learned advocates, addressed the qneen, urging that, if 
she would not yield U) her subjects, yet she might of her 
clemency spare miaetable men. "She would not rescind 
a public decree, yet she might relax and remit it. She 
conld not take away a Uw, yet she might grant a (olera- 
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tioD ; that it was oot fit to indulge Bome in 
yet it nas most Et and equal not to foice the miadB of 
men."* Bat the trifling favor which he sought was re- 
fused. NoncoDfonniels were deprived ; eloqueut tongnea 
were silenced ; brilliant luminariea were quenched. Hum- 
pbray and Sampson, two of the greatest omameiUs the 
Chnrch posseeaed, were treated with much severity: thb 
fanner at length submitted ; but the latter, retsining his 
•eniplea, lost his church preferment, and, as a special 
&¥(»■, was allowed to be governor of a poor hosfntsl.f 

As the ligoroiM policy of the queen and the High 
Church pu^ iucieased, the views of the Puritans became 
extended. In the beginning Ihey had contended only for 
the removal of Popish vestments, and of various corrup- 
tioDS in the Church, and of many relics of Popery ; but 
now they took the high ground, that the impowtion of any 
human ceremonies was an invasion of the rights of con- 
science. At best they were but human appointmrals, 
and came within the Apostle's reproof. " Why, as thon(^ 
living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances after the 
commandments and - doctrines of men, whlsh all are to 
perish with the nsing 1 Touch not, taste not, handle not." 
Sn]^)OBing the garments were IndiSerent, (which they did 
not grant,) yet they ought not to be imposed, because it 
was an infringement of the liberty wherewith Christ had 
made them free.f It has often happened in the order of 
']Divino providence, that the cause of truth is advanced by 
|}ie opposition which it meets with. Its advocates, when 
enduring oppression, are led to inquire more carefully into 
the extent of the injustice which they suffer, and tbe 
grounds of tbooe principles on which they act. Their 
views of truth expand on such an inquiry ; and in the 
present instance, the Puritans, as they examined their 

• 8Dype, Aan. U. 143. t Bee Not* [7;. J Ngila, 1. 2M. 
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reasoQB for peaceably resisting ecclesiastical tyrranny, 
caught a glimpse of the grand principle, that roan ought 
to have no dominion over the conscience of hia brother 



The voice of Scriptm* and reason, which the Puritans 
bad on their side, was what their opponents could not 
answer; they had, however, power to silence it, and 
therefore Ihey procured a decree of the Star Chamber 
forbidding that any person should publish a book against 
the queen's injunctions, under a pun of three months' im- 
prisonment, and an interdiction of printing any more- 
All this could not fail to increase the dislike of scrupulous 
and conscientious minds to the Established Church alto- 
gether ; and therefore many of Che Puritans resolved to 
separate from its communion, and form a distinct church 
more in harmony with the principles and precedents of the 
New Testament. It was not, however, to be expected, 
from the temper of the qaeen, and some who were about 
her, that toleration wluch had been refused to parties who 
had still remained in the Church would be extended to 
them now they had left it. Bitter persecntion followed 
them. They had to worship in woods and fields, and in 
the private houses of their friends ; and one day, when a 
party of one hundred of them had met in Plummets' Hall 
for worship, under pretence of celebrating a wedding, 
their enemies broke into (he room, took them in custody, 
and sent them to the Compter. " Thus began in Eng- 
land," says Sir James Mackinl«sh, " the pernecntion of 
Protestants by iheir fellow-dissenters from the Church of 
Rome." Yet this was scarcely the beginning of the career 
(rfintolerance in the bosom of Protestantism; it wasra-ther 
a new manifestation of the spirit which had been growing 
ever since the accession of Elizabeth. 

A bolder champion than the Puritans had had before, 
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and one wbo contended for a far more extendve sltsnitioii 
in ecclesiastical affaiiB, arose in the person of Thomas 
Cartwright, an advocate for aljict PreBbjterian government, 
and for the emancipation of the Church from the dominicm 
ot the civil power. He saw that the Church was a. spirit- 
□al community, that Christ's kingdom is not of this world, 
that the magiatrate's authority over religious matters waa 
an usurpation condemned by the New Testametit ; and 
this doctrine, bo important to the interests of the Chtirch 
and religious freedom, be unfolded with uncommon learn- 
ing, argument, elaqnence, and power. Vet, entangled by 
the prejudices of the age, he still regarded the civil magis- 
trate as a fitting iiiHtrainent for enforcing truth, but an Id- 
strument to be employed only at the Church's discretion. 
His vigorous mind clearly saw one side of the truth, but 
could not discern the other. The Church must be free 
from the trammels of the slate — here was a developtnent 
of half the principle of religious liberty ; the civil power 
must be equally free from the dictation of the Church, 
and must not be employed as an instrument for her pur- 
poses — that was (he other half, but it remeinad concealed. 
Thus, by the powerful pen of Cartwright, the form of 
religious liberty was but partially evoked, like the fabled 
horse of Neptune under the trident of the god, struggling 
to free itself from the earth, in which it was still half 
buried. Another powerful advocate on the side of Puri- 
taiuara was Edward Dering. " He was," says Fuller, " a 
pious hian, and a painful preacher ;" and certainly, if the 
Churchman's anecdote of the Puritan be true, he was as 
much distinguished by his baldness as by liis piety and 
painstaking ; for the historian informs us, that once, when 
Dering was preaching before the queen, he told her " la 
persecntion under her sister Mary, her motto was ' tan- 
i{uam deif,' — like a lamb ; but now it might bi 
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indomitajinenea' — like an untamed heifer." It mnBt be 
confesaed that auch a manner of speaking was not the 
most becoming ; but it was not uncommon in thosa days 
for Church refoimera, when addressing majesty, to indulge 
in a strain of expression la blant as the style adopted by 
courtiers was flattering and servile. In hia famous letter 
to Lord Barleigh, he inaista, with much power and elo- 
quence, on the difference between Episcopacy in the days 
of the Apoatles and the Episcopacy of late limea ; and in 
some passages,* relative to the political infloence poeseesed 
by the dignitaries of the Enghsh bench, he tenches on a 
principle fatal to the employment of civil power in any 
way for the support of religion — the very principle over- 
looked by Cartwright and others, and which, probably, the 
Malous pleader himaeif was not prepared to carry out lo 
the full extent of its legitimate application. 

The Puril£)is were men in eamesL Their reverence 
for the Scriptures was profound ; their zeal in the main- 
tenance of opinions derived from thai book intense. Their 
views on aome poinla might be narrow and one-sided, and 
their scraplea in relation to some things might be carried 
to excess, but everlasting honor should be paid them for 
the honesty of their principles and the integrity of their 
consciences, " They ventured," to use their own lan- 
guag.;," the loss of worldly commodities, rather than hazard yt 
thai which no eiirthly treasure can buy."t Their Protest- 
antism was of the most decided kind, resting not on the 
basis of oipediency, hot on a well-founded conviction of 
its Scriptnral authority. With all their hearts they hated 
the system of Popery, and extended their dislike lo ila ex- 
ternal badges and accompaniments. Being themselves 
released from the tyranny of (be apostate church, they 
wished to abolish every memorial of enslavement to its 
■ hh Ndm [8], t SoyiH. vol, J. p. 11. ite. 
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■npentitiona. As em&aciptited captives, the; looked with 
bofTor OD the chHins which they uid their fathers ha4 
worn, a.ai felt indif^snt at beholdbg these agm of former 
wmknesa treated as though they were aymbols of beauty 
Bod Btrength. Men who have bad no sympathy with their 
bold and ardent 8[aril, and their fearless love of what they 
felt toberight,havecharged them with pride, but the truth 
is, that deep humility was a distingnishing element of their 
character. They humUed themselves under the mighty 
hand of God. They yiddod up their reason and their 
conscience to his teaching. They felt they had no judg- 
ment of their own in matters upon which they saw with 
the clearest light that God had pronounced his judgment 
Their submission to God prevented them from submitting 
to man. In matters of conscience they asserted their 
independence of the creature, because they cherished an 
unwavering reliance on their Creator. Men might charge 
them with restlessness, otistinacy, and pride, but the eye 
of God saw Ihero prostrate in the dust before him. 

"To say," observes Dr. Arnold, "that the Puritans 
were wanting In humility because they did not acquiesce 
in the Etalo of things which they found around them, is a 
mere extravagance, arising out of a total misapprehension i 
of the nature of humility and of the merits of the feeling i 
of veneration. All earnestness and depth of character is i 
incompatible with such notion of humility. A man deeply 
penetrated with some great truth, and compelled, as it were, 
to obey it, cannot listen to every one who may be indifler- 
ent to it, or opposed to it. There is a voice to which he al- 
ready owes obedience, which he serves with the humblest 
devotion, which ho worships with the most intense venera- 
tion. It is not that such feelings are dead in him, but that 
he has bestowed them on one object, and they are claimed 
for another. This charge of ivant of hnmillty is one fre* 
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qoenlly brought by weaker and baser miDds agaiost tbe 
• stronger and (he nobler, not seldom by those who are at 
once arrogant and indifibrent against those who are, in 
truth, aa humble aa they are zealous." These remarks 
are aa jnst aa they are able ; and it is gratifying to re- 
member that this Doble vindication of the Puritans was at- 
tered bj the lips of the justly-revered Arnold, in his char- 
acter of Professor of iliatory, within the walls of that Uni- 
versity where the men in queation have been so often ma- 

Snch were the men who had to drink bo deeply of the 
cup of suffering, and whose unrighteous fate has left such 
a dark cloud over the so-called " golden days of good 
Queen Bess." The imaginaUon of our youth has odea 
heen da.zzled with the . atory of her fame abroad and her 
power at home. We have followed with a kind of boyish 
glee her brilliant progresses from town to town, and from 
hall to hall ; we have witnessed, with merry hearts, the 
gorgeous proceaaions, the quaint pageants, the profuse en- 
tertainments, and the picturesque scenes at Kenilworth 
and elsewhere, but a larger acquaintance with her history 
has ^nce thrown far difibrent associations around the 
name of the Virgin Queen, and revealed to os many a no- 
ble-minded man, and ornament of her realm, arraigned be- 
' fore the High Court of Commisdon, and dragged to prison, 
because his conscience was not so supple aa to Ijend . 
under every touch of her ecclesiastical supremacy. We 
can now never forget that Elizabeth was a persecutor. 
The recollection haunts every brilliant scene in the annals 
of her reign, and throws its shadow over her most golden 
days. But the moral glory that encircles the sufibrera 
for conscience sake is aa bright as the disgrace which 
covers the oppressor is dark. The stem moral grandeur 
of the Puritans illuminates the sixteenth century with a 
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It must, however, be ccnressed that the Puritans of the 
Presbyterian clasa took a rather one-sided view of eccle- 
aiastical qneationa. They were for releasing the Church 
from the dominion of the civil magistrate, but they d 
ikot see that there was any impropriety in employing the 
civil magistrale in supporting the dominion of the Church. 
They contended for freedom; but it was too much free* 
dom for themselves alone. Not that the; are to 1 
charged with a eeliish ambitioD ; they were, no doubt, di 
interested and conscientious in the course they parsned, 
and IhoDght ihey were acting according to the will of 
Christ, but they were unable to escape fully from the er- 
ror of the times in which they lived. 

But there were other men in Englartd somewhat in aS- 
vance of their brethreii in their views on such subjects, 
and it is to the story of some of these individuals, as illus- 
trative of their principles, sufferings, and character, tliat 
the observations already made in this chapter are intended 
to serve for an introdnction. 

Henry Batrowe was the son of a gentleman in Norfolk, 
and took the degree of B.A. in the College of Corpus 
Christi, Cambridge, in 1569. On leaving the University, 
he devoted himself to the study of the law, and became a 
member of Gray's Inn. Mia connections and prospects in 
life appear to have been highly respectable, -and for some 
time he was a frequenter of (he Court of Elizabeth. In 
early life, It is probable that he indulged in the follies, gsyo- 
ties, and vices of his day ; but be afterwards became a 
thoughtful and religious man, and devoted Ills mind to the 
study of ecdesiaBtical questions. 

" ' Did any of you know Mr. Barrowe ?' ask the yotmg 
men in Governor Bradford's Dialogues, ' if we may be so 
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bcdd a^ to ask ; for we would willingly know what his lif<a 
aud conversation were, because some, we perceive, have 
him in precious esteem, and others can scarce name him 
wilhont some note of obloquy and disliko.' ' We have not 
Been his person,' reply the ancient men, 'but some of ua 
have been well acquainted witb those that know him fa- 
miliarly, both before and after his conversion ; and one of 
DB hath had conference with one that was his domestic 
servant, and tended upon him, both before and some while 
after the same. We have heard his conversion to be od 
this wise. Walking in London, one Lord's-day, with one 
of his companions, be heard a preacher at his sermon very 
lond, as they passed by the church. Upon which Mr. 
Banow said unto his consort, ' Let us go in and hear what 
this man saith that is thus earnest.' 'Tush!' said the 
other, ' what, shall we go and hear a man talk !' But in 
he went, az«l sat down. And the minister was vehement 
in reproving sin, and sharply applied the judgment of God 
against the same ; and, it should seem, touched him to 
the quick in some lliinga as he was guilty of, ,bd as God 
set it home to his soul, and began to work his repentance 
and conversion thereby. For he was so stricken as he 
could not be quiet, untU, by conference with godly men 
and further hearing of the word, with diligent reading and 
meditation, God brought peace to his soul and conscience, 
after much humiliation of heart and reformation of life; 
so he left the Court, and retired himself to a private life, 
sometime in the country, and sometime in the city, giving 
himself lo stndy and reading of the Scripture, and other 
good works, very diligently. And being missed at Coart 
by his consorts and acquaintance, it was quickly bruited 
abroad that Barrow was turned Puritan.' "* 

• Bndfbirl Diilugan, in Youde'i Chroolclei nT Ihe Pl!|iliiu, p. 433- 
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New Testament respecting Charch politj led him to aee 
the a|Nritua.1 chHrscter of the Church of Cbriat ; aud hia 
observatiiHi of the state of things then existing in the B»- 
tabltahment, convinced him that it was far removed from | 
the Scriptural model. Hit views of reformation were 
large and sweeping, and hia enemies have endeavored to 
blacken his name hj charging him with aelfishoess in the 
opinions he entertained, representing him aa a follower of 
Julian the apostate, bent on making the Church " a prey 
for bankrupts, cormorants, and suchlike Atheists."* But 
how any man conld be likely to benefit himself by taking 
up the cause of Nonconformists with so much seal, when 
tl>e prison and the gallowa were staring him in the face, 
none of his, virulent accusers have attempted to explain. 

Between nine and ten of the clock in the forenoon on 
Lord's-day, the 19tb of November, 1S86, he tella us that 
he went to the Chnk to visit some brethren who were 
there imprisoned for their Nonconformist principles. He 
had not been there a quarter of an hour, when he was 
himself arrested and locked up in prison. He demanded 
of the officer a sight of the warrant bj which he acted. 
The man promised to show it -, and at one o'clock returned 
with two porsuii^nta, who put their prisoner into a boat, 
and took him up the Thames to Lambeth. Aa ihey were 
gUding on the water, one of the pnrsaivanta drew out of 
his bosom a letter from Lambeth, saying how long he had 
soDght to apprehend poor Barrowe. In reply to which 
Barrowe observes, " I told him hia pains deticrved thanks 
neither at God'a hand nor mine." On the aRemoon of 
that Sabbath, when it might have been supposed that 
Whitgift, Bishop of I/jndon, would have found some holier 
employment, Barrowe was brought into the presence-cham- 
• SUTpe-iLirsor >Vhitglft,41S. 
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ber, where hia lordsbip sat in state, and forlhwidi pro- 
ceeded to examine him. The plan pursued in this Com- 
missimi Court was not to tij the accuaed on evidence, but 
to administer whet was called the ex-ogicw oath, and (hen, 
by a train of inquisitorial questionings, to endeavor to make 
the individual criminate himself — a precious piece of crim- 
inal jurisprudence borrowed from the Church of Rome, 
and BanctiHed b; ihe proceedings of Bonner and others 
Tinder Queen Mary. Barrowe sturdily refused to be 
Bwom, and gave tho Bishop several very short and tart 
replies ; upon which he was committed to the Gate-bonae, 
and on the 27th November following was bronght before 
the High Commissioners at lambcth, where, he informs 
as, " he found a goodly synod of bishops, deans, and civil- 
ians, beside such an appearance of well-fed »ilheo priests 
as might have beseemed the Vatican." , Again he refused 
to swear ; again he was committed. On the 24th March 
he was examined on his affirmation without oath. It ap- 
pears, from his replies, that he went further than the Pu- 
ritans in his ecclesiastical views. He strongly objected 
to forms of prayer, especially the Common Prayer-Book ; 
to tlie Sucraments, as administerod in the Church of En|^ 
land ; to the ecclesiastical laws and canons ; to the idea 
that the Establishment was a true Church ; to Ihe extent 
of the Queen's ecclesiastical supremacy ; and to the abo- 
lition of the judicial law of Moses. He denied that it was 
lawful for any private person to intermeddle with the 
prince's office, and tu reform the state wiihont his good 
liking and license ; but he virtually admitted the right of 
private Christians to share in the regulation of eecleslaa- 
tical matters, for he expressly contended that the holy 
government of Christ's Church belongeth not to the pro- 
fone or nnbelieving, neither can it, withont manifest sacri- 
lege, be set over these parishes as they now stand in con- 
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furion ; no diflereDce being made between the foiihful 
and unbelieving, all Ijfing indifierently received into the 
body of the Chnrcli ; bnt over every particnlaT congrpga- 
tion of Chriat there ought to be an eldership, and every 
such congregation ought to their tttlennost power to en- 
deavor thereunto.* Thia import&nt new of a Church, as 
a Bpirilual community diatinct from the civil, he fully de- 
velopea in his subsequent writings, in which be exposes 
the fallacy of the notion that a whole kingdom, composed 
of all descriptions of persona, can be regarded as a Church 
— that chaTa.cter and title, in bis estimation, beiongath of 
right only to separate congregations of believers, who, 
with their ministers, popularly elected, form a complete 
e[Nrilual organization according to the will of Christ, and 
have power to manage their affairs without foreign con- 
trol. f Thus the grand principle of Congregational Dis- 
senters was brought out in distinction from the views of 
Presbyterian Christians. Presbyterian Puritanism had 
looked at the formalism of the Church, and at the des- 
potic authority of bishops, and had taken its stand upon 
the point of opposition to these corruptions. The Puri- 
tanism of Independency went deeper, and saw the root 
of all eccle»astical evils in a depariure from the Christian 
Congregationalism of the tirst century, Barrowe was 
the first who in modem limes clearly exhibited the char- 
acter of Scriptural Independency. J 

Tbe doctrine elated by him involved the inference, that 
there ought to be a perfect separation between the Church 
and the State, and that religion should bo left as a volun- 
tary duly, with no other sanctions than those which are of 
tbe same s^nritual nature with itself. But it would be 
saying too much to aflitm that Bartowe and his breUiren 

• BumliialiaE. tu. HuleUn MIksII. U. 31. 
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distincdj apprehended this. Gleams of anch a tnith 
might, and no doubt did, viait their mindB, but they failed 
to develop it, and allowed themselves to be entaDgled in 
incoasistencieB, at which, however, no one acquainted with 
the prevalent notions of the timsB will wonder. " We 
acknowledge," said Banowe, " that the prince ought to 
compel all his subjects to the hearing cf God's word, in the 
public exercises of the Church, yet," he adds, "cannot 
the piiuce compel any to be a member of the Church." 
The limit here assigned to the power of compnbbn in re- 
ligious matters is very curious, aitd shows bow large a 
portion of the truth in relation to this subject was dis- 
cerned by this remarkable man. That he did not see the 
entire bearings of his own principle is only a fact like 
what has occurred in a thousand instances of men who 
have Btrack out new views ; and, perhaps, it has on die 
whde been well for the interests of truth that all the con- 
sequences of its assertion have not been at fiiat fully ap- 
prehended, for had thej been so, it is more than possible 
that prejudice or timidity might have strangled it in the 
birth. It is to be further confessed, in reference to Bar- 
robe's controversy with the Church, that he often dis- 
played a spirit of violence. That spirit was too common 
with the keen advocates of either side of the question at 
that time, but it was less reprehensible in him than in his 
opponents, because he had lo contend not only with their 
aignments, but with their weapons of physical force, and 
WES goaded on without mercy by the prison and the gib- 
bet ; yet, whatever allowance Ke may make for persons, 
we must not lose sight of the Chrislian principle as to the 
method of carrying on our war&re in the cause of truth — 
we roust not forget that " the wrath of man worketfa not 
the righteousness of God." 

Barrowe's principles found many adBerenls ; churches 
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were g&tliered on the Coogre^tioiul model ; and ao manj 
panicoluB have been pieaerved lOBpecting the origia of 
one of them in the citj of Lmdon, that a toleiabljr correct 
idea of the intereating ecene may be fonned by a slight 
effort of the imagination. 

It waa in the year 1693 that ceHain grave-looking per- 
•ODBges might have been seen turning down Nicholaa-lane 
from liombard-street, of famous memory, and entering, in 
little groupa, or one by one, the house of Hr. Fox, who kept 
an ordinary In a court fining into the said lane. There 
was an ur of snepicioiu caution about theiie perwMiB as 
they aj^TDftcbed the door, aa of men who felt that afNes 
were on the look-out to detect their proceedings. A wary 
doM'-keeper let in the vieitore, carefully i^Berving each 
individual, lost some ooe should enter who came to spy 
out " the liberty which they had in Christ Jesus, and bring 
them into bondage." When a goodly party had assem- 
bled in the somewhat gloomy-lookbg wainscoted parlor, 
including Hr. Francia Johnson, Mr. Greenwood, Hr. Bow- 
man, Mr. Lee, Mr. Sludley, and Kinaston — names un- 
known to worldly lame, bnt celebrated, many now will 
think, in a more iKible record than any earthly one — the 
first of these worthies rose, and in a strain of calm and 
earnest devotim, though in a manner, perhaps, ratlier 
tedious to modem ears, prayed for about half an hour, 
committing to the care of Heaven the little flock then gath- 
ered into the SaTiour's fold, and also specially remembering 
their enemies, beseecliing of God to turn their hearts. 
Opening the Genevan Bible that lay on the long oakes 
table, at the end of which he atood, he discoursed to the 
attentive asaemUy, much to thdr edification, for the space 
of an honr, and then invited any of the brethren who chose 
to make their comments on the subject he had diicnesed. 
The subject of his discourse would be the cooatituticHi of a 
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Christj&n Church according to the principleB which have 
been already noticed as taught by Mr. Bairowe. To form 
BDch a Chnrch ; to covenant together to walk in the way 
of the Lord, according to the warrant of His word ; to 
give to each other the right hand of Christian fellowship, 
with their hearts in it, is the purpose for which this assem- 
bly has been convened. As many as seven persons, among 
whom were the children of Mr. Stndley and Mr. Lee, 
without godfathers or godmothers, were solemnly baptized 
by effauon, no other ceremony being used than the nller- 
ance of the inspired formulary, Five white loaves were 
then set on the table, with a plain-looking cup of wine, and 
Mr. JohnsoD, whom the Chmx;h now recognized as their 
pastor,* proceeded to bless the bread and wine by prayer, 
and then to administer them to Mr. Bowman and Mr. Lee, 
the deacons, who handed them to the rest of the company. 
They sang a hymn, made a collection for the poor, and 
were dismissed, with a caution from their pastor, " to go 
home severally, lest the next meeting they should be in- 
terrapted hy those which are of the opinion of the wicked."! 
Such simplicity, very distasteful to many in the present 
day, was still more repulsive to multitudes iu an age when 
the love of splendor and ceremony in all things, civil and 
religious, was a predominant passion. One can hardly 
imagine how novel and strange the simple worship of 
these pnmitive Independents must have appeared at a time 
when shows and pageants gave a tone to the prevailing 
taste, and an imposing ceremonial in religion was loved 
and cherished. But no donbt some readers who may honor 
this volume with their notice, will discern a more touching 
beauty in this specimen of Christian Congregational wor- 

r Bee KiBmliiiilloii of D. Buck, In Slrype'i Anniili, Iv. M3, and (IM 
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■hip, tad certainly, > much stronger reaembluice to 
Pawover icene in the Upper Room it JeruBolem, tliau 
coald be found in tlie administntion of the eacmnent in 
St. Panl'a ealbednl of that day,toM]r oottaingof tlie pom' 
pons muu in former timea celritrated witliin Uioee venera- 
ble walls. 

Oar Nonconfonnist fathers met and sepaiated in aafelj 
on the occasion jnst described, but tliere were tiers in wait, 
who not long after discovered their proceedings. Besides 
Mr. Foz's ordinary, houses in Aldgate and Smitblield are 
mentioned; but ^Mve all other pkces of meeting, the 
miitd lingers with interest over the quiet close, not fax from 
the village of Islington, where they were wont to meet 
early in the morning on the sonuner Sabbaths, the idenlicBl 
spot where the congregation in Uary's time used to asssm- 
Ue, and where the occurrence related ui the last chapter 
took place. As the dew sparblod on the grass, and the 
birds twittered tm the hedges, and the snn threw liis 
bri^lnesa over the far-spreading landscape, the set 
wonld wear, m the eyes of these confesBora, a robe of holier 
beanty, as they thought of their martyred fikthera, who bad 
knelt on the same greensward, and studied their Bible 
nnder the shadow of the same old trees. They viewed 
ttiat congregation some thirty years before, as related to 
their own by certain common principles and asages ; they 
often alloded to it in their examinaiions and writings, and 
no doubt treasured up many a holy legend of heroism and 
suffering, which they had heard from eye-witneases in their 
yonnger days, and which they now loved to relate to their 
children as they sat in the winter evenings ronnd thmr 
apacionsold English hearths. One Sunday morning they 
were tracked by their enemies to the close at Islington, 
where fifty-six were apprehended, and sent two by two to 
the jails in London, which afterwards received inmates 
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from other places where the Congregation bad been found 
wor^pjong. Many peraons of the same principles bad 
been committed to prison before, and a consideralje multi- 
tnde might liive Ijeen numbered of those who in Ihia way 
BuSered for their non-coofonnity. 

" Some of us," said ihey, in their petition to the Coun- 
cil, "have now been more than five yenrs in prison; yea, 
four of Iheae five yeara in close prison, with miserable 
usage, as Henry Bairowe and John Greenwood at this 
present in the Fleet. Others they have cast into their 
limbo at Newgate, laden with ae many irons as they could 
bear ; other into the dangerous and loathsome jail, among 
the most facioorous and vile persons, where it is lamen- 
table to relate how many of these innocents have perished 
within these five years, and of these some aged widows, 
aged men, and yoong maidens ; where so many as the 
infection hath spared still lie in woful distress, like to fol- 
low their fellows if speedy redress tie not had. Others 
of US have been grievously beaten with cudgels in the 
prisons, as at Bridewell, and cast into a place called 
Ljtlle-ease there, for refusing to come to their chapel ser- 
vice, in which prison they and others of us not long after 
ended their lives. Their mauner of pursuing and appre- 
hending us is with no less violence aod outrage. Their 
pursuivants, with assistants, brcaJi into our houses at all 
hours of the niglit. There they break up, ransack, rifle, 
and mdlie havoc at their pleasure, under pretext of search- 
ing for sadidous and unlawful books. The husbands in 
tlie deep of the night they have plucked out of their beds 
from their wives, and haled them imjuslly to prison." 

" We profess," they add in another document, " the 
same faith and truth of the Gospel, which her Majesty 
and yonr honors, the whole land, and alt the reformed 
Churches under heaven this day do hold and maintain ; 
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ve go beyond tbem, bebg onr only faatt, even in tbe 
jndgmentB of our tynjinical and most eange enemies, in 
tlie detestation of all Popery, that moat fearfal aDti-Chiia- 
tian religioD, and draw nearer in Bome points by ow prac- 
tice unto Christ's holy order and institutions. Wa have 
03 good warrant to reject the ordinances of Antichrist, 
and labor for the recovery of Christ's holy ordinances, as 
our fatliers in Q,aeen Mary's days. Are we mslefactras ? 
Are we any more undutifnl lo oar prince T Uainlain we 
any errors 1 Let as then be judicially conviclod thereof 
aiui delivered to the civil authority. We crave for all of 
□a but liberty either to die openly, or (o live openly in the 
land of our nativity." The latter request was denied to 
all, the former granted to some. On the 21st March, 
1593, Barrowe, Greenwood, and others, were indicted at 
the Old Bailey upon the statute of 23 Elizabeth, for wri- 
ting and publishing sundry seditious books and pamphlets 
tending to the slander of the Queen's government, whereaa 
the booii complained of in their trial did ntd at all relate 
to the Queen or ber government, but treated of religions 
qaeations, and was entitled " A Brief Dissection of tlie 
False Church."* The courage with which conscious in- 
tegrity filled their hearts greatly annoyed their enemies, 
and they bitterly complain " that none of them showed 
any token of recognition of their oifi^nces, and prayer of 
mercy for the sanie."+ Barrowe and Greenwood were 
to snfier as examples, and the 24th of March was fixed 
for their execution. Early In the morning they were 
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brought ont of their dungeon, their irona were Bmitteii 
off, but JDst as they were about being- boniKl to the cart 

which waa to convey them to Tybam, a reprieve arrived. 
Tbe hope of life was re-awaltened in miiidB fully prepared 
f<» death, but the reprieve had come only that the eufer- 
ings of the martyrs might be prolonged by attempta lo 
provoke a conference, and to persuade them to recant. 
They were firm to their principles, and therefore their 
doom was sealed. 

On tbe last day of March, 1693, very early in the 
nionuDg, aa spring was breathing its fresh breezes sbont 
the environs of London, the mournful procession of the 
death-cart, with the condemned and the attendant officers, 
passed under the archway of Newgate, and slowly as- 
cended Oldbum Hill. It was not studded with buildings 
and crowded with bustle as it is at the pieaent day, but 
from the windows in the picturesque gables which then 
stood be^de ttie road, there were not a few who looked 
on the sad procession, and pitied the fate of men so un- 
justly treated. Ah the train moved along, persons came 
out and joined it, to witness tbe end, if not to sympathize 
in the sufferings of the martyr pair. They enter tbe 
St. George's-in-the-FielJs, where the fresh grass springing 
up after tbe winter snows, and the budding leaves of the 
hedgerows, symbols of life and mementoes of cheerful 
youth, bringing joy to the hearts of multitudes, are rather 
calculated to fill with melancholy feelings the breasts of 
tbe two condemned, were it not that Cliristian hope telle 
them of a rich and everlasting spring-time in the paradise 
of God, soon lo open on their eyes. They reach the 
gallows-tree at Tyburn, where the vilest malefactors had 
paid the penalty of their ofiences, and patiently do they 
nndei^, at the hands of the common hangman, the 
horrid ceremony of adjusting the ropes to their necks. 
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A large crowd liad by tbia fime gathered, notwicbstanding 
the precautions to keep the tragedy as secret as possible. 
They are permitted, according to the common custom in 
sncb cases, (o apeak for d. few momcota, when they ex- 
press their loyalty to the queen, their submiaaion to the 
civil government, and their Borrow for any hasty irreve- 
rent expressions which in the teat of controversy may 
have escaped their lips. They deciare their continued 
feith in the doctiines for which they are about to suffer, 
and entreat the people around them to embrace those 
principles only as they appear to be the leaching of the 
word of God. They then offer a prayer for her Majesty, 
the magistrates, and the people, not forgetting tbeii bitter- 
est enemies. A breathless silence pervades the crowd, 
as every eye is fixed on the men standing beneath the 
fearful beam, when a faint buzz ia heard in the dis- 
tance, a commotion follows on the onlskirta of the denae 
mass, and a messenger, hurrying his way through tlie 
opening ranks, apeedily approachca the place of death. 
The execution is stayed— he baa brought a reprieve ; the 
men, though ready to die, feel the life-blood, which had 
begun already to curdle in their veins, throbbing afreah. 
They are grateful for the royal mercy, and bless the name 
of Elii-.abeth ; the multitude partake in the sentiment, and 
rend the air with acclamations. They return through 
the green fielda and down Oldbum Hill, accompanied by 
the people, whose rejoicings on their behalf awaben a 
sympathetic response on the part of others who line the 
streets and lanes to witness this strange spectacle of men 
brought back from the galea of the grave. The aight 
harmonizes with the season, and tbe vernal sun seems to 
rejoice as he sheds his light on the returning procession. 
Barrowe, on re-entering his prison, aila down to write to 
a distinguished relative, describes the scene which has 
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juet taken place, and with ea.mc3liioaa implores her lady- 
ship not to let any impediinents hinder her from speaking 
to the Q,uoen on hia behalf before she goes out of the 
city, lest he perish in her absence. Thns twice had these 
men passed through the bittomess of death without dying, 
and now rejoice, though with some clouds of apprehen- 
sion, in the hope of brighter earthly scenes. Bat there 
is no hope for them on this side the grave. The reprieve 
of to-day, like the former one, is an utter delusion. It is 
a new method of ingenious torture. Innocent as they 
are, they must perish. The next morning they are dragged 
from their cells a third time, to ga.zc again on the appa- 
ratus of death with which they have become now so 
strangely familiar, to be led forth to Tyburn, but on this 



It woold seem that Elizabeth lived to repent of this as 
well as of some other of her acta. "It is reported that 
Bha asked the learned Dr. Reynolds what he then thought 
of those two men, Henry Barrowo and John Greenwood, 
He answered her Majesty that it could not avail any thing 
to show his judgment concerning them, seeing they were 
put to death. And being loth to speak his mind further, 
her Majesty charged him upon his alle^ance to speak ; 
wherenpoQ be answered, that he was persuaded if they 
had lived they would have been two as worthy instru- 
ments for the Church of God as have been raised up in 
this age. Her Majesty sighed, and said no more; but 
after riding to a park near the place where they suffered 
death, called again to mind their suffering of death, and 
demanded of the Earl of Cumberland, who was present 
when they aufiered, what end they made. ' A very godly 
end, and prayed for your Majesty and the stale.' " 

John Penry was another of the victims of intolerance. 
He came up from Wales, and studied both at Cambridge 
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and Oxfon], securing for himself ihe reputation of superior 
Bcholuship, and preaching with much popnlar applause 
m the pnlpila of the University and among his native 
monntaina. He cast in bia lot among- the Nonconformists, 
and his name occurs in connection with the liondon Con- 
gregation already noticed. He was charged with heing 
concerned in the authorship of certain satirical pamphlets 
against the Bishops, and to escape apprehension ' retired 
to Scotland, whence he returned to London, and was 
Beized soon after the execatioo of Barrowe and Green- 
wood. He was indicted for seditious wiHxis and rumors 
against the Queen, tending to the stirring up rebellion 
among her subjects. Some papers found in hia study, 
ajtd never intended for publication, containing observations 
on hia Scotch visit, and a report of certain objections made 
by the people in those parts againat ber Majesty, but 
breathing, where hia own aenllments were expressed, a 
spirit of loyalty, were produced against himj^ and he was 
doomed to follow his two brethren to an ignominious death. 
Fiom his cell he wrote to " the distressed faithful Con- 
gregation of Christ in London, and all the members 
thereof, whether in bonds or at liberty." " Beloved," ha 
Bays, " 1 thank my God, I am not only ready to be bound 
and banished, but even to die in this cause by his strength. 
Yea, my brethren, I greatly long, in regard of myself, to 
be dissolved and to live in the blessed kingdom of heaven 
with Jesus Chriat and his angels, — with Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, .Mosea, Job, David, Jeremy, Daniel, 
Paul, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, and the rest of 
the holy saints, both men and women, with the glorious 
kings, prophets, and martyrs and witnesses of Jesus Christ, 
that have been from the beginning of the world, with my 
two dear brethren, Mr. Henry Barrowe, and Mr. John 
Greenwood, which have last of all yielded their blood for 
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tlas precious testimony, confessing unto you, mybrethren 
and Bisters, that if I might live on the esTtb the days of 
Methnsaleh twice told, and that in do less comfort thu 
Peter, James, and John were in the Mount, aod after this 
life might bo sure of the kingdom of heaven, that jet to 
gain all this I datat not go (ram the former testimony. 
Let not those of you," adds this Ihoughtfnl and benevoleot 
man, " that have either slocks in your handi, or some likely 
boards to live by, dispose of yonrselves where it may bo 
moat commodious for your outward estate, and in the mean 
time suffer the poor ones that have no such means either 
to Ijear the whole work npon their weak shotilders, or to 
end their days in sorrow and mouniing, for want of oat- 
ward and inward comforts in the land of strangers, for 
the Lord will be an avenger of all such dealings. Bnt 
consult with the whole Church, yea, with the brethren of 
other places, how the Church may be kept together, and 
bailt whithersoever they go. And here I hnmbly beseech 
you, not in any outward regard, as I shall answer before 
my God, that you would lake my poor and desolate widow, 
and my btherieas and friendless orphans, with yon into 
exile whithersoever you go, and you shall find, I doufat 
not, that the blessed promises of my God, made nnto me 
and mine, will accompany them, and even the whole 
Church, for their sakes. And be every way comlbrtaUe 
nnto the sister and wife of the dead, — I mean my beloved 
Mr. Barrowe and Mr. Greenwood, whom I most heartily 
salute, and desire much to be comforted in their God, who, 
by his blessing &om above, will countervail nnto them 
the want of so notable a brother and a husband," These 
are but fragments of an epistle abounding in the eloquence 
of nature, hei^lened by the spirit of Christianity. The 
warrant for Penry's execution was issued on the 29th of 
Hay. The prisoner was informed at noon, while at din- 
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ner, that he maat die before night ; and en sanaet on that 
memoraUe Ha; evemng, thia learned, zealoQB, and amia- 
ble man, with haste aod secrecy, was hung npou the 
gaUowa-Uee at St. Thomas Watering, Sonthwark, after 
the manner of a felon.* 

Thrae had now been enough of this kind of work ; not, 
indeed, to cruah Nonconformity, which the rulers hoped 
would be the case, but to arouse public sympathy in its 
favor, and therefore from this time the plan of gibbeting 
DkBseatere ceased. 

Cowper laments the neg'lect with which Englishmen 
have treated the memoiy of their Protestant martyrs : — 



This language, which is hardly just in reference (o some 
of the sufierers in Mary's reign, Is applicable in the sever- 
est truth to the men whose fate has been just reviewed. 
like the once ignominious but no w honored cross, the stake 
of Smilhfield has gathered round it some taya of glory : 
but the gibbet, on which Penry and others died as nobly 
as lAtimer or Ridley did amidst the flames, is stUi covered 
with dishonor, and is left, in the view of many, without a 
redeeming association. The men were hanged as trou- 
blers of the Church and State : so, for the most part, thor 
history is read, and Slrype and others of the same class 
have not even a t^r of sympathy for these imagined cul- 
prits. These men died as martyrs for truth/— truth of 
deep import, and to their thonghtfal minds involving eoo' 
aeqoences of mighty interest to the cause of spiritual re- 
ligion — so another race of historical students, now on the 

* Sae Note [II]. 
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incresse, more correctly reai] their Blory. Why shmild 
Dot Penry and bis martyred compeers be pnt into Ibe ume 
liat with our La.timera aiul odi Cypriana 1 What matleis 
it whether the sufibrer died on a gallowH, or at the stake, 
or Doder the headsman's sword 1 And is it enough to di- 
vorce their n^mes, that one died for the tmtb of his reli^ 
ion in opposition to the falsehoods of Paganism — uiother 
for the reasonableness of his religion in opposition to the 
absurd mysterieB of Popery — and a third for the spiritu- 
ality of his religion in opposition to tlie formallHm and 
secularity of the age 1 I believe all these snfierers have 
long since clasped hands before the thrrme of God. With 
kindred feelings I first stand and gaie on the field near 
Carthage, where amidst a vast concourse of people, some 
climbing up the trees, the African Bishop bows his head 
and dies. I then visit the spot in Oxford, near Balliol 
College, where the Protestant prelates suffered amidst the 
taunts of their enemies and the sympathy of their friends 
— poor Cranmer from his prison-window watching Ibem to 
the stake. And, finally, 1 walk through SL George's-in- 
the-Fields, to gaze on the Nonconformist martyrs as they 
reach Tyburn ; and in these and suchlike men, I recog- 
nize true spiritual heroes, supported in their conflict by the 
Saviour's presence, and exhibiting the noblest develop- 
ments of the moral sublime that earth can ofier, or Heap 
ven look down upon : — 
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ThaB do I feel, and tlins others have felt, u the eye 
now gazea with tears, or tams away with tenor, while 
the glittering sword, and the blazing brand, and the &tal 
rope, dismisses the patient glorified victim lo yonder Tsm- 
pla, where his spirit joins the band of sotila already be- 
iteath the all&r. 
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" I wnj. make them conform, or I will harty them out 
of the land, or else worse," was the exclamation of King 
JameH reapectiag the PuriUms, at the mock conference 
held in the old withdra wing-room of Hampton Court, that 
monument of WoJsey'u pride and fall, of ecclesitslical 
despotism and humiliation. " I will hany them out of 
the land," was the merciful resolve of that orthodox prince, 
before whom, al the close of the second day's conference, 
Bancroft fell upon his knees, and said, "I protest, my heart 
mellelh tor joy, (hat Almighty (lod, of his singular mercy, 
has given ns such a king as since Christ's time has not 
been." " James," adds Daniel Neale, somewho-t drily, 
" was as good as his word." Many a conscienlioua Puri- 
tan was driven from the shores of his fatherland lo seek 
an asylum in a foreign country, and thus England lost 
Home of her richest jewels, if citizens of integrity and up- 
rightness be a nation's wealth, and some of her best royal 
blood, if there be truth in the lines of one of the bards of 
James's native land — 



The Iiow Countries, as to reli^vs liberty far surpass- 
ing the rest of Europe, afibrded cities of refuge for the 
victims of persecution. The fact was then thrown in the 
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teeth of Holknd aa a reproach, and it formed the spice of 
many a piece of wit at the DDtcbmeQ'a expense, but their 
condnct redotinded to their everlasting honor. Many of 
the Purilans of the Presbyterian school sought a home in 
Holland, and formed churches there npoD tbeir own prin- 
ciples : and the peculiar pressure of the persecuting times 
on the men who held the system of Independency, might 
well constrain them to seek a resting place in the same 
free land. 

There was a Hltle flock of persecuted ones who dwelt 
in that part of England where Nottinghamshire, Lincoln' 
shire, and Yorkshire, border on each olher. They had a 
grave and reverend preacher, Mr. Richard ClyftoD, who 
had been an instrument in the conversion of many, and 
among their number there was " that famous and worthy 
man, Mr. John Robinson, aod also Mr. William Brewster, 
a. reverend man, who was afterwards chosen an elder of 
the Church."* Robinson, whose intimate connection with 
the I^lgrim Fathers will bring him prominently before us 
in this chapter, had been a clergyman in the Church of 
England, and had held a benefice near Yarmouth, m Noi^ 
folk, whore he was often molested by the Bishop's officers, 
while his friends were almost ruined in the ecciesiaslical 
courts; and as to Brewster, it may be remarked that he 
had held offices of trust under Secretary Davison, the un- 
fortunate person wbom Elizabeth made a scapegoat in the 
melancholy aSaJr of Mary Queen of Scots. He had re- 
tired into the country, where he lived respected, and had 
been by degrees led to espouse the principles of Independ- 
ency, upon which he opened his house as a place of wor- 
ship for the persons we have mentioned. But they felt 
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themselves in peril from their Ai^s-eyed peraecators, 
•nd residved to seek religious freedom under the govern- 
meni of Holland. 

On aaa occasion, a company of these freedom-seeking 
ezilee appdnted as a place of rendezvous the town of Bos- 
ton, in Ldncolnshirs, at which port they were to embark in 
a vessel they had hired for the purpose. The pfirty ar- 
rived, bat the ship did not appear. Day after day they 
waited in the place with anxious hearts, UU at length 
news reached them that the ark of refuge they were long- 
ing for would be ready to take them away kt the appointed 
time at night for greater safely. They and their goods 
. were taken on board, when, lo their unutterable surprise 
and agony, they found themselves betrayed by the unprin- 
cipled captain into the hands of tlieir enemies, who enl«red 
the vessel, took them prisoners, rifled them of their money, 
searched their persons, treated the wranen with t)ie rudest 
indelicacy, and then led the whcde party in triumph 
through the streets of Boston, for a gaung-stock and a re- 
proach. Brought before the magistrate, these innocent 
victims of intolerance foond favor in their sight, though 
they were put in ward ; but as soon as an order of coun- 
cil could be obtained, the greater part were dismissed ; 
seven of these persons, however, among whom was Brews- 
ter, were cruelly detained in prison till the next assizes. 
This happened in 1607 ; in the spring of the following 
year some of the same parties, in connection with others 
like minded, made a further attempt to escope from op- 
presuon in their native land. But this time they would 
not trust an Englishman. They met with a Dutch cap- 
tain at Hull, who hiid a ship of hia own, and they arranged 
with him for their passage. A solitary part of the beach, 
between Grimsby and Hull, &r away from any town, was 
selected as the place of embarkation. The women and 
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children, it was arranged, should go tbither b; sea, in a. 
small vessel, the men by land. The former reached theit 
destination the day before the Dutch ship arrived, and pnt 
into a little creek, where lying' at low' water Ihey fotuid 
protection from the ocean's swell, and some relief from 
their i^stressing sea-sickness. In that condition they 
spent the night. How comfortless ! the load winda aweep- 
ing over them, the hollow moaning of the wares tit the 
midnight hour, (for the sea was rough,) deepening the 
melancholy feelings that agitated their breasts. The next 
morning the longed-for ship arrived. Gladly wan it wel- 
comed by the women and children in their little bark, and 
by the fathers and husbands, too, who had been walking 
np and down the shore with deep anTdety. A boat was 
sent off* from the ship, and it was thought best to take 
some of the men on board first. A party of them were 
conveyed there accordingly, and the boat returned to re- 
ceive another load, when, to the terror of all present, a 
number of persons, some on horse, some on foot, armed 
with gnns and other weapons, were seen approaching the 
spot, evidently for the purpose of arresting the fugitives. 
The Dutch captain was alarmed, swore by the sacrament 
he would not stay, and spreading his sm!a to a favorable 
wind, which had risen, weighed anchor, and was soon out 
of sight. With what aching hearts did the poor ealea in 
the vessel look towards the receding shores, to their dis- 
consolate companions, and dieir precious wives and chil- 
dren, who stood there " crying for fear and quaWng with 
cold." The men had no property on board, not even a 
change of raiment, and scarcely a penny in their pock- 
ets ; but the loss of their possessions was nothing to the 
cruel stroke which severed them from those they best 
loved on earth. As the wide field of waters spreads be- 
tween these separated ones, we hardly know which moat 
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lo pity, tbose poor widowe, who look with agony on tfaeii 
liule children, playing about the Baodti, chasing the tide, 
and gathering up the pebblea, nDcooacioua of their evil 
lot ; and those elder orphana, able to understand the woe 
which haa come over them, and whose cries, together with 
tiieir mothera', mingle with the deep roar of the breaJcera ; 
or those men on board, who weep and pray, and would 
give the world to be on land again, to share the destiny 
of the safibrers the; are leaving behind. On Iho approach 
of the officers, some of the men on shore eacaped, others 
roinained to aasist the women. The whole pany was a|>- 
prehended, and conveyed from constable to constable, till 
their persecutors were weary with the trouble of so large a 
number of captives, and permitted them to go their way. 
As to those who were in the Dutch vessel, the elements 
warred against them. A fearful storm drove them on the 
coast of NorwB,; ; " nor sun, nor moon, nor stars for many 
days appeared." The mariners despaired of hfe, and once 
gave up all for lost, thinking the ship had foundered. 
"But when," says one who was on board, "man's hope 
and help wholly failed, the Lord's power and mercy ap- 
peared for their recovery, for the ship rose again, and gave 
the mariners courage agaiil to manage her; and, if mod- 
esty would suffer me, I might declare with what fervent 
prayers thoy ciied unto the Lord in this great distress, es- 
pecially Slime of them, even without any great distraction. 
When the waters ran ioto their very ears and mouths, and 
the mariners cried ont, ' We sink '■ we sink !' they cried, 
if not with miraculous yet with a great height of divine 
faith, ' Yet, Lord, thou canst save — yet. Lord, thou canst 
save!' And He who holds the winds in his fist and the 
waters in the hollow of his hands did bear and save them. 
" In the end," it is added, " notwithstanding all these 
storms of opposition, they all got over at length, stone at 
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one time, and some at another, and met together again, 
according to their desires, with no amall rejoicing."* 

Every one who has visited a foreign country must re- 
member the peculiar feelings he experienced when he 
firat stepped upon its shores. The novelty of the scene, 
the architecture of the dwellings and churches, the cos- 
tume, manners, and language of the people, and a num- 
ber of little things, m perfect contrast with what he has 
been accustomed to witness at home, excite a state of 
mind which can be more easily recollected than described. 
But it makes a wide diSsrence whether the stranger be a 
tonriBt in quest of recreation, or an exile in search of a 
home. The feeling of strangeness, which in the one 
case becomes the basis of pleasurable emotions, in the 
other case spreads coldly over the heart. And if there 
be no prospect of returning back to scenes endeared by 
the associations of childhood, and by still more sacred at- 
tachments, — if the absence, in all probability, be for life, 
then ts the sadness increased a thousand fold ; and He 
who knows what is in man, and watches every chord of 
human feeling as it vibrates, has noted down this sorrow 
vrith a touching sympathy in those beautiful words : 
" Weep not for the dead, neither bemoan liim : but weep 
sore for him that goeth away, for he shall return no 
more, nor see his native country." It was with such 
feelings that the English refugees landed on the shores 
of Holland. " They heard," says Bradford in his narra- 
tive, " a strange and uncouth language, and beheld the 
di^rent manners and customs of the people, with their 
strange fashions and attires, all so differing from that of 
their plain country villages wherein they were bred and 
bom, and had so long lived, as it seemed they were come 
into a. new world. "f Amsterdam was the place to which, 
• Yonng'* ChnmlclBj, p. a». -f ibid. p. 33. 
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In the firat Instance, they looked ns their fntuie home. 
Since the Paclficatiun of Ghent in 1S78, this remarkable 
city had amazingly advanced in mercantile impratance, 
and was riung to that pte-eminence among the cities of 
the Low Countriea, which in tlie middle ages had distio- 
gnished Antwerp. Two centnriea liave made bat little 
difference in Amsterdam ; and the reader who has seen 
its canala covered with vessels of various sizes, its streetu 
adorned with long rows of trees, the pioturesqiie gables 
of its houses, and its busy crowds, with their wooden 
shoes, can easily picture to himself the novel scene that 
spread before the eyet> of these pious exiles as they en- 
tered within that fine old city. But as they mnsed on 
what they saw, they mnat have gathered a lesson auitod 
to Iheir siiaation, and full of encoaragement. Their own 
energy aqd perseverance, under the blessing of God, 
formed their only means of subsistence ; and what those 
qnalitiea of charRcter could do vras demonstrated in the 
growing power and opoience of that remarkable ci^. It 
was a spot literally won from the ocean by haman tdl, 
and secnred by an immense dam from inundation. Its 
houses were bnilt on a oiorsss, yet they rested on a firm 
base, conatrncled of huge piles, a circumstance which 
gave rise to ^e saying of Erasmus, that multitudes of his 
countrymen were like birds, living on tne tops of trees. 
Every object the strangers saw as they walked about the 
streets of dieir new home, seemed to bear the motto, 

Amsterdam, however, was not altogether a city of alran- 
gers. Therewere3ometherealready,who,likethemMlves, 
bad left the shores of England for ctHtscience sake. Some 
Puritans, among whom was the celebrated Dr. Ames, had 
at en early period established themselves in the city ; and 
now there had been for several years in the same place a 
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CMtgragRUoml Church. Indeed, it was & portion of the 
very community whoee forraaliao in St Nichoks-iane we 
described in & former chapter. Not long after that inter- 
esting circumstance, such of the members as could leave 
their native land were glad to escape to Holland, under 
the care of Mr. Johnson their pastor, and Mr. Ainaworth 
their teacher. These men were now presiding over the 
flock at Amsterdam. They, particularly the latter, were 
men of talent and learning, but unhappily discords after- 
wards arose between them which led to fierce controversy. 
Johnson was a man of ardent temperament and strict 
principle, and gave great oS^nce by excommunicating 
from the Church bis own brother and fother. The dis- 
turbance in the Church was increased by some frivolous 
complaints, made by certain members, respecting Mrs. 
Johnson's dreas, who being a person of some wealth, was 
rather smarter than her grave dsters, wearing, it is said, 
" cork shoea," and " whalebone in the bodice and sleeves 
of her gown." Ainsworth is described as a man of 
" meek spirit and calm temper, void of passion, and not 
easily provoked ;" yet the misunderstanding between Mm 
and his more excitable colleague prevailed to such an ex- 
tent, that they separated from each other and the Church 
divided. Thia afibrded no small occasion of triumph to 
the opponents of their principles ; yet with no good rea- 
son, for every one must see that contenlion is the fiuit 
of our fallen nature ; that no systecn of discipline had 
ever proved BufGctent to prevent the outbursts of excited 
passions ; and that every section of Christendom, what- 
ever may be its form of government, has in its turn been 
troubled with the aCorms of strife. 

Before these unhappy discussions broke out the Church 
at Amsterdam was in great prosperity. With feelings of 
a and pleasure did Uie descendants of the 
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exHes dwell od their virtues, and the Bcenea they had 
hallowed by their abode and woraMp. The liaditioDa of 
those days were among the choicest themes of conver- 
ution among the pilgrims, afler they had settled down in 
New England. We fancy we see a family group listening 
to stories of the olden time from the lips of the gray-headed 
sire, who had known the worthies of the Amsterdam 
Church : and surely the little ones would look very grave, 
as they heard their father tell of a certain venerable dame, 
whom we find mentioned with much honor in the records 
of that period, as an ornament to her profession, who used 
to sit in a convenient place in the Congregation, with a 
Urcben rod in her hand, keeping the juveniles in awe, and 
thereby preventing any disturbance in the course of worship. 
In connection wiih the Chtirch at Amsterdam the name 
of AinswoTth demands further notice. He was the author 
of a learned commentary on the five books of Afoaes, a 
work still highly prized by the biblical scholar. Indeed 
his erudition was so greatly esteemed, that he was deemed 
by competent contemporary judges as one of the first 
Hebraists in Europe. It is affecting to read of this great 
man's poverty, soon alter his arrival in the Low Countries, 
when, owing partly to the straitened circumstances of bis 
friends, but chiefly to his own disinclination to inform them 
of his necessities, he subsisted, it is said, upon the misers' 
ble pittance of nine-pence a week ; but when the circum- 
stance became known, and the means of the congregalion 
increased, a comfort^le provi»on was cheerfully made for 
the wants of this disinterested man. If what Neale says 
be correct, this able divine met with an untimely end ; 
having found a diamond in the streela of Amsterdam, he 
advertised the fact, and a Jew came to him and claimed the 
lost valuable. On being aaked what reward he desired, 
the enthusiastic scholar requested a conference with the 
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Rabbis on the prophecies of the Old Tesbiment raapecting 
Christ, wlucb the Jew promised lo obtain for him. Bat 
"not having interest enough to obtain it, it is iLought 
Atneworth was poisoned." 

Rotrinson and his party did not lany in Amsterdam 
more titan a twelve-month. The spirit of strife, which 
nnbappily prevailed there, greatly distressed them, atid they 
Ihon^t it advisable to remove to Leydeo, where happily 
they found a peaceful home for many years. R^Ainson 
was now their pastor, the venerable Richard Clifton, who 
had watched over them in England with bo much saccess, 
and who had accompanied Ihem to HoEand, being com- 
pelled to resign his charge from advanced age. The 
veteran's "while beard" is particularly mentioned in the 
New England traditions. 

While Amsterdam was rising in mercantile wealth, 
Leyden was rising in literary reputation. By a singular 
but honorable preference, the citizens, on being offered by 
the Prince of Orange, in 167S, as a reward for their valor 
diuing the famous siege, either a remission, of taxes, or 
the foundation of a university, at once chose the latter. 
The city obtained the appellatioD of the Athens of the 
West ; but with its cloisters of learning it combined busy 
manufactures ; while in one street the student was engaged 
with his books, in another the weaver was sitting at his 
loom ; btit all breathed quietude and liberty ; and one can 
scarcely imagine a more bviting home than that which 
Leyden presented to these weary-WOTn pilgrims, who came 
along the pleasant road fixwn Amsterdam, " seeking peace 
above all tAbor riches." If the history of the city they had 
left was calculated to stimulate them to industry, the his- 
tory of the city they entered was adapted to keep alive 
their love of freedom. Traces might still be seen of 
the effects of the heroic deed performed by (he citizens 
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of Leyden when, contending for their liberties, they pre- 
ferred lo inundate the city and neighborhood, rather thui 
enbmil to the cmel tyranny of Spain. 

Bat if Leyden B.fibTiled a peaceful retreat, that was 
almost the only advantage it presented to oar pilgrims, for 
the city being fat inferior to Amalerdam in wealth and 
trade, it afibrded them but a poor proapect of maintenance. 
Indnstry, boiveveT, was not one of the least valnable traits 
in their characters, and setting themselves to wwk at 
such trades as they were competent to perform or able to 
learn, they obtained a hamble and honest subsistence. 
Men who had bartered their prospects in life for liberty 
and religion, were not the men to be paralyzed by any 
difficulty which courage and zeal could overcome. Such 
of them as had learned the art of weaving employed them- 
selves at the Leyden looms. Others were initiated into 
the crafl of silk-dyeing, and some worked as printers. 
But though their temporal circumstances were never very 
prosperous, tlieir spiritual enjoyment in each other's so- 
ciety, and under the ministry of their beloved pastor, Mr, 
Robinson, was very great " Yea, such was the mutual 
love and reciprocal respect that tins worthy man had to 
his flock, and his flock to him, that it might be said of them, 
as it was once said of that famousemperor, Marcus Anre- 
lius, and the people of Rome, that it was hard to judge 
whether he delighted more in having such a people or they 
in having such a pastor." The society flourished both in 
the graces of the spirit and in accessions to their numbers ; 
for so remarkable was their peace and unily, that they 
attracted others tike-minded with themaelves from their 
native country, so that the Church in time amounted to 
nearly three hundred members.* When any difierences 
arose in this primitive Christian community, they were 
• See Nole [12]. 
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Rtrsi^tway nipped in the bnd by Jodicioas treatment: 
when any paitias acted incoiiBiatently, they were reproved 
in the spirit of love ; and when they proved incorrigible, 
which was aeldoai the caae, they were solemnly cut off 
from communioQ. Though atrict in their discipline, and 
Htiongly attached to their distinctive principles, they were 
&r from being bigots. Robinson was a man of large- 
hearted Itenevolence and enlightened catholicity, and be 
breathed hia own beautiful spirit over his flock. Nothing 
more oSbnded the good man than lo witness a great rigidity 
in the enforcement of subordinate matters, especially when 
Hucb Bternnese on points of outward order was associated, 
as in sometimes the case, with considerable laxity in points 
of moral conduct. lie knew how to estimate "the tithe 
of mint, and anise, and cummin," in their relative value to 
the weightier matters of the law. Schism he condemned, 
and division he deplored. From the government and cere- 
monies of the Church of England his conscience compelled 
him to dissent, but he was prepared to welcome the pious 
of that and all other Christian communions to ,the fellow- 
ship of the Lord's table. " Our faith is not negative," he 
observes, " nor consists in the condemning of others, aitd 
wijHng their names out of the bead-roll of Churches, but 
in the edifying of ourselves j neither require we of any of 
ours, in the confession of their faiths, that they either 
renounce or in one word contest with the Church of 
England," The brethren of Leyden always treated with 
honor the reformed Churches of the Continent; and mem- 
bers of those communities might beseen participating with 
them in the celebration of the Lord's Supper. When on 
one occasion a Scotch refugee minister, residing In Leyden, 
and in the habit of attending on Mr. Robinson's preaching, 
requested, at the close of the sermon, that he might tarry 
as a spectator during the holy communion, the pastor te- 
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plied, " Reverend Sir, yoa may not only stay to behold na, 
but partake with us, if you please, for we acknowledge 
the churches of Scotland to be the churches of Christ." 
The minister, however, felt some difficnlty in accepting 
this catholic invitation, lest his ligid brethren at home 
shonld take oSencc at the proceeding. 

Distinguished by so much unity, peacefulness, consist- 
ency, aod true-heaned lave, our exiles could not but win 
the sincere respect of the Leyden citizens. The latter 
took their word, because they had found the strangers al- 
ways prepared to keep iL They were glad to trade with 
them, ready to employ them, and, when circnmstances re- 
qtiired, to assist them by pecuniary loans. After the 
tradespeople of the city, in the commercial intercourse of 
life, bad Uius for a long period evinced their esteem of 
the English congregation, the magisttates en the bench 
of Jnstice, npon the departure of (heir city guests to their 
new home on the other side of the Atlantic, publicly bore 
testimony to their social virtues, declaring that the Enghsh 
had lived among them twelve yeara, and yet no soil or ac- 
cusation had ever been brought against any of them. The 
repntation of their pastor for sanctity and learning, no doabt 
greatly tended to raise the respectability of the Church in 
the estimation of the Datch people. Circumstances af- 
forded hioi ample scope for the display of his talents. The 
disputes between the Arminiana and Calvinists raged in 
Leyden during his residence there, and in that far-famed 
controversy the English divine was called npon to take a 

Ejuscopins had succeeded Arminius as divinity profes- 
sor, and was zealously advocating the opinirais of his re- 
nowned predecessor. Polyander, another professor of the- 
ology in the same college, with equal warmth supported 
the Calvinistic side of the controversy. Robmson, who 
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was a thoughtful, well-skilled, and earnest theologian, 
could not but feel an interest in this grand religions dis- 
pute of the day, and therefore attended the lectures of both 
these eminent champions. He himself was a decided 
Calvinist, and by his studies at this time became more 
than ever master of the subject. His theological reputa- 
tion rendered him a formidable opponent and a. valuable 
ally, and therefore the Calvinists courted his assistance, 
while the Anniniaos feared his attacks. Episcopius hav- 
ing pnt forth certain theses, and challenged his opponents 
to pubUc disputes, Polyander requested Robinson to enter 
the lists. The English refugee, as modest as he was 
learned, at Brst shrunk from the idea, till overcome by the 
persuasions of his friends, and still more by a sense of 
duty, he consented to accept the challenge. Robinson 
honorably acquitted himself in these disputations, and won 
increased respect and love from the Calvinista, at that 
time the leading party in Holland. Indeed, so great waa 
their esteem for him, that it is affirmed he would have re- 
ceived some expression of national favor, had it not been 
for the fear of giving some offence (o the King of Eng- 
land. It would be departing from the abject of this vol- 
ume to enter into the history of the Arminian controversy 
in Holland, but I cannot help remarking how deeply it is 
to ha regretted that while the advocates of predestinarian- 
ism aonght the aid of Robinson's argumentative powers, 
they did not also imbibe that mild and tolerant spirit which 
was breathed by his ecclesiastical principles, for then they 
would have saved the sacred name of religion from the 
dishonor done to it by the persecutions which ensued upon 
the decisions of the Council of Dort. 

Eight years niUed away. The exiles were respected, 
and their pastor was honored both by themselves and the 
Dutch citizens, yet ihey felt, after all, that they were 
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D a stTftnge land. The customs of the people 
differed from their own. To many of them the lajignage 
of the coantiy was unintelligibte. They had to slniggle 
with poverty, and endure hard toil. The fathers were 
gelling old ; the children were not all of the same heroic 
stamp with themselves. Every daughter was not a Ruth, 
nor every son a Cato.* Some of the young people, 
though they desired liberty, could not bear much hard- 
ahlp. Others, who were of a brave Euid earnest ajurit, and 
loving religioas freedom beyond every thing-, bore the yoke 
till it bowed down their strength, and the vigor of nature 
was. consumed in the bud. But what much more grieved 
the hearts of some who were parents, wae that they saw 
their ofibpring exposed to the corrupting Influence of bad 
example. Many of the young people were not proof 
against temptation. They fell into courses of licentious- 
ness. One became a soldieT,'another went to sea. Many 
a father mourned, many a mother wept; and good Mr. 
Robinson would strive to soothe tbem ui his pastoral vin- 
tationa and his public preaching. 

But wiiat was to be the future course of the exiles? 
This became dally a more and more pressing question. 
They thought of England — thought of its beautiful scenery, 
and peaceful homeaieads, and busy cities, where, as boys 
and girls, they had lived in happiness, and which, after all 
their persecutions from an unjust government, it was im- 
poswble they could ever cease to love. It was their native 
land, and they were boand to it by Nature's spell, which 
no tyranny could break. Often, as they paced the flat 
banks of the Dutch canal, did they sigh for the hills and 
vales of their own more beautiful region — 
"For Itae able Ling wood, anrl stresm girl, 
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For Ow Iwlfiy by llie gmy kirk, 
In wbou ihadow ilspt Iheli dslid." 

Their mother tongue was dear to them. The name of 
EogUud they revered ; even the imme of its intolerant 
King they pronounced with honor. They feared their 
posterity would forget that tongae, and neglect to cherish 
those names. Yet return to their mtich-loved England 
was impracticable ; persecution frowned on them from ita 
sands and cliffs, and they dared not to seek their home 
again upon ita shores. 

But there was another land far awiy over the broad 
Atlantic, of which they had heaid, whose virgin soil was 
fruitful, and whose air viras free for all who wished to 
breathe it, and the thought struck them, that amidst those 
untenanted wilds of nature they might fonnd a colony, 
and build up a church, and preserve their name, Iheir lan- 
guage, and their faith, and advance Christ's kingdom, and 
be as stepping-stones to others in perforniing a great work. 
And who can tell what dim and shadowy images of a 
grand destiny to be accomplished there, might rise before 
the eyes, and aweben strange emotion in the nobler spirits 
of that world-despised band of Independent ChriBtiana 1 

It was a great thought, the seed of a great empire, 
which was thrown out by the man, whoever he was, that 
first suggested lo his compamons the daring enterprise. 
I should like to know the spot on which it was expressed, 
and to have a picture of the countenances of the rest of 
the exiles in the moment of hearing it. Amidst the polit- 
ical and theological contentions of Holland, which filled 
Europe with their fame, the sayings and doings of that 
bumble Congregation never caught the public ear ; but 
there were impnlses among them at work which were to 
strike most powerfully on the destinies of the world; 
and when the history of great souls shall be revealed in 
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eternity, donbtless the words and deeds of these, siid ancb 
as these, will be more promineDt in the divine record than 
those displays of skilful stateHiuuiahJp and physic&l valor 
on which the pens of historiana now are wont to linger. 

Some glimpses of the debates npoo this prc^t by theM 
good men are afforded in Bradford's Narrative. Peisons 
among them there were who were startled at the proposal. 
" It is a great deatgn," said they, " and sabject to many 
inconceivable perils and dangers ; besides the casoallles 
of the seas, the length of the voyage is snch as the weak 
bodies of men and wranen, and such other persons, worn 
ont with age and travel, as many of as are, could never 
be able to endnre ; and if we ahonld do so, ^e miseries 
we should be exposed to in that land will be too hard for 
OS to bear; it is likely thai some or all will eSect our 
ruin. We shall be Uable to famine, and nakedness, and 
want The changing of the air, diet, and water, will in- 
fect as with sickness ; and those who escape these evils 
will be in danger of the savages, who are cruel and bar- 
barous, not being content to kill, but delighting to torment 
in the most bloody manner, flaying men alive with the 
shells of fishes, cutting cff the joints by piecemeal, brdl- 
ing them on coals, and eating collope of their flesh in their 
very sight." And the good men shuddered as these hor- 
lon darkened in their imagination ; and then, turning to 
took at other mattery less tenific, yet not to be slighted, 
Ihey urged, " It will require more money than we can fur- 
nish for such a voyage. Similar schemes have failed, 
(alluding, perhaps, to the plantation project at Sagsdahop 
in 1607), and our e:q>erience in removing to Holland 
teaches us how hard it is to live in a strange country, 
though it be a civil and rich commonwealth." So they 
pleaded ; and the hearts of the weaker died within them. 
But others in that chamber of council rose and said, " All 
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great and honorabia actions bio accompomed with great 
difficultiea, a,ad mast be met and overcome with answer- 
able courage. Ii is granted that the dangers are great, 
but they are not deaperal^ ; the difficulties are many, but 
not invincible; though many of them are likely, none or 
Ihem are certain. Some of the things feared may never 
be&ll us ; others, by care and providence, and the use of 
means, may be, in a measure, prevented, and all, through 
the help of God, by fortitude and patience, may be ovei^ 
come. True it is, that such attempts are not to be un- 
dertaken but upon good grounds ; not lightly, as many 
have done, for curiosity or gain ; but our ends are not 
common, but good and honorable; our calling lawful and 
urgent ; and therefore we may eipect the blessing of (Jod 
on our proceedings. Yea, and though we should lose our 
lives in this action, we may have comfort in it, for the en- 
deavor will be honorable. We have lived here but as 
men in exile, and in a poor condition, and as great mis- 
eries may befall ub here as there, for the twelve years' 
truce is now expired, and there is nothing but beating of 
dmma and preparing for war. The Spaniard may prove 
ss cruel as the savage of America, and the famine and 
the pesUlence be as sore here as yonder, with less liberty 
to look out for remedy." That was a noble-hearted strain 
of speech, and showed that they who uttered it were un- 
der the influence of another order of feding altogether 
than that which swayed their timid brethren. 

Amidst other curious papers by the disdngoished phi- 
losopher WoUaston, he wrote one " on sounds inaudible 
to certain ears." "Some persona," he obserred, "are 
free from deafness, yet are insensible to shrill notes — to 
the cricket's chirp, and the swallow's twitter ;" and he 
proceeds to suggest it as possible that insects may emit 
and listen to sounds which men never hear, while they are 
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deaf to tlia giaver toue3 of tlie humiin voice. The moral 
world seems a curious counterpart of the physical. There . 
are shrill nolea of fear which rouse the emotions of one 
class of minds, lo which others are insensible ; and there 
are trumpet tones of courage, which thrill through some 
souls, while the rest remain deaf to their inspiring appeal. 
So it was on this occaaion. The weaker brethren heard 
only the shrill suggestions of ihejr own fears ; the heroic 
ones were deaf to all but those grave, deep inspirations, 
full of daring but calm decision, which came over them 
like voices from eternity. Vet the resemblance of the 
moral to the physical phenomena in (his present case, aa 
it regarded some, lasted only for a while, for the nobler- 
minded at length created a sympathy with themselves 
in the breast of others who had at hret shrunk hack. 
None, however, trusted lo the force of argument and hu- 
man pereuasion. They looked to a higher Power. By 
prayer and fasting they sought the Spirit's teaching, and 
no douht earnest were the wrestlings of those devout men 
with the Angel of the Covenant that they might know 
His will. After much reflection and earnest supplications 
for guidance, the majority concluded upon the great en- 
terprise. 

Then came the inquiry. What part of America should 
they select for their future home ? Guiana was named, 
and its olaima enforced on the greund of its being- blessed 
with perpetual spring, and a flourishing greenness ; but 
il was objected, that the climate was insalubrious, and, 
especially, that the fierce, intolerant, and jealous Spaniard 
was already there. At last Vlr^nia was selected aa, on 
the whole, a more favorable spot. Two were sent to 
England to confer with the Virginia Company, and to 
gain, if possible, the King's broad seal to authorize the 
onderlaking. The company entered into their views, but 
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the King, u was to be expected, refused his sBDClion, 
tboagh he waa i>ot unwilling to coamve at their proceed- 
ings, provided the; went on peaceably. The want of the 
seal became a trouble to some, but others shrewdly ob- 
served, " it would not be of much use if they had it, ' for 
though the seal were as broad aa the house floor,' there 
would be means enough found, if the author wished, to 
recall or reverse iL" There was much arguing on the 
sutject ; deputations crossed and recrossed the German 
Ocean ; many letters were written ; consultations held, 
and jgnyen offered, till, nltimatelj, die emigrants re- 
solved upon going to Neui England, with no other patent 
than whet the; had at first obtained under the idea of 
colonidng Virginia,* and with no other seal than the 
broad one of the Divine sanction, which they were per- 
snaded they had obtained. 

It waa arranged that some should go before the rest, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Brewster, an elder of the Church. 
In prospect of their departure, the whole Chnrch spent a 
day of homiliatios, and Robinson preached from the beau- 
tiful text," And ^ere, at the river by Ahava,! proclaimed 
a fest, thati^ve might humble ouraelvea before onr God, 
Uid seek of Him a right way for us, and for our children, 
and for all our Hub8lance."f It was an afiecting occasion 
— the pastor's heart was full ; and it is reported that he 
spent a good part of the day very profitably and suitably 
to the occasion. Only a brief outline of that memorable 
sermon has been preserved. We would gladly give whole 
shoals of published discourses in exchange for that one 
homily. Wlule, however, the far greater portion is lost 
in the long silence of the past, the fragments of this great 
le occasion happily spared to ns we 
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will gather up and preserve among our richest reiicB. We 
seem to be sitting among the CongregatioD. Msny aroancl 
na are in tears. Amidst the deep stillneaa of the place, 
an andiUe sob now and then breabs out, as the preacher 
proceeds: — 

" Brethren, we are now ere long to part asunder, and 
the Lord knoweth whetlier ever I shall live to see yonr 
feces again. But whether the Lord hath appointed it or 
not, I charge you before God and his blessed angels to 
follow me no ferther than I have followed Christ. If God 
ebonld reveal any thing to you by any other mstrument of 
his, be as ready to receive it as ever you were to receive 
any truth by my ministry, for I am very confident the Loid 
hath more truth and light yet to break forth out of his holy 

" Miserably do I bewail the stale and condiiian of the 
reformed Churcbes, who are come to a period m religion, 
and would go no farther than the instruments of their ref- 
ormation ; as, for example, the Lutherans, they could not 
go beyond what Luther saw ; for whatever part of God's 
vrill he has further unparted by Calvin, they will rather 
die than embrace it. So, also, you see the Calvinists, 
they slick where he left them — a misery much to be k- 
mented ; for though they were precious shining lights in 
their times, yet God did not reveal his whole will Id them ; 
and were they now living, doubtless Ihej would be willing 
to embrace further light as that which they did receive." 

Much is said in these days about the development of 
Christianity. The sage Robitwon understood this matter. 
The Bible, not the iathers, formed his text-book ; bnt he 
saw their depths of truth and glory, into which he was 
persuaded thoughtful minds might penetrate farther and 
farther as time rolled on. The Bible was to him like the 
1 system unchangeable in its great facts and 
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prindpleB, but ever opening wider and brighter upm stu- 
diona and devoat minda. He knew there would be no 
change in God's Word, and no addition made to its con- 
tents ; but be looked for beautiful and improTing changes 
in men's views — for broader, clearer, and more powerful 
coDcepliona of God's truth. There was deep phi1oso]diy 
as well as sound practical direction and Christian pathos 
in Robioson'a aermon. But he was neither Rationaliat nor 
Myatic, and knew how to guard his notion of development 
from abuse. 

"Remember your Church covenant," he aaya, "in 
which you have agreed to walk in all the ways of the 
Iiord made known, or to be made known to yon. Re- 
member you promise and covenuit with God and with one 
another to receiie whatever light or (ruth shall be made 
known to you irom his written word ; bnt withal, take 
heed, I beseech you, what you receive for truth, and com- 
pare it and weigh it with other Scriptures of truth before 
you receive it ; for it ia not possible the Christian world 
should come so lately out of auch thick anti-Christian 
darkness, and that full perfection of knowledge should 
break forth at once." 

Rolnnson waa no snarling achismatic, but a friend to 
Christian Catholic Union, for he goes on to say, in his 
practical directioits, "Another thing I commend to you. 
By all means shake off the name of Brownist. It is a 
mere nicknanie and brand to make religion odious, and the 
professors of it, to the Christian world. And to that end 
I should be glad if some godly minister would go over with 
you before my coming (Robinson meant to follow with 
the rest of the congregation), for there will be no ^Ser- 
ence between the onconformable (the Puritan, or noncon- 
forming clergy, who had not renounced the Church of 
England) and yon, when you come to the practice of the 
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3nliii&DC«e ODt of the kingdom. By all means close with 
the godly party of the kingdom of England, and rather 
Btndy nnion than diviaon, — in how nearly we may possi- 
bly, withoDt ain, dose with them, than in the least meas- 
ure to afiect division or Beparation from them." 

" Be Dot loth," he further enjMna, " to lake another pas- 
tor or teacher ; for that flock that hath two shepheris is 
not endangered hut secured by it." With this commenda- 
tion of a plurality of Bishopa in a Church the fragment 
abrnptly terminates. " There were other things of great 
and weighty conaequence," we are Cold, uttered on the oc- 
casion. Would we could recover them, with all thdr 
touching appeals and farewells ; bat with many other pre- 
cious things said by longues long silent, they lie beyond 
our reach. What remains, however, is of the greatest 
value, and worthy of the study, the careful study, of all 
who, like Rolrinson, are called Independents. 

Before the pflgrims embarked, a parting entertainment 
was given then by their brethren at the pastor's bouse, 
where they refreshed their hearts by fraternal intercourse 
and devotional exercises. On the ^Ist July they left the 
city of Leyden, which had been thdr quiet resting-place 
for eleven years, and journeyed to Delft Haven, where a 
ship waited to receive them. Their removal must hare 
required some preparation, and most have excited some 
attention, for, " the number of the names was about a hun- 
dred and twenty," and they were accompanied on their 
their journey l^ most of the members of the Church, 
especially the more aged people, who, though from their in- 
firmiiies they could not undertake & long voyage, and en- 
counter the difficulties of a new colonial settlement, en- 
tered with the deepest sympathy into the spirit of the en- 
terprise. They tarried m Delll Haven that night, and 
were joined by another party from Leyden, who had fol- 
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lowed them as eariy as poBuble, to take a parting look 
knd bear the Uat farewell. To msDy it was a eleepless 
idght, sod was spent in Chriatian conversation and ezpres- 
uons of true Christian love. The morning aun must have 
gleamed moumfuily npon their ejes through the windows 
of the apartmenta where Ihej were aaaembled. It told 
them the last day of Iheii pleasant inteicoors? with old 
and endeared friends had come, for the wind was fresh 
and Oir, and the vessel was ready to weigh anchor and 
depart And so they went down to the shore, where the 
scene at Miletus was literally repeated, save that the peo- 
ple were the voyagers instead of their apostolic fodier. 
"He kneeled down and pni3'ed with them all, and thej 
wept sore, and fell npon his neck and kissed him, sorrow- 
ing most of all for the words which he spake, that Ihey 
rfiould see bis face no more ; and he accompanied them to 
tbe ship." Even the I>alch stmngera, who saw the part* 
ing, stood and wept. Many eyes fall of tears watched the 
sails of that vessel as they shone upon the distant waters, 
like a flake of snow, till the little white speck quite melted 
from Iheir view. * 

That vessel, with its rich cargo of true^iearted men, 
speedily reached 8ontharopton. The voyage answered 
the name of the vessel, and the Speedutell entered the port 
to join tbe Mof/floicer, — ships whose names have become 
hallowed, and are worthy of being placed, with tbe Argo 
of the ancients, amidst the constellations of heaven. 

It pertains not to our office to tell the story of tbe voy- 
age, of the parting of the Mayflower from the Speedwell, 
and the solitary course of the former vessel, containing all 
the party who at that time went, and tbe incidents on Che 
way, and the battling with the elements, and the landing 
at Cape Cod, and their adventures there, and then* coast- 
ing expedition, (ill tiie feet of the pilgrims stood on the 
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Plymouth Rock. The stoiy belongs to the heroic age of 
America, and may well iiiBpire the enthusiasm ef ber hia- 
torians, far no other nation can boKst of snch an origin, 
and can adorn its eariiest annala with a tale aa true as it 
is beantifu]; as aathentic as it is snblime. And when 
America, shall produce her Vir^l, he will find in the Toy- 
tge of the Pilgrim Fathers a theme for his muse snipasa' 
ing hia of the olden lime who sang the adventotea of 



Robinson's heart was with the pilgrims, bnt there were 
insuperable difficulties in the way of his fbllowbg them. 
He want of sufficient means was the main hindrance, bnt 
be also had to struggle with contentious spirits at Leyden, 
and to meet the opposition of some in New England, who, 
knowing the energy of his mind and the weight of hia 
character, feared, on sel^h grounds, bis influence in the 
rising colony. Bnt it mattered little. Hia Lonl and Mas- 
ter had other designs respecting him, and on the 1st of 
March, 1625, look him away, "even as fruit fall cth before 
it is ripe, when neither length of days nor infirmity of body 
did seem, to call for hia end."* His remains were interred 
in the chancel of one of the churches al Leyden, allotlad 
by the Dutch for the use of the English exiles ; and the 
magistratos, ministers, professors, students, and most of 
the gentry of the place followed him to the grave. 

Robinson was a great man. The allusions made (o 
him in the documents connected with the Leyden Church 
and the Pilgrim Fathers show hjm to have been one of 
those superior spirits, who are bom to lead their fellow- 

* Yoang'i ChroniclH, p. 481. He nru bom in IST5. bgl the plan of 
hb blnb hu never been nscein^ned. 
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meQ, and on whom feebler natures can Test with confidence 
and love. " Strength and beanty" were finely blended 
in hia composition. With a etroDg mind he had a tender 
heart His DDderelanding was of & manly make, calm, 
clear, vigorous. Hia controversial writings attest hjs 
theological skill, and his practical compositions evince hia 
reflective habits, and his sound views of morals and relig- 
ion. He was a man of superior learning, of which the 
reputation in which he was held by the University of Ley- 
den is a proof ; but he blended with the pursuits of the 
scholar habits of enlarged intercourse with mankind, and 
shrewd, hnslneaa-like observation of humEin character and 
things. Though he did not cultivate the graces of style, 
nor adorn his pages with the flowers of imagination, we 
cannot peruse bis writings without feeling that they pos- 
sess the charm of practised thonght and earnest tmth- 
fulness. He was no enthusiast. " To trust to moans is 
idolatry, to abuse them want of wisdom or of conscience," 
is a remark he makes in hia "Essays," and it is one 
which we find illustrated by las prudent cond act through- 
out his history. His lot was a troubled one, but he had 
not learned to look upon the world with a jaundiced eye ; 
and it was in no " sour, Puritanical spirit" that he said, 
" If a man set his thoughts a-work upon inconveniences 
and discommodities alone, he shall heap Borrow on sor- 
row ; but if, on the contrary, be draw into consideration 
such inconveniences as usually fall in with their contra- 
ries, be shall always find some matter of ease, and some- 
times that meat comes out of the eater, and that which at 
first seemed a cross is rather a benefit."* His catholic 
feeling, which increased with his years, expanding itself 
beyond all sectarian limits, so unconunon in that age, 
shows him to have been a man with a great soul, for his 
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catholicity was not the mere echo of other Toices, calling 
, him to the exercise of peace and love, bat it was the voice 
of one who Btood abnoat alone, pleading for union in times 
of discord, and running the risk of offending the narrower 
minds who belonged to his party. Yet his firm attach- 
ment to his distinctive piinciples, wliich hod made him an 
exile in &ct, and a maityr in spirit, demonstrated that he 
was no latitndinarian, but that he knew how to combiae 
a love to all good men, with a steady adherence to his 
own conscientious views on minor points. Abstaining 
from that infallible tone of decision in such matters, which 
belongs not exclusively to Rome, forbearing to fix any ne 
plus vlira mark in the path of ecclesiastical reformation, 
snch as other communities besides the Church of England 
seem viitnall; to have done, knowing that truth is not 
learned all at once, and that time is a valuable teacher as 
to the mode in which ihe working of a system is to be ac- 
commodated to the state of society, he enjmned upon his 
brethren to watch and wait for further light. He was a 
epecimenof the true Reformer, well describedaa one "who 
supposes no wonders in himself, and expects them not in 
others ; and is rather the sower who goes forth to sow his 
seed, than the lord who comes to gather into bams."* 

Congregational Christiana call no man master on earth, 
nor should they ; but it will show them only wise and 
grateful to revere the name, follow the advice, and walk 
in the steps, of JiAn Robinson. 
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" Coupusd wl^ Ibii, bow poor icllgkiii's prlds— 
Ii all th« imnp of mellHid nod of ut ; 
Wlwn PMii dliplay lg confrBgaUoni wide 
DBTCtEAB'i erel7 fnca eiupi the heihrl. 

" The Power JnceiiMil the jHEeaat will de»rt, 
The poBipou itrnln, Uw werdolel (Cale, 
Bui b>p<T Ln hoi* caiU(e tkt span, 
Mfty heu well ptenaeil thv Lengniiie of the boilI, 



Herat Jacob U a name worthy of being held in re- 
membrance and honor by Ihe friends of religious libeKy. 
He is one of the few Puritan worthies whom Anthony 
Wood menlioBS in terms of respect ; and, certainly, the 
general reputatiim of that man miiet have stood high, who, 
while identified with Puritanism, and even with Indepen- 
dency, escaped the viralent treatment of the heartily- big- 
oted historian of the Oxford University, Jacob had been 
originally a clergyman in Kent, and had written against 
Johnson In defence of the Charch of England; bat grad- 
ually hia mind became dissalisGed with the episcopal sys- 
tem, till, on visiting Leyrien, where he had a conference 
wilh Robinson, he decidedly embraced Independent princi- 
ples. Hia work on Toleration, published in the year 1609, 
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though Uttle known, deserves to be rescued from oblmon, 
B.D(I to have an honorable place assigned to it ui the history 
of the grand straggle in our couniry for liberty of con- 
science. The Puritan, Humphrey, in the previous cen- 
tury, as we have seen, pleaded for tiie toleration of certain 
parties within the Established Chorch ; but Jacoh was the 
first to claim, aa a sacred right, the liberty of subjects to 
form distinct Churches, according to their consclenlioua 
views of the will of Christ.* It was, however, only to 
those who held the Protestant faith that (his early advo- 
cate of liberty was for extending toleration. Fearful of 
the Papal Church, ss the ancient enemy of the privilege 
he sought, he wished nothing should be concluded frrnn 
Us a^ument in iavor of those whose head, he affirme, is 
Antichrist, whose worship is idolatry, whose doctrine is 
heresy, and whose profession is contrary to the lawful 
state and government of free countries. Such an exception 
our larger views of religious liberty have taught us is in- 
consistent and unjust ; but with the recollection, then so 
fresh in men's minds, of the intolerance of Popery, it was 
hardly to be wondered at that even an enlightened advo- 
cate of toleration should exclude the Papist from its ben- 
efits. " Religious Peace, or a Plea for Liberty of Con- 
science," by Leonard Buaher, a ciljzen of London, ap- 
peared in 1614; and in the following year there issued 
from the press another work of the same class, entitled 
"Persecation for Religion Judged, and Condemned. "f 
Busher, and (he author of this last publication, were cer- 
tainly, in their views of religious liberty, much in advance 
of their brethren. They were both Antjpxdohaptists ; 
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and it ehoald be deemed mauer of peculiar intereat, and 
of thankfulness to God, by the Congregational and Bap- 
tist denominations of the present day, that to tbeir despised 
iktheiB was vouchsafed the honor of standing in the front 
of freedom's battle. These bumble tracts have been too 
long forgotten, while incomparably less meritorious pro- 
dnctions have called fortbthe investigation and the praise 
of the antiquarian critic. The solid value of these Puritan 
treatises has missed its meed of honor because they 
were written by men unknown, wliile the most trifling 
bagmenta written by pens of illustrious name have been 
treasured up with idolatrous care ; but so it is — 
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Jacob, while still in Holland, published in the year 
1610, and the two following years, three small tracts, ex- 
plaining his views of Independency ; and not long after- 
wards returned to England, to consult with some of the 
leading Puritans respecting the lawfulness of forming a 
Congregation upon the principles he had embraced. They 
did not dissuade him from such a course ; and, therefore, 
in the year 1616, he laid the foundation of a Congrega- 
tional Church in London. The place of their first meet- 
ing is not mentioned ; it was probably in some private 
dwelling long since swept away by the tide of modern 
improvements; but the simple ceremonial adopted on the 
occasion, which vividly brings before as the primitive 
scene, has been faithfully recorded. It was akin to that 
already described as taking place in St. Nicholas-lane. 
A day of fasting and prayer was appointed ; and at the 
close of the solemnity the brethren rose, joined hands, and 
Bolemnly covenanted with each other, in the presence of 
Almighty God, to walk together in all God's ways and 
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ordinancas, according as He had already revealed them, 
or should further make them known. These ffttherg of 
Independeitcr, in that old house of the sevenlaenth cen- 
tniy, with hearta panting for religiooa liberty, (heir hands 
locked in each other, and solemnly vowing before God to 
follow the light He should grant them, has in it a louch 
of the moral sublime, which, though the background of 
the picture differs, and the spirit which animated that for- 
gotten band was peaceful instead of warlike, reminds us 
of the oath of Rutli, and the three-and-thirty who clasped 
handa under the Seeliaberg, by the Lake of Uri, swearing 
before God the famous league of Swiss Uberty. 9<»ae 
may smileatthe comparison of our obacureNonconfonniat 
fathers with heroes whose fame is as wide as the world, 
but we are inclined to think that in the eye of Heaven 
the liuter appear the less noble of the two. 

Mr. Hanbury, a paina-taking antiquary in such matters, 
contends tliat a Congregational Church vras formed in 
London by a Mr. Hubbard five years before Jacob founded 
his ; that some of Jacob's members probably merged into 
the elder Church at a subsequent period ; and that from 
them nay be traced in a direct line the community of 
Independent Christians now assembling in Union-etreet, 
Southwark. Leaving this question, it may be confidently 
stated that al least one Congregational Church from the 
year 1616 continued to exist throughout the persecutions 
which followed. 

In Neale's history wo catch a few glimpses of this 
little Church.'^ On the 29lh of April, 1633, the Bishop's 
ptnsuivant hunts after the Congregation, and finds them 
at Mr. Humphrey Bamet's, a brewer's clerk, in Black- 
IHara, when ughteen escape, and forty-two are seized, of 
whom some are laken to the Clink, others to the New- 
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PriBon, and the Gate-hpuae, where they c 

yeara, and are then released on bail. Mr. lAthrop, their 

miniiter at the time, is grievoDsly treated, and can only be 
libersled from jail on condition of leaving the country, 
which he does, betaking himself, like others of the op- 
pressed, to tlie friendly shorea of New England. Mr. 
Canne, celebrated as the author of the marginal references 
in OUT Bibles, sacceeda him, till worn out by persecution 
he goes over to Holland. Mr. Samuel Howe then under- 
takes the charge, but being not sufficiently stealthy in times 
of espionage, soon lays himself open to the informers, 
escapes for a while, is then adzed, shut up in prison, and 
dies. His friends seek to pay him the last rites of natural 
sfibction ia Shoreditch churchyard ; but, no ! he is excom- 
municated, and only deserves the burial of a dog, and 
therefore the poor people must bury him whore they can ; 
whereupon they take his ashes to an unconsecrated spot, 
called Anniseed Clear; but the interment of the paaior 
hallows the spot in the estimation of his flock, and they 
wish to have their bones mingle with his, so that Anniseed 
at length becomes as sacred as Shoreditch.* Tben Mr. 
More, a citizen of London, of good natural parts, and of 
considerable substance in the world, accepts the office, to 
the apparent hazard of Ms estate and freedom. Bnt times 
brighten; the reign of intolerance is drawing to a close, 
and the petals who have been shifting from place to place, 
fearing detection, become bold, and publicly open a house 
for worship. 

There stood in Southwark, in the seventeentii centniy, 
a building, which, though long since razed to the ground, 
has covered the spot on which it rose with classic associa- 
tions in the eye of the lovers of the drama — it was the 
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Globe Theatre, of which William Sha.kapeare was one 
of the patentees, and where ihe productions of his onpCtr- 
alleled genius thrilled and delighted many a crowded 
andience. It waa burnt down in 1613, and rebuilt in 1614. 
Hard hy that theatre, et the end of Gbbc-alley, in which 
it stood, there lay a piece of ground, bearing the mournful 
af^llation of Deadman's-place, from the number of peraons 
buried there daring the plague of London in 1635. It 
was in some building within that space that Mr. More, 
and the good people of his Church, firat publicly met for 
religioua service. The theatre was then on the wane, 
but religious freedom was beginning to hold up its head. 
Associations of one class cluster round Globn-alley, aaao- 
ciations of another class cluster round Deadman's-place; 
— the merely literary will cherish the former and despise 
the latter ; but the man who with a taste for literature 
cultivates the B|Hrit of evangelical religion, and the love of 
liberty, while he looks with interest towards the one spot 
as closely connected with the int«Heotual history of his 
country, will look with a more sacred interest on the 
other, connected as it is with our religious history, and 
with the progress of principles, little understood, but of the 
highest benefit to mankind at large. That same theatre, 
too, cornea afterwards into connection with the history of 
Proteatant Dissent, for on iw site, or just by where it 
stood, there was, at the close of the serenteenth century, 
a building called Maid-lane meeting; and some have 
affirmed even that the theatre itself, having been shut up 
during the Commonwealth, waa subaequently accommo- 
dated to purpoaea of reli^ons worship.* 

The Congregation in Deadman's-place having become 

so bold as to worship with open doors, naturally attracted 

attention, and as their proceedings were not legalized, 

• SaeNDle[l1]. 
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ihongh they were encouraged by the increasingly liberal 
spirit of the times, it was to be expected that sach as were 
violently opposed to their principles would seek to molest 
them. Accordingly, one Lord's day, the 16th of January, 
1641, when they weie assembled for divine service, the 
constables and churchwardens of Si. Saviour's made their 
appearance, and apprehended six of the parties, who were 
forthwith taken before Sir John Lenthall, Marshal of the 
King's Bench. They were charged with violating the 
■ law ofthe 35th ofElizabelh, which eatabliahed the Common 
Prayer-book as the only form of Christian worship to be 
used in the realm ; but they replied that tt was & law made 
by the Bishops, and they would not obey it. They refused 
to attend the parish churches, alleging that they were not 
true churches : and they further objected entirely to the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the king. The Marsha) im- 
mediately committed them to the Clink, not far from the 
place of their apprehension, where they were detained till 
the 1 Sth of January, when they were summoned to appear 
before the House of Lords. The course they had pursued 
would, twelve months before, as Neale saya, have coat them 
their ears, but a new Bjurit had now come over the high 
powers of England. KiogCharl^ the First was in a far 
difierent position now from his father King James when 
he threatened to harry the Puritans out of the land. The 
Long Parliament had met ; the influence of the House of 
Commons was rapidly on the increase ; Star-chamber prac- 
Ucea were at an end ; ecclesiastical tyranny, in the person 
of Archbishop Laud, had just been dethroned ; and it was, 
therefore, not the time far the House of Lords to treat with 
severity the parties arraigned before them. They simply 
reprimanded them, enjoined their future attendance at the 
parish chureh, and threatened ptmisbment in case of furtber 
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diaobedieDce.* This ^mple Ihreat looks poor after the do- 
ings of former days, and it shows that intolerance was on 
the wane. Those who had seen the thunderbolt in the 
hands of Laud and others wouid now " hardly be inliini- 
datcd at the salUes of decre)Utude — the impotent darts of 
Priam amidst the crackling ruins of Troy."t 

Bat there were a few of the Lorda who looked with 
much respect on these accused persons, and treated them 
with much civility. They inquired where they held their 
meetings, and piomised io come and hear them. It was 
probably wilh little expectation of the fulfilment of the 
promise that those worthies leil the House of Lords, but to 
thdr surprise on the fuUowing Sunday tliey saw three or 
four peers entering the Conventicle. The preacher went 
on in his usual way, and delivered two discourses (o Ma 
flock on the very principles for the maintenance of which 
they had so recently been arraigned before the Upper 
IJouae, to which discourses the noble lords listened with 
mnch patience. Nay, further, on the administration of 
the Lord's Supper, which followed the sermon, these illus- 
trious visitors contribnted to the collection; and at the 
close of the service expressed their satisfaction with what 
they had witnessed, and their intention to come again. 
But the presence of nobility at a Nonconformist service 
being then so marvellous a thing, became the topic of gen- 
eral conversation ; and fearing that the populace would be 
escited by a repetition of the visit, these liberal peers were 
no more seen within the humble place of worship in St 
Saviour's, Southwark. 
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DlapnlH or blviw, nulhing In 



Among the beautiful rivers that run through the heart 
of old EEgland, there ia one which, chough inferior to some 
of its eister atreams in the scenery which adorns its l^anba, 
snrpaaaes them all in its rich associations. The world's 
greatest poet played in his boyhood beside its gentle wa- 
tera, and gathered the wild flowers which they had mois- 
tened and nourished. From the edge of Shakspeare's 
river, at one of its most picturesque points, there rises, in 
abrupt grandeur, a massive rock, crowned wiih a fine spe- 
ciment of the baronial arcbiCecture of the middle agea. 
The battiemenled front, pierced by many a de?p window, 
broken by projecting buttreaaea, and flanked by lofty ma- 
chicolated lowers, stretches along the water's side, throw- 
ing its broad shadow, on a summer'a day, over the sil- 
very surface of the river. Dark pines, ivith their lofty 
heada, skirt the lordly caatle, and with their outspread 
Inranchea, here and there stooping to touch the water, add 
to the a<Mnbre beauty of the picture. An old mill is seen 
at the foot of the castle bank, where the rude water-wheel. 
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bi ha lazy Tevolotioiis, throws its flnehes ov«r the itTMin ; 
the weir sjwcadB across from bank to bank, with fta mnr- 
miiTB BO mtiMcal on a qniet snninier'B evFDing ; and the 
time-monldered renuina of the ancient bridge, with its 
broken aTchea, atill apan the lirer. No one who haa 
crossed the Avon, on the road from LeamingtOD to War- 
wick, and stood bj the foot of the new 8t(»M bridge, or 
leaned over the parapet, gazing at the scene on the south 
side, bat must recognize, in the foregtang daseription, the 
noble castle of Warwick, on the banks of the Avon. 
There it stands, a monament of the age when fendal mde- 
nesa waa giving place to modern refinement, and the ha- 
ron's stronghold was swelling into the pakc« of chivalry 
with its courtly halls, open eoaits, oriel windows, and 
richly adorned apartments. When passing through the 
edifice, or loitering within its precincts, one thinks of the 
PeanchampB, and of the proud rac^ of Nevil, with its ia- 
mous king-maker, the Earl of Warwick— of the wonder^ 
fill doings in the way of hospitality by that prince of boats, 
and of the dark deeds of violence that have been enacted 
witbin those walls. The place, with its antique grandeur 
and romantic associations, is one of those scenes which, 
after being once visited, romains mirrored on the mranory 

But what has Warwick Castle to do with Puritanism 
and NonciMiformity ? The following narrtLtive will sup- 
ply the answer. 

King James Ijestowod the castle on Fnlke Greville, 
whom he created Lord Brooke, a man of learning, taate, 
political importance, and historical celebrity, who chose to 
transmit his memory to all ages in the well-known epi- 
taph on his tomb in the interesting church of St. Mary, 
Warwickr— " Fnlke Greville, servant to Qneen Elizabeth, 
councillor to King James, and tViend to Sir Philip Sidney." 
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He was barbaTonslj murdered by a, diacoDtented servLDt 
in ibe year 1628, when his barony and estates descended 
to his kinsmaD, Robert Greville. 

Rdwrt Greville, Lord Brooke, was a man of thonght- 
ful mind, ardent feeling, and high principle. Having re- 
ceived an education suited to his rank, he employed his 
vigorona intellect in the study of questions relating to the* 
ologf and ecclesiastical goremment, and applied tbe re- 
snlls of bis study to tbe controTemes of the times. Tbe 
cbsracter of tbe patriot was associated with that of the 
scholar and the tbedt^an, and he looked with a keen eye 
and an earnest heart to those ccnnlng events in the history 
of bis country which were then throwing their bng shadows 
before them. As he sat in his chamber at Warwick Cas- 
tle, with the New Testament and tbe earUest docnments 
of ecclesiastical history befca« him, he saw how difierent 
was tbe simple episcopacy of primitive times from the 
■ prelacy of his own day — that Christ's kingdom was not 
of this world, and that the Church of England was sadly 
fettered and corrapted by its secular alliance. Musing j 
much npon such matters, he employed bis returement dar- 
ing the parliamentary recess of 1641, in composing "a 
discourse opening the nature of that episcopacy which is 
exercised in England." In that little quarto volume may 
be found a well-digested mass of learning and thought, 
tinctured, it is true, with severe reflections upon tbe ec- 
clesiastical abuses of the times. He describes the char- 
acter of tbe primitive Bishop as a true and laithful over- 
■eer of one congregation, and contrasts with this simple 
model tbe prelacy of bis own day. He considers that the 
humble origin of many of the Clergy, and the theological 
studies which ought to be tbe chief business of them all, 
form by no means fitting qoalifications for intermeddling 
frith matters of state ; and that if, by attention to politics, 
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they prrepue tbemBelves for 1M ftmctions uf government, it 
muBt be to the neglect of their B[Hritiisl dntiea. He main- 
tains that the cotnbinatiou of civil and religious authority 
is a burden too heavy lo be borne by any shonlders bnt 
bis (HI whom God has placed both the world's aod the 
Charch'fl government. The consequences of prelacy this 
noble polemic touches with a firm hand. The Bishop is 
dependent on the royal power who creates him, and whose 
further favor, in the shape of tianslation to a richer seo, 
he hopes to eojoy ; and hence, a spirit of servility ia likely 
to be the consequence. " None," he says, " oug'ht lo vote 
in parliament bnt free men ; but how can they be deemed 
free who depend on another's thought?" He then grap- 
ples with the fiimous maxim, — No Bishop, do Emg, and 
shows that to maintain this, is to weaken if not to break 
the nerves and ligaments of supreme power ; nay, to say 
that snch a government will best suit with nxHiarchy, is to 
veil its lustre, which can easily assimilate all tbinga to 
itself, but is not changed by any. He proceeds to inquire 
what reason there ia why Church government, after the 
Pteshyterian or Congregational order, may not subsist 
with civil monarchy, observing that true Church power 
" works in a sweet way," and that so long as the Charch 
intermeddleth not with the State, the State ought not to 
intermeddle with the Church. After advocating the pop- 
ular election of Congregational Presbyters or Bishops, 
and their ordination by their brethren, who are all equals 
in rank, and asserting that ecclesiastical power is vested 
in the whole people, he answers the objections of those 
who apprehended confusion would follow from a change 
in relation lo Church affairs, and concludes the woi^, at 
which we have thus hastily glanced, with the following 
passage, which breathes a truly catholic spirit : — 
" When God shall so enlarge a man's heart and anveil 
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U« &ce, that the poor creature is brongfat into c«niaQiiion 
and acqnuntance with hia Creator, steered in all bia waya 
1^ hiB Spirit, and by it carried up abore shame, fear, 
pleasnre, comfort, loesee, the grave, and death itself, let 
OS not censnre such tempers, but bless God for them ; 
M> far as Christ ia in ns, wa shall love, prize, and honor 
Christ, and the least puticle of Ms image in others, for 
we never prove ourselves members of Christ more than 
when we embrace liia members with most enlarged yet 
BliaiteBt afibctions. To thia end, God assisting me, my 
deure, prayer, and endeavor, shall still be, as much aa in 
mo lias, to follow peace and holiness ; and though there 
may haply be some little dissent between my dark jndg- 
ment and weak conacience and other good men, that are 
more clear and strong, yet my prayer Btill shall l>e, to 
keep the unity of the S{Hrit in this i>ond of peace. And 
as many as walk after thia rule, peace 1 hope shall atill 
be on them and the whole Israel of God." 

Such were the sentiments of the noble owner of War- 
wick Castle in the year 1641. He was a decided Indo* 
pendenL* It would be dfficnlt to point ont any gt«at dif- 
ference in relation to views of religious polity between 
him and ths humble Congregation wotahipping in Sonth- 
wark ; and it aeema by no means improbable that he was 
one of the noble lords who visited that Uttle band, and ad- 
mired their order and the steadfastness of their faith in 
Christ. 

We have seen Lord Brooke in the character of a dis- 
senting polemic and an earnest Christian. He is better 
known to history as a patriot and a aoldier, and has left 
behind him a name deserving of honor, thongh it haa 
come down to ua aspersed by party prejudice. 

The book thus noticed was written <hi the eve of the civil 

• Bm KoUs [IS], 
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vmr. During the summer months of 1643, the Hng and 
pirlianieiil were in decided oppoaitioD, and an appeal to 
ktnu became ineritable. The pnrpoae to resist the ea- 
crcochments of (he sorereigu on the liberties of the people 
had gradoaliy risen, and was now StmXy established in 
the minds of many diatinguished men, and in that solemn 
purpose Lord Brooke keenly aympathizad.'*' On the other 
ude, the king waa fully resolved to contend for what he 
assumed were bia prerogatives. The mustering of the 
hoata for the battle was now at hand. Brooke was as 
brave as he was thoughtful, as valoioaa in the use of hia 
■word, as he waa skitfnl in the emjdoyment of his pen ; 
and when, in hia view, there remained no hope for the 
liberties of England but in physical resistance, he threw 
Ids energies into that awful conflict, and accepted a col- 
onel's commission in the parliamentary army. Nothing 
bat disinterested patriotism and a atem aenae of duty conld 
have induced anch men as Lord Brooke to take the course 
they did. For themselves they bad nothing to gain, but 
mudi to loae from a civil war. They sacrificed their ease, 
they hazarded their estates, they emperilled their lives, 
with no prize in prospect but their country's good, no r^ 
ward before them but the approbation of their own con- 
eciencea. As the noble owner of Warwick Castle enjoyed 
hia calm retreat, surrounded by bis &mily, as be looked 
from his windows on bis broad domain, as he paced the 
greenaward by the gentle Avon, and thought of tike htwrors 
with which civil conflict might ere long cover that calm and 
happy scene, it must have been with reluctance, though it 
was with steady heroism, that be buckled on the sword. 

Amidst clotids of antiquarian dust we get some glimpses 
of Lord Brooke and his brave followers at the very com- 
of the war. An old pamphlet, dated 3rd An- 
• Sea Note [IE]. 
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gnat, 1643, atmounces a " Famous victory, obtained by 
Lord Brooke against the Earl of Nonhamptou, near Edn- 
Ceth, in Warwiclishire." My Lord Brooke set out from 
Warwick with three huniired mnaketeers, and two hun- 
dred horse; a little band, but it tinelled mightily as it 
marched along, for so many persons, well affected to tbe 
cause of the parliament, met and joined it, that before the 
noble colonel led his men three miles on their rood, he 
could number about three thousand horse and foot Tbe 
movement was evidently popular in those parts. " The 
country," says a letter-writer of that day, whose e[a8tie 
has anrvived to tell some little incidents about this early 
skirmish, — " The country sent my Lord Brooke six load 
of harrows, to keep off horses, and a cart-load of bread 
and cheese, and great store of beer."* These raw re- 
cruits, thus humbly supplied in the commissariat depart- 
ment, seem to have been stout-hearted men, and thor- 
oughly in earnest ; for when Lord Brooke asked them, 
"Are you resolved to stand it out]" they showed such 
eagerness to engage, and raised such enthusiastic shouts, 
that his lordship wept for joy. But to repress any rash- 
ness on the part of his troops, and to show how bth be 
was to spill the blood of his countrymen, be entreated his 
soldiers, for the kingdom's sake, not to fire a single pistd 
bat in self-defence. Happily no pislol-firing was needful. 
Northampton's men, on the sight of the three thousand 
parliamenlariana, threw down their arms and ran away, 
" leaving the earl," says the old pamphlet, " none but one 
of bis gentlemen and two footboys to attend him, which 
caused tbe said earl to tiy whether he or his footboys 
could run fastest, which caused snch a shouting on the 
other side as was wonderful to hear." 

Immediately after this Indicrous encounter, the peac«- 
•KUiI'>Puoph1eu,BrlLUua. AcUud Orden, tdI, II, p. 134. 
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fnlness of Warwick Castle was invaded. " Some apeciol 
Passages from Warwickshire," 4th August, 1642, tell aa 
that the king gave Warwick Castle to Lord CtHnpton, a 
Doted royalist, living in that pictniesque mansion which 
the antiquary now loves to visit, so quiet, bo sequestered, 
ao redolent of the olden lime, bearing ihe name of Complon 
Wyneales, or Compton-in-the-Hole, not far from Edge- 
hitl. Lord Brooke, of course, resisted this lawless dis- 
posal of hia property by the infatuated Charles, and fonb- 
with, says onr informant, four great pieces of ordnance 
were planted in different paits of the castle, two at the 
gate, one on Ciesar'a Tower, the other on the keep. 

Still his lordship professed loyalty to the king, though 
opposing his usurped prerogatives ; and he " made great 
preparatioDa," says Thoniiaa Johnsons, the writer of these 
Special Passages, " to receive him royally ahould be Come 
in peace ; if otherwise, I am afraid," adds this person, 
" we shall have a woful time of it, and so God, of his 
mercy, think upon us." Charles did not come, but the 
castle was besieged on the 7th August, and terminated ia 
the discomfiture of the assailants. 

On the SSth August, ]642, the Earl of Newcastle, and 
othernoblemen, marched to Warwick, where Brooke is ly- 
ing with his now levies. Hemeets them coming from Grove- 
park, in a field, about a mile from the town. A trumpet 
from the lords demands a parley. They propose that he 
should lay down his arms, resign Warwick Castle to the 
king, disavow the ordinance of militia, endeavor the exe- 
cution of the commission of array, deliver county maga- 
arte into the hands of Northsjopton, and make submission 
to his Majesty. Pardon is ofifeied liim on these condi- 
tions ; and ho is told, if he refuses he may eipect signal 
and instant punishment. We see the fire kindling in his 
noble countenance as the brave Lord Brooke replies to 
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thew niodest propoeiliona. " My lords, I much wonder 
that men of judgment, in whose breasts tnie honor should 
bold ber seat, should so much wrong their aoUe pedigree 
BB to seek the rain of those high and noble thougbta they 
•honld endeavor to support. Doth fond ambition or your 
eelf-willsd pride aomudi bewitch you that yon cannot aee 
the crown of this yonr act ? When the great council of 
the parhament waa flrat assembled, you then were mem- 
bers, honorable members. Why did yon not continue 1 
Was it because your actions were bo bad you were 
ashamed of them ? Had you done evil in some petly hind, 
a better course might have quitted you from that, and you 
had been still more honored, loved, and feared. As foe 
these ptopOBJlionB, take thia in answer. When lliat his 
Majesty, his poeteiity, and the peace of the kingdom, shall 
be secured fioin you, I shall gladly lay down my arms 
and power. As for the castle, it was delivered to my 
trust by the high court of parliament, who reserve it for 
the King's good use, and I dare boldly say will so employ 
it As for the commission of the array, you know it is 
nnlawfnl. For the magazine of the coun^, it waa de- 
livered to me also by the parliament, and, as a faithful 
aervaot to the country, I am resolved to continue it till 
Northampton can show mc greater authority for the de- 
Uvery of the same. As touching his Majesty's pardon, 
as I am confident I have not given any ocoasion of offence 
to bis Majesty, so I need not his pardon, and I donbt not 
in a short time his Majesty will find who are his best 
friends. As for your fury I wholly disdain it, and answer 
it but by hoping that Northampton may be translated to 
Warwick, to stand sentry upon Warwick Castle to fright 
crows and kites. "• The lords had enough of it, and rode 
back to their party. Brooke returned to tho castle. 
• Negenfn Life of Hunpden, 11. HSi. 
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AfterwBrds, Noitbaniptoi) approcbsd [he caMle whik 
It was in the charge of Sir Edward Peto ; Brooke being 
from home, the loyalist general calls on him to BtureiMler. 
He refuaea. There is a patiM of two honn, and then 
comes another anmmoEis, met by an indigtumt reply, ** that 
surely the earl might have taken the soldier'a word at 
first." Compton, Northampton's son, begins an attack 
with a few guns, apoa which Sir Edward senda out a 
trumpeter into the town, bidding all friends leave it in- 
stantly, and, " as for the rest, let them take care of them- 
selves." The red flag of defiance wavea over Gay'a 
tower. The fire of the enemy is returned. The garrison 
have little ordnance, but plenty of ammnnition, and more 
courage, and are prepared to fight it ont. Tbe enemy 
plant cannon on the chorch tower, bnt are dislodged by 
shots frran the castle. Then the besiegers try to starve 
ont the garriBCHi. Sir E^dward undauntedly hoists a flag- - 
staff, wiib a Bible and winding-sheet. These heroes are 
prepared to die for what they de«n tbe cause of tlieir conn- 
try and the Bible. Nothing is to be gained by beleaguer- 
ing such a BtroD^iold, and therefore Northampton gives it 
op in despair.* 

Matters were now bronght to an extremity, and the 
flame of the civil war hnrst out with violence in the fol- 
lovring October. The battle of Edge (fill was fought on 
the 23rd. The King moved on towards London; Prince 
Rupert sconred the suburbs. The city was alarmed. On 
the 8th November the Lord Mayor called a meeting at 
Guildhall. A vast concourse aasemUed ; and among the . 
speakers was Lord Brooke. He was, perhaps, at the time 
at Brooke House, Clapton, his residence when in London, 
and having his heart in the parliament cause, he proc«eds 
to tbe great city meeting, to arouse and cheer the some- 
* Nogenl'i Lllb of HHBpden, U. 3W. 
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what depressed sj^rits of Ibe people by his warm patriotic 
eloquence. The' echo of hia speech haa not quite died 
amtf , like eo muy of the omlions that have mug aionnd 
those ancient walls. After a very confused aiid incorrect 
aceotmt of the Battle of Edge Hill, respecting which the 
most contradictory reports prevailed, the noUe orator ex- 
horts the citizens of London to rally around the pariia- 
ment catise, aud stand up for the defence of their liberties. 
"When you shall hear the drums beat," he exclaims, 
" (for it is reaotved the drums shall beat (o-momiw,) say 
not, I beseech yon, ' I am not of the trained band,' not 
this, nor that, nor the other, bat doubt nc^ to go out to the 
work, and fight courageoualy, and this shall be the day of 
your deliverance." Brooke was a man of deeds as well 
aa words ; and a few days afterwards we find him, willi 
bis illustrious friend Hampden, together with HoUis, resist- 
ing the royal army, and preventing their march onwards 
to the metropolis. 

In the deep winter we find him preparing for the fresh 
hostilities he foresaw.* The memoriai of a scene at War- 
wick Castle, connected with his preparatlcoi for defending 
his conntiy, is preserved among the pamphlets of the time, 
dated Febroary SGth, 1643, and entitled, " Lonl Brooke's 
Speech at the Election of Captains and Commanders at 
Warwick Castle." On reading the pamphlet, one sees 
some of the leading and trusty citizens of Warwick, with 
several of the neighboring gentry, on a cold winter's morn- 
ing, the snow on the ground perhaps, marching np tow- 
ards the castle-gate, passing under the archvray, and 
drawn up t(^;ether in the quadrangle, or in the noble bo- 
roDial hall, to listen to the harangue of their brave colonel. 
With earnest couotensiices, they listen, while, in an ear- 
nest tone, he addresses these companions in arms. " Since 
•Stt Noia [17]. 
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we are forced, for the Mfegoard of ourselves, the preoer- 
v&tioD of OUT liberties, the defence of God'a true religk^ 
(invaded bj the practices of Popish nutligntintsO to be- 
come acton, I doubt not but each of fOD will play jour 
part with that noble resolntksi and Christian courage 
which the greatness and meritorionsneaa of the work doth 
challenge. ' No man is bom for his own use only,' saith 
that great conuDonwcalthamaii of the Romans, Cicero ; 
his frienda and cotintrymen claim an equal share in his 
abilities, as your frintds, your cotintry, nay, your ralig> 
ion, and God himself, demands of yon. I need not demon- 
strate what it is yon are to fight for— your wives, children, 
substance, lives, liberties, and that which is more predous 
the testimony of good consciences." His lordship then re- 
views tbe conduct of the Popish malignants, plainly indi- 
cating that he looked on them aa enemies to their coun- 
try ; as politicBl trait4»« ; as distnrbers of the peace ; not 
merely as erroneous religionists. 

" liie going against the King," be proceeds to observe, 
" may stagger some resolutions ; I shall, therefore, easily 
disabuse yea from these vain surmises and uncertaia im- 
aginations, tt is for the King we fight ; to keep a crown 
for our King ; a kingdom for our sovereign and posterity, 
to maintain his own rights and privileges, which are rela- 
tive with tbe people's liberties." Brooke here shows that, 
like others of tJie early leaders of tbe parliamentary party, 
he was not a foe to monarchical dominion, but only to the 
unconstitutional exlenaion of regal prerogatives. 

Once more onr hero glides into warm denunciations of 
the Papists, whom he accuses of foreign and domestic 
treachery, and holds up to special indignation Che Gnn* 
powder Plot and the Spanish Armada, as proofs of Papal 
■nah'gnity. 

'B«tuming to the main purpose of his address, he thanks 
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the new comera, and rrauoda them tbeir Gghtiiig is not to 
be for spnl and money. The; were not mercenarieB, but 
patriot!) ; disinteTested zeal for their coimay'a libertiea waa 
the soul of their enterpriee. Alluding to those who would 
neither contribute to the cause nor fight for it, jet locked 
to be defended and kept from violence, he asks, with soma 
ezdtement, " Whj should men stand and only look tai as 
cildters? what ptotectim can they expect?" To which 
interrogatory, the biave comnianders, who had left their 
peaceful homes, and embarked all in this Htern fight for 
freedom, would munnar — " None !" 

This somewhat rambling, but patriotic, earnest-minded, 
noble-hearted address, ends with a solemn prayer. UlUng 
np his eyes to heaven, while the captains and commandeis 
would unite in the atlitnde of devotion, and not a few, per- 
haps, in its true spirit, Brooke implores that God Almighty 
will arise and maiuiain Hia own caose, scattering end 
confonnding the derices of His enemies, not suffering the 
nngodly to prevail over His poor innocent flock. " Lord, 
we are bat a handful in coiwideration of Thine and onr 
enemies ; therefore, O Lord, Sght Thou onr battle, go, as 
Thon didst in the time of King David, before the hosts of 
Thy servants, and strengthen, and give ua hearts, that we 
may show ouiaelves men for the defence of Thy true re- 
ligion, and our own, and the King and Kingdom's safety." 
Tliese were not words of form, uttered thoughtlessly, or 
in hypocritical pretence, as internal evidence bears wit- 
ness, but the breathing forth of a devout soul, which re- 
alized the presence of the Almighty, which felt that wiih- 
Dut Him man can do nothing, and therefore committed, 
with uniattering failh, the cause of religion and liberty to 
His care. Lord Brooke was well known to be a man of 
prayer. The secret wrestlings of his soul with God in 
the closet were witnessed only by that Blessed One ; but 
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bis devotioiiB in his &nuly, where he was wont to pray in 
the presence of his chaplaina, macb to the offence of the 
High Church party, had edified manyiftnd convinced them 
that they were liatening to one who bad prepared fbi these 
■ocial exerdses b; the culture of privaie commnnioD with 
his Maker. 

This scene in Warwick Castle in Febniary was imme- 
diately followed hy active eervice. Lord Brooke, at the 
head of his volunteers, commences his campaign. Was 
it with any forebodings of what was so soon to h^pen 
that he took leave of his noble lady, and rode under the 
feudal gateway of that old fortress for almost the last 
time ? A pamphlet — one of the newspapers of tbe da/-~ 
traces the proceedbgs of l,ord Brooke and his troops 
daring this eventful week. The carriages and ammnni- 
tbn come to Northampton on Tuesday ; that night Lord 
Brooke advances to Coventry, leaving part of bis men at 
Northampton. On the way, he sends a party of horse to 
Sir Thomas Cave's house, strictly countermanding all 
plunder, which injunction is so rigorously adhered lo, that 
the only complaint made is, that Captain Brown's comet 
took a little parcel of money from a woman, for which tbe 
cornet is forthwith cashiered. Hia lordship arrives at 
Coventry on Wednesday, and sends twenty dragoons to 
disturb tfie enemy at Stratford. He marches to Warwick 
00 Friday night, then to Stratford. The en«ny is met 
near the town ; Brooke's men put them to flight, and pur- 
sue them as fast " as tbe ptonghed lands, softened by 
rain, will permit." 

Barrels of gunpowder had been artfully laid under tbe 
Town Hall at Stratford by the royalist party, evidently 
with the intention of blowing up Lord Brooke and his 
council of ofiGcere, who, it was expected, were about to 
assemble there; but the plot failed. The powder was. 
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indeed, fired, the building deHtrojed, and aD officer named 
Hnnt wounded ; but his lordship, and the rest t^ the 
puttf, not having met in the place, escaped the effects 

of their enemies' nmtignitj. Yet, with all this proroco- 
tion, Brooke mauifesled that forbeaiuDce, which seems to 
have been cbaracteristic of the man, and strictly cont- 
manded hia soldiers not to ofier any violence, or plooder 
the town. So punctiliooa were the men in attending to 
the injunctions of their commander, and so scrupulously 
exact is the person who relates the circamalances of the 
afiair, that he menlions a major who toc^ an old gown to 
watch in, " bat it was re-delivered."* There can be no 
doubt that tiie honest principle and the stead; demeanor 
of many of the parliamentary sddiers, compared with the 
Cavaliers, when quartered in any town, tended greatly to 
promote the interests of their cause with the peo[de. The 
conduct of the moat moderate of them in such mattera, 
waa, however, as every one knows, associated with a 
lion-like courage in the field. Their enemies often 
tatmted them with reiigioua enthusiasm ; and Marcba- 
mont Needham said jeeringly of Cromwell, " He is gone 
in the might of the Spirit, with all Ms uain of disciples, 
ever; one of whom is, as David, a man of war and a 
prophet ; gifted men all, who resolve to their work better 
than an; of the sons of Levi, and run quite through 
Wales with their two-«dged swords to convert the Gen- 
tiles."! But, truly, these jesters had small cauae to laugh 
when they met the men whom they had mocked foot to 
foot in the death-struggle ; they found them indeed like 
David's foUowete, " fit for the battle, that could handle 
shield and buckler, whose faces were like the faces of 
liotis, and were as swift as the roes upon the monntains." 
The paper contuning the account of the proceedings 

• Bm Hole [ie|. 1 Huib'i Life of Cmmirell, 81. 
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Ill 



■t Warwick Castle is dated the 1 at of March;* (mi the 
fbllowiag day the earthly career of the hero, whose ex- 
ploits it celebrates, forever cloeed. Lord Brooke was at 
lichfield, and bad jnat recovered the ci^ from the royal- 
ist troopa. They had fled for refnge to the cathedral 
close, which they had converted into a place of intreacb- 
meot. Oa the Sad of March, the festival of St. Chad, to 
whom the magnificeDt cathedral was dedicated, the gal- 
lant soldier prepared for an assault upon the enemy. He 
was standing nnder the porch of a small house, and was 
directing a battery on the east gate of the close, when a 
gentleman of the Dyott family, standing on one of the 
lowers of the cathedral, aimed a mnaket at the nnauapect- 
ing nobleman, and kiUed him on the spot. His unimpeach- 
able character, inflexible opposition to all tyranny in 
Church and State, warlike skill and courage, and great 
popularity with his own party, rendered him peculiarly 
obnoxious to the adherents of Charles, and it was there- 
fore to them an object of anxiouB desire to be rid of their 
formidable adversary. The treacherous plot at Stratford 
failed, bnt the expert nurkeman on Lichfield calhediat 
succeeded. The death of liord Brooke created a great 



The royalist party sought to blacken the fair fame of 
Lord Brooke, in which attempt they have been followed by 
a large class of writers. For him to assault a cathedral 
close was represented as an act of awful profanity, though 
it may be difficult to distinguish between his conduct, in 
this respect, and the conduct of his adversaries, who had 
previously invaded the sacred precincts by turning them into 
a garrison. That the death of Brooke should happen at 
Lichfield on the day of the patron saint, whose cathedral 
walls he had dared to beleaguer, was too strking a coin- 

•See Note [igj. 
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ddeoce to meape the commenta of snperstitioiis peraona 
UBoag his enemies. It wu a judgment on thia impiaoa 
Puritan, thej exclaimed. The tidingH of the event reached 
poor ArchbJBhop I^od, then unmared in the Tower of Lon- 
don, and it was some small relief to the mind of that in- 
fatoaled prelate, to hear of the death of one whom he had 
(bund so very decided an opponent in the House of Lords. 
He regarded his removal as a Divine judgment, in which 
opinion be was followed by others. Dr. Sonlh so mter- 
prets the event, and adds the idle story, that the maD who 
shot the bollet was deaf and dumb, and that Brooke that 
ii>onui>K b^SK^ of the Almighty to give him a token of 
his favor or disapprobation, which statement the preacher 
concludes with a heartless jest, regardless alike of the 
dignity of the pnljNtand the spirit of Christianity, — ^'Aafae 
asked of God a sign, so God gave him one, signbg him in 
the finvbead, and that with sach a mark as he is like to be 
known by to all poeterity."' 

The practice of interpreting every calamity which be- 
&U a foe as a Divine judgment, and every success that 
crowned their own effints as a Divine sanction, was but' 
too common in those unhappy times with both partiea ; 
nor is the practice altf^tber discontinued, though one 
would hope it is dinunished, at the present day. Surely 
no person free from the influence of passion and prejudice 
can eitamine our Lord's words, " Suppose ye that these 
Galileans were sinners above all the Galileans, because 
they suffered such tbinga T I tell you nay," — and not 
come to the conclusion, that the events which happen to 
men in thia mortal life are moat fallacious signs by which 
to judge of the Divine eatimate of their character. Nor 
can any one carefully reflect upon the Divine government, 
as seen in the present treatment of the human race, with- 

• BoDlh'i Bennooi, vol. I. p. ISS. 
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ont being convinced that the present diepensatibn is one 
of moral trial, not of rewarda and puDiahmenta ; tliat here 
below the aame events happen to all, and that the allot- 
ment of hamao deaHuy, accordbg to religious character, 
ia reaerved for a futnre state of existence. The applica- 
tion of enthuaiastic and euperatitious views of providence 
to passing events, wonld in many cases lead to the most 
conttadictbiT reanlls, and exhibit the Deit; as approving 
the most opposite conrsea of proceeding. During the civil 
wars, as in more recent instances, the victorioas army 
claimed the Almighty on their side, though the vanqnished 
were bj im means ready to construe their own defeat aa 
any sign of Divine disapprobation. The omena of Provi- 
dence, when proaperoDB, were graciously aigniSc«Dt; 
when adverse, they lost their meaning. Such rash inter- 
pretatjons of the Divine counsels can have no other efibd 
than to dishonor the Supreme Being, and to bring discredit 
on Hia holy word ; they ought, therefore, to be moat care- 
fiiliy avoided by sbort-ughted mortals. 

Notwithstanding the speculations on the death of Lord 
Brooke, there were persons politically opposed to him, 
who felt compelled to admit hia virtues. Clarendon con- 
fessea the kindness of his nature and the integrity of his 
principles as being apparent to all who were acquainted 
with him ; and he bears testimony to the firmneaa of his 
character, though he considers that he was " seduced and 
corrupted in his understanding." The latter remark, ao 
natural for the royalist historian to make, will be deemed 
by the impartial reader as detracting nothing from the 
previous admission relative to the moral excellence of this 
noble Puritan. 

Lord Brooke was certainly one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the party to which he belonged. No charge has 
been brought against him even by his enemies, save that 
10* 
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be was enthasiastically attached to the cause be had es- 
poased. His incorruptible iDtegiity, finnness of purpose, 
ability in counsel, and braver; in war, are attested by the 
moat nnfnendly authorities ; bia benevolent regard for the 
lives and property of the persons against whom a sense of 
duty compelled him to draw his sword, is proved from the 
recorded actions of his brief campaign ; his diaintereaied 
patriodam in venluiing hia all for the good of his country 
is beyond any reasonable question ; while the strength of 
hia mind, the cul^vation of bis understanding, the depth 
and comprehensiveness of his views of Chiistiuiity, the 
purity and elevation of his spiritual feelings, and the catho- 
lic temper of his soul, must be apparent to all who have 
read bis productions. He is worthy of being classed with 
his friend Hampden ; and it is not a little remarkable that 
two such illnstrioua patriots should have fallen at the 
very commencement of the strife ; tliat Falkland, loo, a 
most admirable character, attached to the opposite party, 
and doubtless from the purest motives, should also have 
been slain at so early a period in the conflict. What their 
prolonged Uvea might have effected it is impossible to con- 
jecture ; how far they might have had any power to heal 
the wonnds of their bleeding country no one can determine ; 
but that the loaa which England sustained in the fall of 
the flower of her sons was very great, no one can deny, 
while, however, there is most gratifying reason to believe 
that to their spirits the change was eternal gain. 

With reverence we inscribe (he name of Robert Gre- 
ville. Lord Brooke, on the roll of Puritan and Noncon- 
forming heroea. And now farewell, then wise and gentle 
sprit ; for with all thine ardor thon wast wise, with all 
thy valor, gentle ! No calumnies or suspicions can reach 
thee in that everlasting rest, whither I doabt not thon didst 
ascend from the troubled scenes of thy unhappy coimtry, 
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and where now thy presence, together with that of Pym 
and Hampden, adda to the pleaaure of him, who baa writ- 
teD so beautifnlly of that rest, and who anticipated his 
meeting with tliee there in worda wliich the bigotry of 
others, not any change in his own convictions, tempted 
him to bloL"* 

• Sm Nols [90}. 
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THX WESTKIiraTBa ABBBl 



la OUT last chapter the reader was conducted to War- 
wick Castle, that prood relic of a feudal age, which, unce 
the days of Iiord Brooke, haa regained some associations 
unwoat to banitt auch edifices. Another building of a 
later date, rich in objects interesting to the architect, tlie 
antiquary, and the poet, ia connected with our present 
chapter. Henry the Seventh's Chapel at Weatminster is 
K magnificent apecimen of the last period of medisral 
chnrch architecture in England. The art hod passed 
through its springtide bloom and snmmer gl<Hy ; and if, at 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, it gave aigns of 
autumnal decay,' in that decay, aa m the appearance of 
the trees in October, there were tints of peculiar beauty. 
Aa one looks upon Ihia edifice, with its panelled walla 
and airy pinnacles, it ia uuposdble not to agree with a 
tasteful critic in such matters, who observes, " it would 
seem as though the architect had intended to give to 
stone the cbatacler of embroidery, and inclose the walla 
in meshes of network." The vaulted roof, springing 
from the clustered pillars in the walla, like branches of 
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loAf trees interlaced tt^ther, fonning a rich canopy of 
leaves, with tboee gorgeously bossed peodsota piercing 
through, hke gracefully drooping- stalsctites, or like the 
apider's web, covered with hoar-frost, must be acknowl- 
edged by every one who hae a spark of taste to be an 
exqaisite triiunph of artiatic skill. Nor can the tout en- 
semble of the edifice fail to strike such a person as the 
embodiment of conceptions redolent of genins and the 
Dinse ; to make him feel that poetry is not confined to 
words, to paper books, and parchcuent rolls ; that it can 
be written wllh the chieel as well as with the pen, and 
that a great architect ia a great poet. 

But while that and hindred strncturea appeal to the eye 
of refined taate as monuments of consammate genios and 
ekm, the eaeodations connected with the early hisloiy of 
these edifices, and their purposes in connection with the 
Papsl religion, appeal bythe heart of reformed piety as 
the sad memorials of soperstilJon. These poems in stone, 
as they have been appropriately called, relate a mournful 
aEory when so regarded ; and the fretwork, elaborately 
spread over the cold walla and roof, become no unapt 
symbol of that iogeniaualy wrought system of perverted 
religion which overarched society through the medieval 
age, and has been fitly termed "a petrifaction of Chris- 
tianity. " Many a one, when pacing those dim aisles, has 
felt a atm^le m hia breast between the emolioiiB of taste 
and the sentiments of a pare and elevated faith ; the 
charms of HrtistJc beauty ajid sublimity have been weak- 
ened, if not dispelled, by the afihcling remembrance of the 
ecclesiastica] despotism which, by means like these among 
otheis, for so many centuries held captive the minds of 
our fbreliithers. 

Henry the Seventh's Chapel was only for a little while 
the scene of Papal worship, nor has it seen much of the 
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pageanti7 of feudal kDigbtbood, though in the reign of 
Jamea Ote First, the Order of the Bath there held thdr 
grand iuaugurBtionB ; yet might it be deemed commemo- 
rative of the old Bjstem of things, both in rehgious and 
civil society ; — a aign of the Roman Church, a eign of 
mediaeval chivalry. 

On the lat of July, 1643, an unprecedented clerical 
assembly gathered within those walls. They came not 
to worahip after the mauier of thoae who had formei'ly 
trod that pavement. No biahop'a rochet, no priestly alb, 
DO deacon's dalmatic, not even an Anglican surplice, was 
to be seen on any one of them. They were attired in 
plain black cloaka and bands, in imitation of the foreign 
Protestants. Through " the great gatea of brass," which, 
as Washington Irving says, "are rich]y and delicately 
wrought, and turn heavily upmi iheir hinges, as if proudly 
reluctant to admil the feet of c6mmon mortals into this 
moat gorgeous of sepulchres," did sixly-uine of theae 
worthies, with a sprinkling of laymen, differently attired, 
pass to take their places in that gothic fane ; and one 
fancies, if the gates could sympathize with those who 
hung them, they turned on their hinges that morning 
more reluctantly than ever. The Assembly had come 
there, first, to worship, according to Presbyterian order, 
and then, by the sanction, and, indeed, by the appointment 
of the High Court of Parliament, to confer on matters of 
high import, with a view to the promotmn of the peace, 
unity, and welfare of England's distracted realm. The 
Houses of Lords and Commons joined these divines with 
th«r lay aaaessora. The knights' stalls were filled ; all 
the benches were crowded. Extemporary prayer was 
then solemnly ofibred to God, after which Dr. Twiss 
preached a sermon, to which the congregation reverently 
lisieoed. The scene marked an era, not only in the hi»- 
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tcay of that chapel and abbey, bat in the histoiy of the 
nation. The presence of these men, and the purpose for 
which they met, betokened the change that had come over 
things, temporal and spiritual, in old England. It was 
plain that the age of a feudal arUtocracy was gone, and 
that the power of the Commons had gained the ascend- 
ant; that Popery and Prelacy had retired before the 
growing influence of Puritan heroism. The building re- 
mained the symbol of a past era. The asaemblj within 
it were the authora and the types of a new one. The 
past and the present were there in contrast ; in other 
places they were in those days involved in fierce and 
sanguinary confiicL The battle of the conunonwealth 
waa a stem %ht between men, on the one hand, in whoae 
bosoms thei« lingered the spirit of the old civilization, re- 
Ugious and secular, and men, on the other hand, in whoae 
hearts there rose the spirit of a new and better civiliza- 
tion In both forms. The grave worthies m black, prob- 
ably, for the most part, had little regard for the artistic 
beauties of the place where they were met ; stem indig- 
nation at the thought of the corrupt worship once con- 
ducted there, was the feeling uppennost in their minds 
as thej looked around them. This temple of Prelacy 
was covered with gloomy associations in their minds. It 
was identified with a system under which they and their 
ancestors bad been oppressed and persecuted. They 
thought of Land, of the Star Chamber and High Com- 
mission Court, of the cnq>ping of ears, and the slitting 
of noses, and the confiscation of goods ; very sad re- 
membrances, indeed, and giving to their countenances a 
grave and solemn e^cpression, which all the gorgeousness 
of gothic architecture could not subdue. Who they were 
the reader need not be told. He will reci^nize at once 
the Westmijtsler Assembly of Diviries. 
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Tbey met not to legisUte on the afikiiB of the Church, 
but simply to confer and give their ojHnion on points to be 
flubmined b; Parliament; aitd it is proper in additioD to 
state, that tbej were not persons du^n by the Clergy ot 
other members of the Church as their representatiTes, bnt 
lodividnals selected from vaiious parts of the country, ac- 
cording to the will and pleastire of the Parliament who 
convened them, so chat they cannot be considered as an ec- 
oleuaadcal council, but merely a committee of advice to as- 
aist the Lords and Commons in the setil«nent of religions 
matters. The character of this Assembly has been shame- 
fully misrepresented. Clarendon charges some of the mem- 
bers with being infamous in their Uvea and conversadon, 
and moat of them as of mean parts and leanung : and even 
Milton has aspersed this Convention, declaring that it was 
enuDent neither for piety or knowledge. But both these 
writers were prejudiced vritnesses. Clarendon being the 
enemy of Paritanism, and Milion being grievously offended 
with the Assembly, because some of the members had de- 
nounced his book on the doctrine and discipline of divorce. 
To the testimony of Clarendon may be triumphantly op- 
posed that of Baxter, who was far better acquainted with 
the characters of the men, and who reviews each of the 
parties in the Assembly with manifest and characterialic 
impartiality. " The divines there congregated," he says, 
"were men of eminent learmog, godliness, ministerial 
aUlities, fidelity ; and being not worthy to be one of them 
myself, I may the more freely speak the truth, even in the 
&ee of malice and envy, that as far as I am able to j udge, 
by the inlbrmation of all histoiy of that kind, and by any 
other evidence lell us, the Chrislian world, since the days 
of the Apostles, bad never a synod of more excellent di- 
vines than this and the Synod of Dort."* From Milton, 

• Bum-i Ul^ ud 'nnm, p. 193. 
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after some of Ihe Aasonbly had condemned hie book, we 

may make an appeal to Milton before they had loceiued 
him, and then we shall find htm pronouDciug this same 
Assembly " a teamed and memorable synod, in which piety, 
learning, and prudence were housed." Against the allega- 
tioDs of both these accnsers, we may place the conclnsioD 
fonned by a modem historian, wt^ll able to judge in such 
a matter, and being b; no means biassed in favor of the 
Puritans. Mr. Hallam describes the Assembly " as equal 
in learning, good sense, and other merits to any Lower 
House of Convocation that ever made a figure in Eng- 
land."* 

Surely no impartial person who has ever heard of the 
learning of Lightfoot, Selden, and Goodwin, can impeach 
as ignorant an assembly of which they were. omametitB ; 
and many of whose members they found competent to dis- 
cuss with them questions of profound Biblical eradition ; 
itor will any one who Is acquaiolsd with Puritan biography, 
on looMng over the hst of wortbies assembled at West- 
minster, in which he will recognize the names of many 
celebrated for their ardent piety, think meanly of the moral 
and religious character of an ecclesiastical synod to which 
they were willing to belong. And, further, it should be 
remembered by those who are prejudiced against every 
thing coimected with Dissent, thai, for the most part, the 
men who met at Westminster were not Dissenters but 
sons of the Church, the alumni of Oxford and Cambridge: 
men who had enjoyed the advantage of a Universi^ edu- 
cation, and were still memt>era of the Eatablishmenl, 
though their views of Church polity had gradually under- 
gone a change, which had brought them to a conclusion 
far distant from Episcopacy. 

By ftr the greater number of the aBsembly were Presby- 

11 
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teriaiUf — men who believed that Bldera, clerical anil Isj, 
were the only divinely-appointed mlera in Christ's Church < 
that eyuods, general and provincial, were the only ecclesi- 
astical courta of divine appointment. 

The apiiitnal lineage of these men is to be traced 
directly to the Puritans of EUzabeth's time. Those Pu- 
ritans, justly regatding Christianity as a religion of spiritu- 
ality, not of fonns — of simplicity, not of pomp — had at first 
ejected mainly to certain points in the Church of England 
rilnal, but when they saw Bishops identifying themselves 
with these things, onA enforcing them by their authority, 
they were led to take another step, and to look at the 
foundations of diocesan episcopacy itself. The first Be- 
formeTB had not attempted to base the institution upon 
Scripture. Cranmer had acknowledged " tlie Bishops and 
priests were at one time, and were no two things, but both 
one office in the be^ning of Christ's religion."* Expe- 
diency and custom, therefore, were the only pillajs left ; 
but the Puritans, seeing nothing very eipedient in the 
custom, and identifying it with cormptions in Christianity, 
came by d^rees to repudiate the institution. Their cause 
assumed a decidedly antiepiscopal character. Their fol- 
lowers advanced still further, and began an aggresuve 
attack on Bishops' thrones and Bishops' conrts. Black 
prelacy became to them an object of intense abhonence ; 
nor could they rest till they had accompli^ed its overthrow. 
No sioall number of the Westminster divines were ani- 
mated by such sentiments as they ascended the steps of 
Henry the Seventh's chapel. 

But many of these enemies of papistry and the prelates 
were themselves, in some measure, imbued with one of 
the fatal errors which lay at the basis of the two systems 
of intderance they opposed. From the time of Cyprian 

' Buncfi Hlilnnr of Iha Beninnatlon, vol. L p. 913. 
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the grand idea of one vjaible organized Catholic Church 
had prevailed in Chrialendom ; outward uniformity was 
mistaken for inward unity. The notion of a spiritaal 
fellowship was sacrificed to the imposing conception of 
one governraei^ polity and worship. Like Cyprian many 
longed for union — longed to see the Church standing before 
the world a manifest brotherhood ; their active fancy re- 
galed iLself mth the beautiful visioa — their warm hearts 
panted for the realizadon of the idea. But they, like the 
Bishop of Carthage, confonnded the ootward with the in- 
ward — the material with the spiritual — the form with the 
substance. When the sword of civil power passed from 
the hand of the heathen to the band of the Christian ruler, 
it v/»a thought right to employ it in the enforcement of 
such uniformity. Creeds and canons came to be a sort of 
thing like the bed of the old robber Procrustes, who used 
to tie travellers te its iron framework, and if tbeir stature 
exceeded the length of that rough couch, then their limbs 
must bo lopped of; if it was too short, then they must be 
submitted to the rack that they might be stretched to the 
required length. When once the passion for uniformity 
has taken bold of the mind, and the civil power is deemed 
a fitting instrument for ecclesiastical purposes, the estab- 
lishment of Inquisitions and Star Chambers, with all their 
paraphernalia of cruelty, follows as a necessary conse- 
quence. Many of the brethren at WestminBler were 
smitten with the love of formal unity. They were for one 
Church throughout the empire ; and though they shrunk 
from the sort of atrocities which had been perpetrated by 
Papists and Episcopalians, they were prepared to employ 
coercive measures to some extent in support of their own 

Within a month after the opening of the Westminster 
Assembly two of the clerical members, Ur. Marshall and 
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Hr. N;^ together with (he Earl of Rutland, Sir William 
Annjue, Sir Harry Vane, Mr. Hatcher, and Mr. Darley, 
were dispatched by the parliament to confer with the 
Church of Scotland, respecting the union of the Protes- 
tant parlies in the two countries, and to seek the assist- 
ance of the Scotch «nny in the civil war. Arrived in 
Edinburgh, thej were kindly received b; the General As- 
sembly, who had jtiat commenced their sittings. They 
landed on the [ncturesque old qua; at Leilh. " The lorda 
went and conveyed them up in a coach." " A committee 
was appointed to salute and welcome them." Arrange- 
inenls were made for their visiting the assembly. The 
English commissioners presented, in addition to their cre- 
dentiale and other documents, a letter, subscribed by above 
seventy of their divines, supplicating help from their 
Scotch brethren. The letter was so plaintive it drew 
tears from many eyes. Then came the question— ~How 
Bhould anion between the two kingdoms be cemented J 
The English preferred a civil league — the Scotch a re- 
ligions covenant. The matter was long and gravely de- 
bated. Sir Harry Vane and Mr. Nye belonged to the 
liberal party, and were averse to the rigid uniformity ad- 
vocated by the Presbyterians. But the latter prevailed, 
and their success procured the adoption of ihe Solemn 
League and Covenant. It was called a league to meet 
the wishes of Sir Harry Vane, who did not approve of its 
religious aspect, and a circenani for the satisfaction of those 
who chiefly valued its ecclesiastical character end bear- 
ing. It consisted of six articles, pleiigiDg those who took 
it to preserve the established religion of Scotland, and en- 
deavor to bring the Church of God in the three kingdoms 
to the nearest conjunction and uniformity possible ; to aim 
at the extirpation of Popery, Prelacy, superstition, heresy, 
schism, pro&neness, and whatsoever is c<Hitrary to sotuid 
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doctrine and the power of godlineaa ; to preserve the 
privileges of parliament and the Uberties of the kingdom ; 
to search oat malignants ; to promote peace ; and to de- 
fend those who enter inio the League and Covenant. 
Wiih immense ardor was the engagement 'entered into 
by the Scotch : they venerated and loved these symbols of 
confederation. The duty of swearing this solemn oath 
was earnestly enforced. Heavy penalUes were threatened 
against those who should refuse. The Covenant passed 
fVom city to city, from town to town, from village to vil- 
lage. It gathered to it the men of the plain and the moun- 
tain. It was like the flery cross which stunmoned the 
n to rally round their chieftain's banner : — 
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Scotland pat forth its strength on behalf of the Covenant ; 
and soon after it had passed the General Assembly, the 
English coramlssionera returned to procure the adhesion 
of the people of this coantry. The Jnstmment met with 
decided approbation from the Presbyterian party in Eng- 
land. It was confirmed by a vote of the House of Cotn- 
mons, and imtnedietely afterwards passed the Lords. But 
the mayor and city council petitioned against it ; and some 
of the royalists sUrred up a mob of women to come to the 
door of both houses to cry for peace on any terms. So 
11* 
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fierce was the toinaU that it could not be quelled without 
loss of life. 

The Westminster Assembly met on the 2fith of Sep- 
tember, 1643, in St. Margaret's Chnrch — a bnilding al- 
most lost in the shadow of the magnificent Abbey of St. 
Peter, yet one, interesCiDg, not only in itself, bat on this, 
among other accovnta, Ibat wilbiu its walls the senators 
of England hace been wont to gather for religions wor- 
ahip, and to listen to Christian instruction and warning. 
On the day now mentioned there was a large congrega- 
tion. Both Houses of Parliament, tbe Scotch Commis- 
sioners, the Assembly of Divines, were all there. Good 
Mr. White, of Dorchester, commenced the service with 
prayer. The famous Mr. Henderson, Moderator of the 
Church of Scotland, who had come to attend the AEi^m- 
bly, conUnued the devotions. After wliich, Philip Nye, the 
Rector of Eimbolton, descanted at length, and with great 
earnestness, on the Covenant, commending it as a measure 
which was likely to prove a defence against Popery and 
Prelacy ; and a stimnlua to other refbnned Chnrches to 
seek' farther reformation.* Mr. Hendejson followed him, 
and detailed the deliverance of Scotland, through the good 
providence of God, from the monstrous dominion and gi- 
gantic greatness of Prelacy ; and proceeded to speak of 
the small be^nning and the successful accomplishment 
of their enterprise ; of the puiity of their intentions ; and 
of the manifest blessing of heaven on their efforts. f Mr. 
Nye then read tbe Covenant, article by article, when tlie 
assembly rose, and in that spirit of deep solemnity with 
which the Puritans ever did such things, lifted up their 
right hands to heaven, worsliipping the great name of God^ 
and swearing before him to peribrm their vow. Dr. 
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GoDge coQcladed with prayer ; after which the Hotue of 
Commons and the Assembly repaired to tbe chancel, and 
appended their names to the venerable docnmenL 

Tliat scone in tbe charch of St. Margaret baa in it a 
dash of true sublimity. Tbe Presbyterian heroes there 
swore enmity to formalism, BnperHtitkni, and disorder. 
They were men thoroughly in earnest ; enthnsjasts Bome 
of them might be, but not hypocrites. They felt they 
were in God's presence, that they were walking on the 
sidee of elemi^, and that they had a great duty to dia- 
charge. Two objects were before them — the Chnrch's 
unity, and the Church's ajurttuality ; these they diligently, 
earnestly, devoutly sought — fancied that they were in the 
way that led to them, but, alas ! missed the path. 

InstrnctionB wete given " for the taking of the Covenant 
throughout the kingdom, the manner of taking it to be 
thus : The minister to read the whole Covenant distinctly 
and audibly in tbe pulpit, and during the time of tbe read- 
ing thereof the whole congrogation to be uncovered ; aitd 
at the end of his reading thereof all to take it standing, 
UfUng up their right hands bare, and then afterwards to 
subscribe it severally, by writing their names, (or their 
marks, to which their names are to be added,) in a parch- 
ment roll — a book, whereinto the Covenant is to be in- 
serted, purposely provided for that end, and kept as a rec- 
ord in the pariah." Copiesof the Covenant, with a long 
array of names appended, according lo the Parliament's 
cs^ler, Bometunea present themselves when the antiquary 
IS turnuig over the papers of old corporations, or searoh- 
ing into the archives of a parish ; and as the eye passes 
over the time-worn parchment, or the iiBil, discolored 
paper, it catches a glimpse of the sidemn scene once en- 
acted in many an English church. All yotmg ministers, 
we are informed by Neale, were requested to take the 
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Covemtnt at theLr ordination. None of the lait;f were 
continoed in any office of trust, civil or military, who re- 
fused it At the close of the war those who had opposed 
the Parliament were subject to the same ihing before they 
were admitted to compensation.* 

While preparing to do justice to the motives of those 
who framed and enforced this League and Covenant, we 
cannot bat regard it as an act of onifonnity akin in prin- 
uple to the very measnrea under which the Puritans had 
recently groaned, and which, twenty years afterwaids, 
were to be revived, to tbe terror of conscientions minds 
and the rending asnnder of the English Church. The 
Presbyterians were inflicting on Prelatista evils such as 
Prelatists had before inflicted upon them, and which after 
the Restoiation the latter did not fait to retaliate with ten- 
fold vengeance. Ejnscopacy had now its confessors, among 
wh<Hn were able and devoted men, worthy of far different 
treatment from what they received ; though, looking at 
the eccleuastical history of the previous years, the rough 
usage Ihey experienced is more calculated to excite regret 
than surprise. Good Bishop Hall of Norwich met indeed 
with " Hard Measure" from tbe hajids of the Parliament 
and the soldiers, as appears from his pamphlet bearing 
that title ; but it shouU be remembered that the former 
were not responsible for the excesses of violence into 
which tbe ktter rushed in carrying their orders into eie- 

But to return to the Covenant ; some who took it were 
far from sympathiiiing with the Presbyterian party. Sir 
Harry Vane had objected to its rehgious character. He 
advocated a civil league ; and when some one charged 
him with making frivolous distinctions, he rephed, — " Yon 
are mistaken, and do not see enough into the matter ; foi 
• a» time [311. 
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ft leagae shows it ia between two nations, and may be 
broken upon just reasons, but not a, covenant." In the 
articles of the Coveoaat relating to anirormitj, the words 
were " accoTdiD^ to the Word of God, atid the example of 
the best reformed Churches." Vane was for leaving out 
the last clause, remaikijig to the same person, "that 
Church government according to the Word of God, by the 
difference of divines and expositors, would be long enou^ 
before it be determined, for the learned held it clearly for 
Ejaseopacy, eo that when all are agreed we may take is 
the Scotch Prestytery." This kind of argument savors 
much more of the statesman, if not of the Jeaait, than the 
honest Christian. Vane was certainly a friend to tolen- 
tion, and intended by the plan he adopted to effect " a eav- 
tng retreat for its aupportera," but (bough the end was 
good it did not sanctify the means. 

Philip Nye was a prominent person in taking the Cove- 
nant and urging it upon others. Vet Nye was an Inde- 
pendent Some say he was guided by expediency in (his 
afiair. Had aach been the case, it would have exposed 
Nye, much as we may admire his subsequent advocacy 
of toleration, to the charge of disingenuouanesB. But it 
may he questioned whether this were the case. His ad- 
miration of the Covenant seems to have been sincere. 
With much earnestness, he urged it upon the Assembly. 
He looked on it as a bond chiefly leaguing them together 
in opposition to Popery and Prelacy, which he deemed 
enemies to the liberties of the commonwealth, aa well as 
the puiity of the Church. Though by most persona the 
terms of the Covenant would be construed as binding the 
parties who took it to promote Presbyterianiam, yet there 
was sufficient ambiguity in the words employed to admit 
of that sense being evaded by a dexterous criticism. Like 
all other religious articles prepared for subscription, the 
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Covenant was taken by the parlies who «gned it accord- 
ing to their own inlerpretalion. Ejnscopalians aa welt sa 
Independents pat their najnes to the iostniment, no doabt 
adopting some " anoatural sense" in the explanation of 
its contents. Certainly tlie whole proceeding showed the 
futility and folly of such sabscription. Nye probably re- 
garded that part which relates to nnifonnily as meaning 
nnifomiity so far as it was practicable ; while he felt that 
his Independency would not interfere with spritnal union, 
and prevent him from living with his btethren in &ith and 
love. Aa to the question of toleration in general, it is 
likely that Nye and others had not such clear coDceptions 
on the subject at first as they bad some short time af)e> 
wards, when they had been led to reflect and argne upon 
the point by the opposition they met with from the Presby- 
terian party. A broad view, and a clear enunciation of 
the principle of religious liberty, like other great princi- 
ples, comes out only as the result of mnch debating with' 
adversaries — much reasoning with one's self. 

Whatever might be Nye's motive in espon^ng the 
cause of the Covenant, it certainly was not the fear of 
man, for a holder spirit has rarely trod the earth ; and 
whatever the course of inijuiry might be through which he 
passed, he certainly attained enlarged views of relipous 
liberty, and announced it with a linnnesa which not a Ut- 
tle confounded the Westminster Assembly. 

"The five dissenting brethren," aa they were called, 
were diatingniabod and active members of the Assembly. 
They were the steady advocates of Independency, and 
numbered about Hve or seven besides themselves of the 
same sentiments. They were men who had talen up the 
cause for which Barrowe and his associates suffered, and 
the pilgrim fathers were exited ; for which Robinson 
preached, and Lord Brooke pleaded ; and in whose service, 
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with hnnbla zeal, tho little Charcli in SoQthwark bad 
lifted np its b&nner. 

Jeremiah BnrrooghB — edneaied at Cambridge— forced 
to quit the Univeraity on account of hia NoncoafomuBt 
ofHiiioDa — diivon to Rotterdam, whence lie retained after 
the opening c€ the Long Parliament — a o^n of candor, 
modest;, and modemtion— one wlio«e devotional works 
breathe a a[drit of eQligfateoed and peiHuaaive pety, and 
whose gentle spirit, with all the Snnness that austained it, 
could not bear the rongh beating of the timas, bo that be 
is said to have died heait-braken at the age of forty-seven — 
was one of Nye's companions in the Westminster Convo- 
cation ; and, in tbe debates that were carried on, this ex- 
cellent man enlightened the btetbreu b; hia clear intelli- 
gence, and disarmed, if be did not subdue, opponents by 
his loving BjHrit. If Nye was the Lutber, Burroughs was 
the Helanclhon i^ the party. Nye was bold as a lion, 
Burroughs gentle as a dove. The energy of the one was 
like the hurricane, swee^nng all before it ; the influence 
of the other was like. the gentle failing of the snow-flake, 
or the spring shower. One was Uke John tbe Baptist; 
the other resembled the beloved disciple. Men of both 
classes were needed, the " sturdy woodcnttei," as Luther 
called himself, and " the gentle husbandman, sowing and 
watering," as he styled Melanothon. William Bridge, 
once the minister of ibe old parish church of St. George'a, 
Tombland, Norwich, then a refogee in Holland, but now 
one of the ministers of Great Yarmouth, a man who liad 
a library well filled with fathers, schoolmen, critics, and 
other authors of worth, and waa wont to rise at four 
o'clock, both winter and summer, to read them, may be 
remembered next among these worthies. Haviog himself 
sufifared in tbe cause of truth and liberty, he stimulated 
others to the display of like heroism, exhorting his good 
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people at Yanoonth in the fonowing Bttaio : " Cntainly, 
if God's charge be joai charge, yonr charge shall be his 
charge, and being ao, you have his bond that tbey sball 
never want their daily bread. Wherefore, think on all 
these things ; think on them for the present, and in the 
fnture, if sncb a condition fall : and the Lord give us tin- 
derstanding in all things." These were sentiments calcu- 
lated to form heroic su&erera, and heroic soldiers ; and 
they did both. Bridge was a firm Independent, yet no 
boiateroua schismatic. He held the truth in love , and, 
when his own party had attained to power, befriended 
those who were of difibrent ojaniona. We shall catch 
fdrther glimpses of this great man hereafter. Sydrach 
Sympson, according to Neale, a meeb'^nd quiet divine, 
edncBted at Cambridge, but driven oat of the Church by 
Archbishop Laud, a man of great learning, and equal 
piety and moderation, thongh silenced at one time by the 
AssemUy because he differed from them on some matters 
of discipline, was a companion and fellow-laborer of the 
. Independent band.* Last, but not least, was Dr. Thomas 
Goodwin, a divine of much celebrity, respecting whom it 
was recorded in the common re^ster of the University of 
Cambridge, where be studied, "in scHptiH in re theologica 
quampturimus oibi notns," His opinions on the five points 
were of the high Calviniatic school, but he did not fail to 
inculcate the ptictical lessons of Christianity, and was 
opposed to Antincanianism equally in theory and praotice.f 
Such were the men who foogbt the early battles of Inde- 
pendency. 

The divines at fint, as we have seen, met in Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel. The coolness of that spacious edifice 
waspleasantin the summer months ; but when the winter 
cold came on, the Assembly adjourned to the Jercisalem 
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Chamber, at the right-band cimer of the wealern front, 
whose plain-looking architecture was more id hannony 
with Paritana and their proceedings than the florid Gothic 
of the chapel they had leiL The chamber atill remains 
much-as it was wheD the divines met in theological com- 
bat there. The rhimney-piece of cedar, cBriously carved, 
in the style of James the First's reign, continues Ui span 
the old fire-place. The painted window, chi the northern 
Bide, Btill transmits the colored light, while pieces of arras, 
originally belonging lo some other part of the abbey, adorn 
the walls. The deader may remember that this Bamo 
place, according to the old chronicler Fabian and the poet 
Bhakspeare, was the dealh scene of Henry the Fourdi. 

Romance and poetry have thas thrown their rainbow 
hues over thai rotnn ; but far nobler associations are linked 
with it when remembered aa the place where the advo- 
cates of religious freedom stood and fought one of ^eir 
earliest ijattJes. The dying Harry, prevented from accom- 
p.isUng his wished-for crusade to Palestine, is a picture 
of inconsiderable interest, compared with the scene of 
thoee five brave ones who stood up for the claims of God 
and the rights of man, and carried on a moral crusade 
against those who had usurped dominion over the Holy 

Baillie has given a perfect painting of the place and of 
the men. On both sides, he informs us, are stages of 
■eats. At the uppermost end there is a chair, set on a 
fiame, occupied by the prolocutor, Dr. Twiss. Before him 
are two chairs, in which the assessors. Dr. Burgesa and 
Mr. White, tafae their seats. Immediately before them is 
a long table, occupying tiie middle of the room, close to 
which Mt Mr. Byiield and Mr. Rodborough, taking notes. 
A good fire blazes on the hearth, which the Scotchman 
speaks of as "a dainty thing" in London. Opposite the 
12 
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table, on the pre^dent's right hand, oil the lowest of the 
three or fonrrowa of forma, ait the Scotch CoiumigsionerB, 
among whom oar ardat, ProfeaBor BoilUe, is conajncnoDa. 
Behind (hero are die members of Parliament deputed to 
the Aasembly. On the left, running from the npper end 
of the 'room to the fire-place, and at the lower end, till 
they come roand to the seals of the Scotchmen, are linea 
of forms, whereon the dmnea sit as they please, each, 
however, commooly keeping the same place. The Lords 
of Parliament, who now and then drop in, sit in chairs 
round the fire. Every thing is done in great order, and 
each meeting is commenced and closed with prayer. Odt 
president is far too qniet a man for the Scotch delegate. 
He is learned, but too bookish, unfit for action, and sita 
mute, — which one thinks a chairman ought to do, bnt 
BaJlUe wishes to see in the president more zeal on the side 
of Presbyterianiam, and therefore prefers " our good friend. 
Dr. Burgess, a very active and aharp man, who sapplies, 
as far as is decent, the prolocvitor's place."* 

Independency was the terror of Baillie and some othera 
in the Assembly. With characteriatic caution, he wished 
to slave off the great question for the present. He says, 
in a letter to a friend, dated December 1th, 1643, "We 
purpose not to meddle in haste with it till it please God to 
advance our army, wtiich we expect wilt mjiek assist our 
arguments;" a powerful auxiliary, no doubt, and one in 
which the Presbyterian champion seemed to have more 
confidence than in his own or his brethren's reasonings. 
Nye he disliked from the beginning, as a bold, danntleaa 
man ; but Goodwin, Burroughs, and Bridge, at an early 
period, he denominates " persons, as it seema yet, of grace 
and modesty." But soon coming storms began to lower } 
Goodwin troubled them so that, after Itmg debates, the 
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Preat^rteriftUB could not conclude as they wished. The 
Scotchmen songht to mollify him ; spoke to him In private, 
invit«d him to dinner, and found liim not sn angry zealot, 
but a, loving-hearted man. " We spent an aflercoon with 
him very sweetly," says Baillie. 

In the fallowing February, he complains of the long 
weapons of the Independents, their debatiog eveT7 thing 
that came within twenty miles of their quarters, and the 
quick replies they gave to the divines and Parliament 
men on the other side. The handful of Independents soon 
found they had not fair play in the Assembly against such 
a host of Presbyterian advocates, and therefore addressed - 
Parliament in an Apologelical Narration. Soon after the 
book came out, the Independents J nvited Baillie and liis 
friends to dine with them ; but as the Scotchmen had not 
then read the pamjritlet, they made no reference to the 
anhject. When Baillie perused the work, he was greatly 
annoyed by its contents, and spoke of it as " a sly and 
cunning petition for toleration, which witlial lent two bold 
wipes to all the reformed Churches, as if imperfect in their 
reformation." But our opinion of the Narration must not 
be formed upon the evidence of an opponent. It was a 
very modest production, stating, with calmness, the prin- 
ciples of the Independent party, and touching, with some 
pathos, on their past sufferings. 

Mr. Herle, who afterwards succeeded Dr. Twiss in the 
president's chair, admitted that the performance was peace- 
able, modest, and candid, and that the diference between 
the Presbyterian and Independent brethren was not so 
great as some conceived, and that it did ''but ruffle the 
fringe, not in any way rend the garments of Christ." Yet 
a fierce onslaught was commenced upon their brethren by 
the sterner advocates of Presbyteiianism, and a swann 
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of pamphl^ fall of titSei Invective*, issued Stoai the 

As tbe qDestton of Preabyteriui disdpline came under 
diacuBUOD, the detwiea in tbe Assemblj incTeased in 
ener^, learning, and acnleness, as well as in prolixiiy. 
No person who has read Dr. Li^tfoot's notei of the pro- 
ceedings can deny the erudition and controversial acumen 
of the dispnlants on both aides ; and all who have glanced 
over the livelj pages of honest Baillie will admit that this 
battle for great principles was waged with sincerily and 
eamestneBB. A very important point of inquiry arose in 
the month of April, " Whether many Congregations should 
be under one Presl^tery?" The Independents pressed 
to be heard on the negative side, and spent twenty bog 
utlings in advocating their opinion. Dr. Goodwin was 
foremost in the debate, bat the rest of the Dissenting 
brethren look their turns. Tbe champions well acquitted 
thmselves, their enemies being judges. " Truly, if the 
canae were good," wrote Professor Baillie, " the men have 
plenty of learning, wit, and eloquence, and, above all, 
boldness and stiSbesB to make it out ; but when they have 
wearied themselves and overwearied us all, we found tbe 
most they had to say against the Presbytery was but 
cnriouB idle niceties. Eveiy one of their arguments, when 
it had been pressed to the full in one whole session, and 
sometimes in two or three, was voiced, and found to be 
light unanimously by all but themselves." There can he 
little donbt of this. The reasoning of the Independents 
would of course be found wanting when weighed in ihe 
Presbyterian balance, and the majority of the Assembly 
would naturally consider their own votes an ample refn- 
tation of their adversaries' arguments. " They profess," 
tays Baillie in another place, respecting the Independenta, 
"to regard nothing at all what all the reformed or all the 
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world Bay, if their Mayings be not backed toiih eonvineing 
Scripture or Teason. All baman testimonieB they decUiia 
against aa a Popish argament." The wmplicitj of oar 
Scotch friend is perfectly amasing aa he thus insansibt]' 
glides into the poaition of a Papal advocate, and tacitly 
acknowledges the anthority of general opinion in the 
Church ; on the other hand, (he lirmneaa and conaiBtcncy 
of these genuine Protestants is truly admirable, aa they 
resolutely adhere to the only invincible method of ail- 
ment by which the cause of the Reformalioa can be de- 

The Preabyterian form of Charch government was fully 
submitted U) the examination of the Assembly, and the In- 
dependents failed not to contest with energy and skill what 
they conceived to be objectionable points in that scheme 
of ecclesiastical poliiy. But it was soon fonnd that the 
controversy involved a more general quea^on. The prin- 
ciples of Independency require of their advocates that they 
should be friends to unlimited religious toleration. Every 
one who holds those principles, if be be consistent, will 
advocate the allowance of perfect civil liberty to all men, 
whatever may be their Iheological tenets. If Christ's 
churches should be composed of those only who give credi- 
ble proof of faith in Christ, — if these Churches are to re- 
gard their own members as the only parlies coming within 
the range of their ecclesiaslical discipline, — if they are to 
be communities standing apart from all political alliances, 
and even iodependent of each other in their organization, 
— and these are the principles of Independency, — then it 
follows that DO ecclesiastical authority can touch those 
who are without, that no civil penalties are to be inflicted 
for religious offences upon any persons whatever, whether 
without or within, and that a political toleration is to be 
conceded to religionists of every class, and to men of no 
12* 
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religion at all. These principles put no bar in the way 
ot civil punishment for cini offences. They <b not ctohb 
the path of the secalar magistrate in his appropriate prov- 
ince, but they place bejond the reach of his juriadtclion 
o^nders against religkni only, and leave them to be dealt 
with by a higher authority. An impartial teatiraony on 
this mailer is borne by Mr. Mallam:— "It is certain that 
the Congregational scheme leads to loleiation, as the Na- 
tional Church scheme is adverse to it, for manifold reasons, 
which the reader will discover."* Thai many persons 
who held independent principles did not see clearly the 
entire bearing of their own opinions, may be admitted, and 
hence the limit ihey put to the exercise of toleration ; bnt 
it is certain that there were some among them who main- 
tained publicly, with great intelligence and in a fearless 
spirit, the right of every man to unshackled freedom in his 
religions profession. In a pamphlet written in 1644,f it 
is remarked, "if security may be taken by the wisdom of 
the Stale for civil subjection, why may not even Papists 
tbrauselves enjoy loleintion T" And in a tract supposed 
to be written by JtAtn (joodwin, a &mous Independent, to 
whom BaiUie refers with evident horror, occurs the mem- 
orable sentence, that " by God's command the magistrate 
is discharged to put the least discourtesy on any mas, 
Turk, Jew, Papist, Sooinian, or whatever, for his religion. "J 
While Independent principles thus favored universal tol- 
eration, the Prest^terians, by advocating the establishment 
of classes, synods, and a general assembly, and by calling 

• HHllam'i CoDSI. IIIiioit,to1. L. p. 1113. 

t " auflilBi of CnnildnaUoD, prajwieil la Mi. Goodvflii," Itc. Hsn- 
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(HI the magistrate lo enforce the authority of the Charch, 

pWnly interfered with the civil rights of the people, r The 
thoughtful among the Independents therefore became more 
and more averse to the Preshyterian scheme ; they saw 
that it woold ha fatal to those very liberties for which the 
nation had so valiantly contended in the field. Accord- 
ingly we find that Philip Nye, in the April of 1644, boldly 
contended before the Assembly, that a Presbytery was ia- 
cousiateat with the civil State. This was a galling accu- 
sation, and the Presbyterian party indignantly cried dowo 
the assertion as impertinent. Great confusion aroee in 
the Aaaembly ; hut undismayed by the combined oppoeition 
of a large majority, the champion of Independency on (be 
following day renewed the impea.chment. It was an &g. 
gravation of Ma offence in the eyes of his adversaries, that 
be took advantage of the presence of some distinguished 
noblemen and others that day lo make hia bold avowal. 
He would enlighten Ibese peraonages on the great ques- 
tion. He repeated that the liberties for which the people 
fought would be onaafe if Presbytetianism were eatab- 
lisbed. Again the Presbyterians endeavored to silence 
him. The meeting was in a tumult Some would have 
expelled him ; but the Independents rallied round their in- 
trepid friend, declaring their resolution not to enter the As- 
sembly again if be was excluded. Whether afler this scene 
of excitement, during which it is not improbable that Nye 
manifested some warmth of temper, he really became more 
calm in the advocacy of his principles, or whether it was 
a mere expression of triumph on the part of one who 
helped to form the majority of the Convocation, and to 
overcome by clamor the voice of reason, I do not venture 
to determine ; but the Scotch Commissioner concludes hia 
account of tliat memorable day's proceedings by observing. 
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** Ever MDce we find him in all things the moat ■eeommo- 
dating nun in the company." 

The ditcoasion reapecting the IKvine right of Preabfte- 
rianism for some tune afterwarda occupied the attention of 
the ABBembly, till the majorit; decided (he question in the 
aSirmative. The Independents simply recorded their pro- 
test HgaioBt this decision, c<Hnplainliig of the unkind treat- 
ment tbey had received, and staling that the roajority did 
not consider it worth their while to debate with so inconsid- 
erable a number of men. Bat though few who met in the 
JerDsalem Chamber at Westminster maintained the prio- | 
cipiea of Independency and toleration, the namber of per- 
sons who out of doora sympathized in these views daily 
increased. The five champions became popular. Their 
cause was espoused by many of the people, and advocated 
in Parliament. The decision of the Assembly respecting 
Preabyterianism was modified in the House of Commons, 
and with increased bitterness the Presbyterians went on 
aasaiiing the Independents. It had been reported before 
by an eameBt advocate for a rigid Preabylorian discipline 
throughout the land, that the five brethren in the .Assem- 
bly were deemed " the reraora to the ship under sail ; 
spokes in the wheel of the chariot of reformation." The 
accusation was now urged more keenly than ever. Nothing 
annoyed the Presbyterian brethren so much as the advo- 
cacy of toleration by the Independents. This they re- 
garded as the grand " remora," the main " spoke." They 
were men intolerant of error and sin ; they hated them 
intensely, and sought to extirpate ihem from the earth. 
Bravely did they fight for Christ's Crown and Covenant 
agJnst foes of every class, longing, fervently longing, to 
Babjugale all lo his gracious authority. The spirit of the 
early Scotch martyrs and confessors, the spirit of Knox him- 
self, was in many of them. We do all honor to their noble 
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aims, bnt there is a distinction to be made betwtien just 
and unjnsC into)eranc« — between war against error to the 
death, war maiQlained with spiritual weapons, which is 
right, — and the persecution of the heretic, schiscaatic, and 
unbeliever, and his punishment with carnal weapons, which 
is wrong. Now our Presbyterian worthies did not make 
this distinction. All they thought of was extinguishing 
error and sin. They were for suppressing them bj law ; 
BtippTeswng them by all means, no matter how. Some of 
the Independents clearly saw the distinction which their 
brethren overlooked. " Let the erring ones remain," said 
they, " untouched by law, unharmed by civil penalties." 
" What," asked the Presbyterian, " will you then lolerata 
error 1 will you countenance heresy, schism, and a thon- 
aand other evils 1" " No, brother," they were prepared 
to rejoin : " we are foes to error as decidedly as yon can 
be ; most intolerant are we of all that invades Christ's em- 
pire, and disturbs the peace of His realms ; but in putting 
it down we must not employ any weapons which He has 
forbidden. ' The weapons of our warfare are not carnal.' " 
It should here be mentioned, that there was another 
party in the country, of considerable importance in point 
of ability, rank, and influence, though they were bnt few 
in number, who, to some extent, sympathized with the In- 
dependents, and assisted them to light their battles both in 
the Assembly and in Parliatnent. Selden, Wbilelock, aitd 
some other distinguished men, had adopted the opinions 
commonly denominaled Erastian. They considered that 
in the Scriptures no particular form of ecclesiastical 
polity was enjoined, and that it was the business of t}ie 
ma^trate to determine forms of Church government in 
conformity with the interestsof the commonwealth. These 
views were in complete opposition to those of the Inde- 
pendents : but then they lad their advocates to oppose ihe 
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Divine ligbt of Freabyteries, and to anticipate by a firm 
reaistance ibe encroachments of spiriCnal despotism, wbich 
they foresaw wonW be the result of PreBbyterian ascen- 
dency. Though proceeding on gnranda very difibrent 
from those adopted by the Independents, yet Ibe Eraslians 
concurred with them in zealously opposing the scheme of 
Preabytenan government and diacipltne ; so that it hap- 
pened, as it haa often done on the field of sontroveray, that 
parties proceeding from distant and even oppoMte points, 
found themselves at length side by side, and in cordial al- 
Uance, so far as it related to their assault upon the coin- 
man foe. It was not in the chamcter of reliponials that 
the two parties formed this combination, for in that re- 
spect iheir opinions were far as the poles asunder ; but in 
the character of patriots and politiciana, in which they 
were fervently agreed, an the enemies of a party whose 
success they judged would be inimical to the general 
welfare of the country. 

It fonoa no part of my purpose to follow the Westmin- 
Bter Asaembly through their wearisome though important, 
and, on the whole, skilful debates on Presbyterianism and 
various collateral qoestiona. I would farther only briefly 
advert to the Committee of Accommodation; the object 
of which was to unite if possible the two contending par- 
ties in the Assembly. This Committee was formed as 
early as September 1644; and the Parliament who ap- 
pointed the Committee directed them, in case union were 
impracticable, to devise some plan to meet the scruples of 
tender consciences. The committee selected sis of their 
number, including two Independents, to draw up a draft 
of propositions, which was submitted to the Assembly. 
From this paper it appeared that the Independents claimed 
for all their male Church members the power of voting 
upon ecclesiastical questions ; and they contended that 
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nothing short of decided signs of grace, proving (he le- 
generation of the bouI, was a Bufficient qualification for 
Church membership. These two positions were irrecon- 
cilable with the scheme supported by their opponenla, 
which placed the Church underthe power of Presbyters, 
and admiltecl to communion all who were not scandalous 
in (heir livea. It was not likely that a metbod could be 
found of comprehending in one scheme the oligarchical 
regimen of Preabyterianiam with the democradcal con- 
atitutioD of Independency — the piomiscnoua commuiuon 
of (he former with the select communion of the latter : 
yet the Independents were anxious to make the trial, but 
the Presbyterians repulsed them, by determining that first 
their own form of Church government should be settled 
as a standard, and then the exc«ptions of the dissentients 
should be taken into consideration. With vigorous haste 
they pushed ceward the completion of their own model, 
fearful leat it should be endangered by the Independents 
— a course which so disheartened the latter, that they 
abandoned in despair all attempts at comprehension, and 
satisfied themselves with a remonstrance, complaining of 
the unfair conduct of the Aasembly. In November, 1645, 
the Committee was revived, and the Jerusalem Chamber 
became once more the scene of earnest debate. But now 
the question was simply — How far tender consciences, 
who cannot submit to (he established term of ecclesias- 
tical government, may be indulged consistently with the 
Word of God and the welfare of the nation 7 The Inde- 
pendents pleaded for a full toleration, to be shared by other 
sects aa well as themselves, to which the Presbyterians, 
of course, would by no meana consent ; and with difficulty 
could the former be brought to propose any measure of 
liberty from which others were to bo excluded; but urged 
by their opponents to state what they required in relation 
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lo their own case, they KpUed, that the; did not demnr to 

the CanfessioD of Faith promul^ted bf the Assembly, 
but merely sought liberty to form their own ccngregations, 
to hava the power of ordination, and to be free from Pres- 
byterian domination. " In our answer," observes our 
friend. Professor Baillie, glorying in the act aa a great 
virtue, " we did flatly deny such a vast liberty." A very 
limited indulgence was all that they would grant ; namely, 
that Independents should not be compelled to receive the 
Lord's Supper, nor be liable to aynodical censure, pro- 
vided they joioed the parish congregation, and submitted 
to the ecclesiastical g;overnment in other respects. Yet 
even this miserable scantling of indulgeace was not of- 
fered in good faith, for our busy correspondent, who lets 
us into the knowledge of many party sectets, informs a 
friend, that if they had not offered some positive indul- 
gence to the Independents, they would have brought on 
themselves insupportable odium, but they were persuaded 
that the limited offer (hey had made would not be ac- 
cepted.* The Independents, of course, were not content 
with the Presbyterians' proposition, and still sought the 
liberty of meeting aa distinct congregations. For doing 
this they were accused of schism ; a charge they repelled, 
because they regarded schism as a breach of the law of 
bve, a law they felt they were not violating, since thay 
regarded with affection their Presbyterian brethren, were 
prepared to. exchange pulpits with them, and to hold oc- 
casional communion together. The threadbare argument 
about the abase of liberty, and the opening of a door to 
all manner of sectarjea, was zealously urged against the 
clajms of toleration. Altar would be set np against altar, 
the seamless robe would be rent ; the unity of the Church 
would be destroyed ! At last the gentle Burrougha, 
' B^lllB'i Lsiun. tc. ml. II. p. 343. 
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irbo«e meek soul ughed orer the conrsa pnrsued by his 
(^poDents, and the etonny clmracter of the times in which 
his lot was cast, rose in the ABsembly, and declared " that 
if their congregaliona might not be exempted from the 
power of the clasBes, if they might not have hbertj to 
guide tlieinBelveB in their own way, as long aa they be- 
haved peaceably towards the civil magistrate, they were ' 
resolved to snfier, or go to some other place in the world 
where they mij^t enjoy their liberty. But while men 
think there is no way of peace but by forcing all to be of 
the same mind, while they thipl^ the civD swotd is an or- 
dinance of God to determine all controversies of divinity ; 
and that it mnst needs be attended with fines and im- 
prisonment to the disobedient ; while they apprehend there 
is DO medinm between a strict unifcnnity and a geneml 
confosion of all things; while these sentiments prevail, 
there must be a base subjection of men's consciences to 
slavery, a suppression of much truth, and great disturban- 
ces in the Christian world."* The axpreasion of these 
wise and beautiful sentiments by the oppressed Independ- 
ent closed the debates of this fruitless Committee of Ac- 
commodation. 

The Assembly now dwindled away in point of numben, 
sunk in pubhc reputation, and declined in importance and 
infloenee, till, three weeks after the execution of Charles, 
they held, within the walls of the Abbey of Westminster, 
their lost meeting, having completed their eleven hundred 
and Nxty-ihird session. A few of the members, however, 
were couetitnted a Committee for examining and inducting 
ministers, who continued their office till they were broken 
up by the dissolution of the Long Parliament. 

• SmWi HWiofy, vol. in. p. 3t». 
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OZFOBD was for a long period during the civil ware the 
liead-qn&rtera of King Cbarlea. The cit; waa fortified. 
Tbe UmTersity became a gttrriaon. The gownsman was 
tifinsformed into the military cavalier, and doffed the col- 
lege cap for the ateel helmet. The atreets echoed with 
the iron-heeled boot of the aoldier and tbe tramp of the 
war hone. Uany a waggon, laden with ammunition a 
miliuir; stores, and gtiard^ by pikemen, came rolhng or 
the bridges and through tbe gateways, which fonned the 
inlets to that pictnresque city. Vd-liant and loyal meD — 
md Dombers of the Cavaliers were both — there rallied 
ronnd their sovereign in the hour of his need, prepared to 
fight hia battles, and \o die under his standard. The for- 
tunes of the coDtest between him and his Parliament ex- 
cited there the deepest feeling ; every alight turn of fortune 
in his &vor animated Iheir hopes; every annoancement 
of defeat — and such announcement often came — chilled, 
if it did not totally dispirit them. Amidst the excitement 
of tbe conflict, poor Charles there gathered round bim the 
relica of liis court, and strove to establish a. Parliament 
which should rival the mighty one at Westminster. The 
Chapter-House at Christ Church waa hia coimcil chamber. 
In the hall of that noble college he met the Lords and 
Commons who had identified themselves with bis cause. 
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It was but the mockery of roy&l state ; the shadow of re- 
gal power. Charlea hud granped &1 absolate mooaichj, 
now he had lost all but the name of king. 

Armies composed of no common troops, coaunanded by 
no common generals, and on whose banners victory almost 
always waited, beleaguered the city of Oxford. That city 
made a stout resistance. It repelled the invader again 
and again. But at length Fair&x prevailed ; and on Sa^ 
Qrday, the 24th June, 1646, at noon, three thousand men, 
the snrrendeting garrison, might be seen marching out, 
under arms, alo^ig the road to Shotover Hill. 

During the whole period of the military occupation of 
Oxford, the UniverMty was in a moat deplorable condition. 
Indeed, ita literary character had almost entirely disap- 
peared. Hats usurped the seat of Minerva. The schools 
were turned into granaries, the colleges into barracks, the 
batteries into shops for the sale of ale and beer to the gar- 
rison. Buildings fell into decay. Gothic halls and cham- 
bers were defaced and spoiled by a rude soldiery. Some 
were rented out to tlie townsmen as a source of revenue, 
and to prevent their &lling into utter ruin. Books disap- 
peared, to make way for, periiaps to purchase, fire-arms. 
CtJIege plate was melted down, and sold to procure pay 
for the royal army. Few persons connected with the Uni- 
versity remained, besides heads of hooses and professors. 
Lectures and exercises fell into disuse, except in St. Ma- 
B Church, where a scanty remnant of under-graduates 
re wont to assemble. The character of these yoong 
n is painted by the Oxford historian in the darkest col- 
ors, and the state of morals among them must have been 
degraded indeed to draw such a description from his pai^ 
tial pen. Wliat few students remained, he tells us, were 
much debauched, and become idle, bearing arms, and keep- 
ing company with rude soldiere; they were on guard 
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night after night, and were addicted to gaming, drinking, 
and profanity. Some men who were of great wit at first, 
Boon caught the prevalent spirit, and drowned their minds 
in batits of intoxication. The; became lost and tueleas, 
and wrote songs, ballads, and other frivolous stuff.* The 
dUa[Hdati(Hi of buildings, the pover^ of tJie tydleges, and 
the paucity of stndenta, were the immediate e%ct of the 
civil wars ; before which occurrence Oxford shone with 
the brightest external glory, numbering her four thousand 
seholsrs, among whom many a gentlemau'Commouer was 
distinguished by his costly doublet, glittering with silvar 
or gold. But the moral character of the students daring 
the aiege appears to have been little more tlian a condnu- 
ation of halnis prevalent long before ; for 1 find in the au- 
tobiography of Arthur Wilson, s student there in 1630, 
the following statement : — " That which waa most bnr- 
dansome to me in this my retirement was the debauchery 
of the University. For the most eminent scholars of the 
town, oBpecially of St. John's College, (being of my ac- 
qaajatance,) did work upon me by such endearments as 
took the name of civiUties, (yet day and night could wit> 
ness our madness,) and, I must confess, the whole time 
of my lite besides did never so much transport me with 
drinking aa that short time I lived at Oxford, and lliat 
vrith some of the gravest bachelors of divinity lhere."+ 
Such was Prelatical Oxford. In this chapter the reader 
will see what it became under Puritan regimen. 

As soon aa the University feil into the hands of the Par- 
liament, they conceited measures for its reformation. 
They proceeded with prudence, and, in the first instance. 
Bent down seven popular divinea, to.stibdne, if pos^ble, by 
argument and persuasion, the irritated feelings of the van- 
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qniehed putj. The attempt entiTel}' fuled. The anti- 
Paritan prejudices of the Oxford men were only incretsed 
by the pulpit lalrars of the Presbyterian numsters. The 
Parliament then resolved to appoint comnus»ica>erB to visit 
the colleges, to refonn abuses, to enforce the sobmisBioa 
of the University aathorities, and to require all parties to 
take the Solemn League and Covenant, Certain divines 
and civilians of repute were employed in the commission. 
Their proceedings were sternly resisted by the vice-<dian- 
ceUoi and the heads of houses. The antbtxity of Parlia^ 
ment to interfere with the University vras denied ; the 
impodtion of the Covenant was denonnced. There were 
warm controversies, legal appeals, tnmnltnous scenes. 
The commissioners cerlamly conducted themselves with 
modemtioa ; the University, on the other hand, did not 
treat them with common politeness. The former Chan- 
cellor, tiie Earl of Pembroke, who had been deposed bj 
the Boj'alisls, was now restored by the Parliament to hia 
high office. On bis public entrance to the city he was 
treated with the greatest rudeness, and the Oxford press 
soon teemed with pamphlets written by the c<J)ege wits, 
and filled with vulgar abnse of the reinstated Chancellor, 
" The Owl at AtheoB," " Lunacy Rampant," " Lord have 
mercy upon ns," the sign inscribed on tlie doors of houses 
infested with the plague, " The Pegasus, or Plying Horse 
from Oxford," were the titles of some of these jCTu: d'esprii. 
In the last mentioned of these, my Lord Pembroke is styled 
" a long-legged juece of impertinency," and in all of them 
be is abused in a strain of the lowest scurrility, and the 
mostevenomed malice. "If," as Neale justly remarks, 
" Hie Puritans had published soch pamphlets against the 
exorbitances of the High Commission Court in the late 
times, the authors or pnblishers must have lost their ears, 
as the Brownists did their lives in the latter etid of Queen 
13* 
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Elizabeth." But the ParlianieDt were determined Dot to 
be trifled with, and therefore at length took forcible meas- 
ureB to remove the disafibcted from the University. The 
impodtioD of the Covenant on all the members most be 
deemed a flagrant violation of the righta of cooscience ; 
yet, the propriety of impoaing religions tests being admitted, 
aod acted on by the Prelatists themselves, it was very in- 
coD^tent in them to resist in ihe present instance. The 
Presbyterians were only drang with the Solemn League 
and Covenant what the Episcopalians have ever done with 
the Thirty-nine articles. If the University be a part of the 
religious establishment of the conntry, and the propriety 
of religions tests be allowed, then it was only consistent 
in the government, now that Presbyteriaoism waa estab- 
lished, to enforce its own aymbol. Still the refusal of the 
Oxford men U> repudiate their own conscientioua views of 
Church polity and worship, for the sake of University 
emolmnents and honors, is worthy of all praise. They, 
however, only made a sacrifice of the same kind with that 
which Puritans had qniall; done before, and had shortly to 
do again. 

" Drab colored" Pnrilajiism now became the order of 
the day at Oxford. The liturgy was no longer chanted 
in the College chapel.* The surjdice vanished from the 
desk. The allar rails were removed. The communion- 
table waa placed in the able. The Genevan cloak and 
cap appeared in the pulpit. In most places the sounds of 
the <ngan ceased ; the precentor, in Scotch fashion, led the 
devotions of the assembly. Images, crucifixes, and Bome 
other relics of Popery were removed. The city as well ; 
as the University underwent a change. The amusements 
of former days were abdiehed ; the theatre was closed. 
In the streets, instead of the slashed doublet and drooping 

• Sae Noie [MJ. 
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feather of the Cavalier, the high-crowned hat and plain 
cloak of the Roundhead became predominant. 

All this appears very " drab colored" in the eyea of those 
who love the romantic and the picturesque ; bat in connec- 
tion with it, another change appeared, truly beautiful in 
tJie eyea of thoae who supremely value the intereata of 
morality and relipon. " The very enemies, of the new- 
beads of colleges have ccufesaed that tbey were severe iu 
tJie government of their several houses ; that they kept & 
more than common watch over the morals of the students, 
and obliged them to an exact compliance with their statutes. 
The professors were indefatigable in instructing their pupils 
both in public and private ; religion flourished more than 
before ; drunkenness, oaths, aitd profanaticn of the Lord's 
day were banished ; strict jAety and a profession of religion 
were in lashion ; the scholars olten met for prayer and re- 
li^ons conference ; so that, as Mr. Philip Henry, who lived 
then in the University, observes, ' If those of the old spirit 
and way were at first the better scholars, these were the 
better men.' "• 

A want of taste for the fine arts, for the beautiful and 
the fair in artdstic civilization, has often been charged on 
the Puritans, and, it must be confessed, with justice to a 
great eslent That generally tbey bad not so much regard 
for such matters as their opponents, must be admitted. 
Undoubtedly very many of them were to be blamed for 
their ntter want of taste. Good men '■ they did not seem 
as if they conid distinguish between art and its abuses ; 
and because they saw it made subservient to superstition, 
tbey were for destroying its most exquidte mooumenta. 
Still, however, in this matter, as well as in others, the Pu- 
ritans have not been always fairly dealt with. The prin- 
ciples of their conduct are misunderstood. Facts are kid 
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to tfaeJT charge of which they were ionoeeDL Tbej ue 
all represented u uvage Goths, demolishing what was 
beatitiful froni want of power to appreciate its value. But 
in SMue iostuicee it wu from no want of taste that thej 
daBtroyed market croesee, pulled down the carved work 
in chnrcbsB, spoiled the richly painted windows, and 
marred the ezqainte details of gothic architecture, "niey 
locked on tbem simply as the syrabola of saperatition and 
idolatry. Their feelii^ in each respects, were akin to 
those of the primitive Cfaristiaiw in reference to theremams 
of classic geniiie, who saw in the temples of Rome the 
nests of idolatry, and in whose eyes " they reeked with 
impnri^," and ynae oa that account devoted to neglect or 
deitmcticai. 

And, farther, it is now acknowledged, even by those 
who are sttoogty prqodiced against all that belongs to Pn- 
ritanisin, that very exaggerated descriptioDs have come 
down to QB respecting- the destruction of works of art dn- 
ring the civil wars. " It is a common error," observes a 
writer in the Archzolr^cal Journal, " with ignorant per- 
acsM, to ascribe most of the mischiefs from which churches 
have suffered in the defacement of mcnaments, or the ab- 
straction of brasBes, to the period of the Great Rebellion. 
Scarce a parish-clerk is to be foood who, in pointing ont 
BtHue mutilated figure, or some slab nAbed of its eSgy, 
does not lay the Uame <» Cromwell's soldiers. The Pu- 
ritan faction, who overthrew for a time altar aikd throne, 
have eina enough to answer for without the addition of 
those which belong to a later period."* In the ordinance 
of parliament for the removal of Popitk badges, an ex- 
press provision was inboduced for the preservation of other 
works of art, " provided that this ordinance shall not ex- 
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lend to any iim^, picture, □rcoat«f-Bmis,in glass, staoe, 
or otherwile, in any church, chapel, or chorchyBrd, sat ap 
or engrayen for a moDument of any king, prince, noble- 
man, or any other dead person, which has not been com- 
monly repnted or taken for a saint" And that the order, 
even with this limitaticm, was not fully carried ont, is ol)- 
TioDB from the &ct of so many Btatnes and otbcr mono- ~ 
menta of Popery still remaining in places where the Par- 
liament had fall sway. Very little indeed, in the way of 
defacing the churches and other ecclediastical baildings in 
Oxford, seems to have been done by the new occnpants of 
the University. A paper is preserved in Peck's " Deside- 
rata Curioaa," written by & renegade Papist, who wished 
to show his zeal In the cause of the Parliament by inform- 
ing them of the relics of superstition and Popery, of con- 
siderable valne, which were still spared by the presidents 
and fellows of Christ Chnrch and Corpus Christi colleges. 
And it appears from Evelyn's Diary, that, when he vlaited 
Oxford in 1664, The University buildings which be went 
to see' had sustained but little injury. " Went to New 
College, where the chapel waa In its ancient garb, not- 
withstanding the scTupnlosity of the time. Thence to 
Christ Chnrch ; the glass windows of the cathedral I tbuitd 
much abused. Next we walked to Magdalen College, 
where we saw the library and chapel, which was likewise 
in pontifical order, the slCar only I think turned tablewise ; 
and there was still the double organ, which abotninations, 
as now esteemed, were almost universaHy abolished." 
The colleges that escaped the injuries perpetrated by the 
royal garrison, appear to have retained their integrity 
throughout the period of the Commonwealth. The soldiers 
of Charles did far more mischief there than any of (he par- 
ties connected whh Cromwell, 

The quiet scenes of Puritan study « 
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livened b; gnnd earemoiiMls, aA«r (he form and mamier 
of the olden tioies, the cbai»ctar of the actoiAmly being 
changed. On ibe Hth May, 1649, there waa no amall 
bustle in the Uuiversiljr. Heads of bonaea, prufeaaors, 

and other memberB, were preparing for the arrival of some 
distingniehed viaitorB. Crowdn gathered in the atreeta ; 
the windows were filled with spectators ; for Fairfu and 
Cromwell, with a staff of officers, were on their wajr to tbe 
Beat of learaing to receive its bonoTB. They were wel- 
comed with much rejoicing, and condacted to the apart- 
ments of (be Warden of All Sonls, where they were 
magnificently entertained. The heads of houses waited 
on them at their lodgings, and one of the fellows <^ (he 
college delivered to Ihfm a congratulatory speech, which 
the Oxford historian prononncea a bad one, " bat good 
enough for the occasion." The hero of Naseby assured 
theauthoritiesof the University that he and his companiona 
were well aware no commonwealth could flourish without 
learning, and that, whatever the world said to the contrary, 
they meant to encourage it. and were so iar from subtnct- 
ing any of their means, that they pnrposed to add more. 
On the 19(b they dined with (he president of Hagdalen 
College, and after the entertainment played bowls on the 
college green. In the afternoon they were conducted (o 
the schools, and a convocation being held, (he degree of 
doctor of laws was conferred on Cromwell and Fair&z, 
and that of master of arts on their principal officers. The 
chiefWns were robed in scarlet gowns in the vestry of tho 
Convocation House, and, with the exception of the hood 
and square cap, which the Puritans scrupled to wear, and 
the silver staves, which the beadles had not been able to 
obtain from their predecessors in office, the appearance of 
(he procesuon to the nj^r end of the Convocation Hall 
was aa usual on such occauons. All tbe members stand- 
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iag bareheaded, Proctor Zanch;, id a most humble postore, 
presented the gneata to the Vice-Chancellar, and delivered 
a short bat flattering speech, " such aa 'twas," adds Alt' 
thoDf Wood. The Vice-Chancellor addressed them in & 
like flattering strain, aDd the two brave warriors, crowned 
with their literary hoDors, sat dowD, one OD each side of 
the Vice-Chancellor's chair. Zauchy's speech is not re- 
corded ; but if an iocident, hke that which once occarred 
when South was presenting a brave soldier for an lionoroiy 
degree, had taken place, the ready witticism of that cele- 
brated orator would have been moat appropriate. "Pra- 
sento vobis virum hunc bellicosissimum," commenced the 
doctor, according to the ubub) form, wheD the warrior 
suddenly turned round, " qui nanquam antea tergiversaCiiB 
est," added that eminent wit Button, a fellow of Merton 
College, concluded the puUic proceedings of the Convoca- 
tioQ by an oration, of which Wood can find nothing bod 
to aa; but that it was not wllboat sensible flattery, whence 
we may infer that it was Dot withoni abihty and learning. 
The party then adjourned to the Public Library, where 
they wore entertained with a sumptuous baDquet. 

The visitors of the University proved the truth of Crom- 
well's remarks respecting the desire of the men then in 
power to prranote ^e interests of learning. Strict orders 
were given for the diligent cultivation of literature, as well 
as religion ; and it was enjoined, with a view to secare the 
greatest luniliaritywith the learned Ituigu ages, that either 
Latin or Greek shonld be employed, at certain times, in 
conversation by the fellows, scholars, and students. 

On the death of the Eari of Pembroke, in January, 1650, 
a convocation was held, when the members of the Uiiive> 
Ktj unanimously elected Oliver Cromwell to the office of 
Chancellor. Warriors seem by no means the fittest per- 
sons for such an office, but Oxford still retains a partiahtjr 
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tot men (rf thftt class. The Univenity has plkced Wel- 
lington in the chair once occopied by Cromwell ; and many 
of my leaders will agrae with Kohl, who says, " TUeee 
are the two most remarkaUe chancellora of Oxford I ever 
heard of." Cromwell had somethliig to recommend hiro 
for the poet beside his military renown and political power. 
He wsa any thing bnt an illiterate and tasteless &natic. 
Walkr, the poet, who was his Itipsman, says he was very 
well read in the Greek and Roman story, and Wbtielocke 
infbnos ns that he was capable of holding a discourse in 
I«tin with the Swedish Ambaasador. Cnnnwell was a 
hiver of the fine arts. He saved the painted windows of 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge, frtnn spoliation, care- 
folly preserved the Cartoons, and would pennit no injury 
to be done to those noble specimens of architecture, Hamp- 
lOD Court and Windsor Castle. The man who emph^ed 
Hilton to draw np hw state-papers, and Sunon to engrave 
bis ccdns, conld not be destitute of taste. He was fond of 
mniic : and when the organ of Magdalen College was, at 
last, taken down, be ordraed it to be conveyed to Hampton 
Court, where he bad it placed in the great gallery, and 
was accDsttaned to soothe his mind amidst the caies of 
politics by listemng to the tones of that noble instmment 
Nor shoak| it be forgotten, that Cromwell proved himself 
a patron of literature. His well^mown permission to 
Walton to import paper for his noble Polyglott duty-free, 
is an example. So is the following circtunstance, men- 
tioned by Dibdin in his " Northern Tour."* " An invento- 
ry of sums contributed to the College Library al Glasgow 
is ^aeserved. The first leaf contahu thb memorandum : 
'His Majesty's couttibution was graciously granted at 
Setoon, the 14th of July, in 1633.- Charles R. It is oar 
gtacions pleasure to grant for the advancement of the library 
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and fibric of the College of Glasgow the Ham of two bun- 
dred pottiidBsteriiiig.' SomDchfortbeprtrmueofCharlee. 
Tbepei^brniance was from iJie prjvy purse of ths Protector 
twentj-one jears afterwards, and U tbna denoted : ' TbJs 
•am was paid b; the Lord Protector, a. n. 1654.' " It 
Hboatd also be remembered, that the establishment of a 
UiUTerail; at Dnrham, which has juatl; been ngaidei aa 
leSeeting honor on the name of Van Mildert, who was 
mainl; iostminental in the accompliabment of the object 
a fsw years ago, was contemplated by Oliver Cromwell 
netrif two centniies eiiice, and was actoally carried tulo 
eSxX, by writ of privy seal, dated May Iftth, 1657; bat 
the infant Univeruty speedily perished, owing (o tbe death 
of the Lm^ PiotectcH' so soon afterwards. After the elec- 
tkm of Cromwell to the office of Chancellor of Oxford, be 
sought to promote the literary weltare of tbe University. 
He bestowed on the Public Utirary twenty-five ancient 
HSS., of which the greater part were Greek, and be es* 
tablished a private divini^ reader, with a stipend of a 
hundred pounds per annum.* But the best service he 
rendered to the University was in the nomination of Dr. 
John Owen, at that time Dean of Christ Church, lo the 
Vic»<!^hancellor8hip. 

Owen was an Independent, and therefore almost equally 
nnwelcome to Presbyterians and Episcopalians; but his 
eminent qnalificatioiis, as a man of learning, talent, pru- 
dence, firmness, and [aely, enabled him to achieve much 
for Uw good of the University, thongh the drcumatances 
in which he was placed rendered bis position extremely 
difficult. 

Owen had been a stndent at Oxford, bnt hia Puritanism 
and Independency excited a strong prejudice against him. 
About the lime that he took his Doctor's degree, seme of 

• Hurti'i Ufh or Cnuwall, p. 43S. 
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the leading men " did intend lo battle him when he cams 
to dispute, thinkiiig that as he had been so long time ab- 
sent fhm the University, he would be unready both in 
apeaking Latin and disputing. He was better prepared, 
however, than they were aware of, and, keeping them to 
the strict rales of dispntation, he managed the whole exer- 
cise with BQch exactness as fmstiated their expectations."* 
Doling the period that Owen held the Vice-Chaoeellor- 
ship he devoted himself to tiM accompliahment of Univer- 
dty reforms, the promotion of the interesta of aoand learn- 
ing, and especially to the object of rendering the coll^re 
studies snbservent to the efficient tnuning of Chiristian 
Ministeta. He was anxionB to abolish the nse of tumecee- 
sary oaths on taking offic« and other occaaims ; to mtilti- 
ply public exercisee for the improvement of the students ; 
to prevent the gownsmen, in general, from living idle in 
the University; bo to modify the public Act as to render 
it an occasion for serious and oseful discnssioDs in pliiloso- 
phy ; and to abolish the custom of allowing the temc _filii, 
as they were called, to indulge in personal satire and vul- 
gar abuse. He did not succeed in the accomplishment of 
all Mb plans, in consequence of the strong opposition made 
by parties in the University, who where prejudiced in fa- 
vour of tilings as Ihey had been. Vet, even Wood, with 
all his dislike to Owen and his associales, is compelled to 
acknowledge that he achieved some real public refbrma- 

But the Oxford historian is sadly distressed at Owen's 
irregular proceedings with regard to college habits. In- 
deed, this is the principal complaint which he could find 
against the Vice-Chancellor's administration of colleg<e 
affiiirs. He allowed the preachers and officers of the Uni- 
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venity, as well as the BtndenCa, to dress very much as 
they pleased, and seemi to have taken the same liberty 
himself. " InBtead of short hair, collar-band, and cassock 
in the pulpit," Mr. Wood iDfomisna, " wo might have be- 
held lon^ powdered hair, large bands, and half-shirts bang- 
ing out at their aleeves; and thej themselves account- 
ing nothing more ridicalous Uian starch fonnality. Ab 
for caps, square or ronnd, none were worn publicly, only 
in some colleges at refection or scholastic eicercises. 
Hoods were used but by few in the solemn meetingB ; af- 
terwards by none but the Proctors, for the Vice-Chancel- 
lor never used one, bnt sat with bis hat on, 'and that 
cocfct.' Instead of being a grave example to the Univer- 
sity, he scorned all formality, — undervalued his office, by 
going in qmrpo, like a young scholar, with powdered hair, 
snake-bone band-strings, (or band-stringa with vety large 
tassels,} lawn band, a large set of ribbons pointed at his 
knees, and Spanish leather boots with large lavra tops, and 
his hat mostly cocked." This representation brings Owen 
Iwfore us in the costume of a Cavalier rather than a Pu- 
ritan ; and if at all correct, is certainly irreconcilatde with 
the pictures commcaily drawn of the class of persons to 
whom he belonged. A Roundhead thus attired looks a very 
anomalous sort of being ; and the description leads ns to 
suspect, that let Owen have dressed as he might, he could 
not have pleased Hr. Wood and the rest of his prejudiced 
opponents. The poor Puritans have long been looked at 
by a certain class of hiatorians through colored specta- 
cles, — or to use the clever illustration of Grainger, the 
perfcmances of these gentlemen remind us of the ptuntings 
of Brueghel, who so accustomed himself to paint witches 
and imps, that if he tried to paint a man he was sure to 
make him like a devil. 
The state of the case, however, would seem to be, that 
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Ibe Independenta were by no means bo precise in their 
dress 18 their brethren of the Prsabyteriui older, for we 
fijod Baetwick, one of the latter, in his book, bearing the 
fcmnidable title of " The Utter Routing of the IndepeiHl- 
ont Army," very strongly iavei^ung against the ttuni- 
riooa coettune in which these sectaries were accustomed 
Ut attire theiDBelTes. " Yon shall find tbem the only gal- 
hints in the world ; with cufis, and tljoae great ones, at 
llieir very heels, and with mote silver and gold upon their 
riotbea and at their heels, (for these npstaits moat hare 
ulver spurs,} than many great and honorable peiBtuiages 
hitve in their purses." Grainger interprets Wood's tn- 
dicroos description of Owen as amounting to no more 
tlian a proof that the Vice^hancellor dresaed like a gen- 
tleman — an interpretation in whicli, perhaps, most of my 
leaders will agree. But it is utterly impossible tu con- 
ceive of him as havuig been any thing of the dandy. No 
toan was ever removed farther from all that is finical. 

Owen had not a very easy time of it at Oxford, for the 
work of a reformer, especially in such a place, is a work 
of difficulty ; and such was Owen's work during the 
whole of his Vice-Chancellotship. He was intent on ef- 
fecting substantial reforms, pnanoting the interests of 
sound learning, elevating the mors! character of the stu- 
dents, and encouraging the cultivation of evangelical 
piety. In doin^ this he did not heed the forms and usages 
of former days sufficiently to please the admirers of the 
old system. Hence he met with much opposition, and 
was charged somelimes by those who did not understand 
him with tolerating, if not countenancing, illiteracy and 
confudon. But his work at Oxford was, in truth, a brave 
and steady campaign against real abuses. He fou|^t 
for true learning against pretended learning — real order 
agiunat sham order. It was a battle between truth and 
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semUaneeB — between power and foim — between life it- 
self and a mere name to live. 

Dr. Owen was Dean of Christ Church, the moat mag- 
nificent of all the Oxford foundations, and a. fitting memo- 
rial of the stately ChDrchmanship of its founder. Cardinal 
Wolsejr. Within the handsome apartments appropriated 
to the Dean ihs Doctor resided during itis cmtinuanoe in 
Oxford, and there pursued those theological studies, and 
wrote some of those profound and learned works, nhich 
have immortalized Ms name as a chief among the Divines 
of England. Whatever may be the estimate formed of 
him b; the subseqaent inmates of that noble college, or 
however his honco^d name may have been treated bj them 
with neglect, it is certainly not least among the distinctions 
it enjoys, that it includes in its list of Deans such a man 
aa Jotm Owen. Nor can it be denied that rarely, if ever, 
Christ Chnrch flourished in sounder learning, exhibited 
more of order, and produced more hopeful and illustrious 
BOOS, than in the days when our Puritan Doctor, whether 
in hood or " cocked hat," with " snake band--s[rings, and 
lawn-topped boots," or more academic attire, presided in 
her hall, or rambled through her beautiful gardens. 
" Amcmg the stndents he acted as a fiilher ; while he dis- 
countenanced and punished the vidous, he encouraged 
and rewarded the modest and the indigent. He was hoa- 
pitable in his own house, generous to poor scholars, some 
of whom be took into his family, and ethers he assisted 
by presents of money."* The following anecdote su[>- 
plies an illustration of the last remark : " Once, in Lent, 
he goes into tlie schools to hear the scholars disputing lor 
their degrees ; he takes special notice of one of Queen's, 
who was then but poor, but since hath made a consider- 
able figure in the world, who, dispnijng with great alnlity, 
• Otma'i Uft af Omn, p. 113. 
14* 
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discovered the accuracy of bi^ porta. The Doctor wna 
mightily pieaseal with him, ukad him who he was, and, 
onderatandiiig hia circnmatancea, gave him 403. to en- 
cotirage him in his Mndies ; utd this gentleman did ever 
after acknowledge the Doctor's kinduesa to him at tliat 

Among the Cuiona of ICbrist Church was that distin- 
gnished schdar, Ralph Button, who, on his being elected 
to the fellowship of Merti>n College, in 1633, entirely I7 hia 
own merit, won frcm Dr. Prideanx, the Rector of Exeter 
College, the witty compliment, that "all who were elected 
beside him were not worth a Button." And among the 
gownsmen who in thoee days paced the solemn quadran- 
gle, and l(Htered in the bright gt«en meadows of Christ 
Church, were some as notable characters as Oxford has 
ever seen. That pale, delicate, Btudions young man, who 
has jnat taken his Bachelor's degree, is destined to carry 
bis penetrating genius into the realms of metaphyMCS, and 
to placo himself, beyond all reasonable qnestion, at the 
bead d English philosophers ; and with convincing power 
and manly eloquence he will eiponnd those principles of 
toleration, for the maintenance of wbicb tlie head of his 
college has had to Sgbt many a battle. Yoitder quiet, 
sedate yonlb, just issuing from bis college-chambers, 
mnsing much as ha walks aJtaig, is to be the founder of a 
new state in the far-off regions of the West, whose peace- 
ful government, wlioee repudiation of war in every form, 
will stamp bis emi»re with an nnprecedented character, 
and render the coaotr; of his adoption and his mle unique 
in the history of the world. And the hearty-looking 
gownsman, with a. keen but not very good-humored ez- 
presdon, who has now passed under the collie-gateway, 
is a person whose talents, wit, and manly eloquence, will 
■ HS-Llftmrowen, InlhspoaKnlDnofDr. Riffln. 
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render Mm one of the cleTeretC, if not one of the best, 
preachera of the Church of England. The reader wUl 
recognize these men aa Locke, Penn, and South. They 
were all three stadents at Christ Church in Owen's (ime. 
Each of tbem was distinguished, though in a manner verjr 
different from Ihe rest, by great ability. It would have 
been more honorable to the last of these remarkable indi- 
viduals if his brilliant wit had not lieen animated bf Ugotiy 
and malevolence : bat as earl; as the period of his taking 
a Bachelor's degree, in 1651, when, among the Christ 
Church men, he was engaged to perform some public ex- 
ercise in its far-famed spacioos hall, he prepared a speech, 
in which he employed all his powers severely to lash the 
sectaries of his house and the University. When, how- 
ever, a. large concourse were assembled to hear the young 
orator, he was thoroughly humbled in their presence by 
slicking fast in the midat of his oration, and being com- 
pelled abruptly to give up the attempt. This humiliation 
for a while, it seems, had a salutary efibct upon Master 
South, and he behaved so as to commend himself to the 
good opinion of Dr. Owen ; but when the times changed, 
his bile rose with redoubled violence against the Sec- 
taries, and be most unmercifully abused the very man 
whose patronage he had sought and enjoyed, calling him 
the CoryphauB of the Independent, faction.* Another 
distinguished man, but a far different character from 
South, vras at the same time one of the Commoners at 
Christ Church. This was Philip Henry, the father of the 
well-known Commentator, and a man distinguished by hia 
ability and learning, but still more by the elevated tone 
of hie piety, which his son has so beautifully described in 
hia matchless memoir. 

Other colleges besides Christ Church were honored by 
* Bituih'B Seimoai, vol. v, p. 48. Wood'i A(b«. vol, U. p. IMS. 
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the presence of very renuirkable men doring these daya of 
Puritan ftscendency. Croesing from Chnat Church walk, 
over the meadows, we reach the old gray tower of Magda- 
len, throwing its tall and stately shadow over the classic 
stream that flows at its foot. There was presiding over the 
college at that time, the learned and pious Dr. Thomas 
Goodwin, already referred to as one of the Divines at 
Westminster. The report of his deep seriousness, per- 
verted by the wits of succeeding tiines, gave rise to absurd 
tales respecting the Fteaident of Magdalen College ; and 
it is to him, no doubt, that allusion is made in the Spectator, 
No. 494, where we have an account of a yoong mui led 
through a darkenedgallery.st noon, intoa room hung with 
mourning, and illumined by a dim taper, where the Head 
<^ the College, with half-a-dozen night-caps on, issues from 
an inner room, with religious horror on his countenance, 
to catechize the young matriculatist with qnealioiis about 
progress, not in learning, but in grace. The deep and 
esrneet piety of these men was little understood by the 
&oIhy spirits of the next generation ; and if in some cases 
it was tinged with an air of sadness we can hardly won- 
der at it, when considering the troubled times in which 
they lived, and the pwnful trials through which they had 
passed. Goodwin is described by Wood as one of the At- 
lases and Patriarchs of Independency ; and as he was at- 
tached to the principles of ecclesiastical polity, known by 
that designation, he formed, in accordance with those prin- 
ciples, a church in his own college. Theophilus Gate, a 
Fellow of Magdalen, of whose deep and extensive learn- 
ing "the Court of tho Gentiles," is a noble monument; 
Stephen Chamock, the masterly author of the work on 
the " Divine Attributes," at that time a Fellow of New 
College, and Senior Proctor of (he University ; and Thank- 
ful Owen, a man of polite learning, and President of SL 
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John's, were among the membersof Dr. Goodwin'Hchnrch. 
One truly iUustrions Jndividuai, who was at the lime Fel* 
low of Magdalen, and who became a fellow-worahipper 
and cammunicaDt with that memorable little commuoitj, 
deserves especial notice. See him there pacing the lovely 
walk by the river-aide, akirting the boundary of the college 
garden, — his form and coontenance the very image of hia 

- DnciHnmou mind. It may be said of him, aa Gregory Nys- 
sen said of Basil, that " his face is attuned to harmony 
with the Boul ;" and, as be said himself of a fnend, " he is 
wrought ' luto meliore,' of better or more accurately fig- 
ured and finer turned clay."* " There is that in hia looks 
and carriage," observes one who well knows him, " which 
discovers that he has something within thatia uncommonly 
great, and tends to excite veneralion." A rare combina- 
tion of dignity and sweetness marks both the outward and 
the inward man. Seldom has the world seen a more fin- 
ished Bpeciisen of hnmanity, both in jta physical andjntel- 
lectual aspect. His mind is not so remarkable for the pos- 
session of any one particular facully, aa for the union and 
harmony of his mental endowments, reminding us of a 
atatoe, in which no oae limb or feature strikes us so moch 
aa the perfect symmetry of the whole ; or of a beam of 
pure light, in which the pri.smatic colors melt into a flood 
of can(Bd radiance. This highly-gifted man has cultivated 
his powers by the diligent acquiaition of various learning; 
and, what ia of more importance, has conaecrated them to 

. the aervice of his Maker. He has hut just left his study, 
where volumes of the Schoolmen and Reformers, the 
Fathers, and the old philoaophers, especially Plato, are his 
cherished companions, with the laat of whom he com- 
mnnes in the fellowship of a kindred mind. And as he 
treads the river banks, and looks on the heavens, and the 
• Bogen' Utt of Howe. 
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earth, the trees and flowets, bia sanctified imag^nadon sees 
in snch objects a thousand beautiful mementos of the love 
and care, the power and wisdom, of that in&iite Spirit, 
whose presence pervades all nature. By prayer, and med- 
itation, " delighting^ In God," through the experience of the 
pleasures of elevated piety, tasting the " blessednesa of the 
Tigbleous," — that extraordinary young man ia "a living 
temple" lo the praise of hia Creator and Redeemer. The 
great Jobn Howe, for every reader who has any acquaint- 
ance with his life and writings will recognize him in the 
person we have in view, was a Fellow of Magdalen during 
Goodwin's presidency. There, after having been at Cam- 
bridge for a short time, he pursued his philosophical and 
Iheolopcal studies, devoting himself much to the study of 
the Scriptores, from which pure source he formed for him- 
self a system of divinity, uninfluenced as much as pos^ble 
by the views of others. It will surely constitute to all 
who are acquainted with bia invaluable writings, one of 
the moat beautiful associations with the college buildings 
and grounds of Magdalen, to remember that there, in all 
probability, were originated some of those tiaina of origi' 
ttal and ptefound thought, — that there were kindled some 
of those devout sentiments, — that there were suggested 
some of those sublime itlastrations, — and that there were 
coined some of those felicitous expreaaions, (amidst a style 
remarkable for its negligence,) which have raised the 
works of John Howe to the highest rank in English theo- 
logical literature. As Howe had, while al Oxford, a rep- 
ntaticm for piety, and for a general accordance with the sen- 
timents of Independency, as well as uncommon talents and 
learning, it was natural that Goodwin should wish to 
niunber bun among the members of the Church formed at 
Hagdalen ; and, therefore, he took an opportunity of 
speaking to Mm one day on the subject. Howe frankly in- 
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fonned bim that the reason wby he had not already united 
himself lo them was, that he undeistood " they laid a 
great slices upon some peculiaritieH for which he bad no 
fondnesa, though he could give others their liberty witbonl 
tJiy unUnd thoughts of them ; hut that if they would ad- 
mit him into their society upon catholic tenna, he would 
readily become one of them." Goodwin aSectionately em- 
braced hia worthy young friend, and told him he would do 
thia with all his heart, ajid that be knew it would be much 
to the aatia&ction and edification of the rest. Howe was 
accordingly enrolled among' their number. The transac- 
tion reflected credit upon both parlies. It indicated the 
conscientiousness of Howe, the catholicity of Goodwin, and 
the scriptural principles which guided both ; and it showed 
that the Congregational Chnich, which in those days met 
within the walls of Magdalen College, adhered to the law 
laid down in the fourteenth chapter of Romans, a law 
which has never been repeated, though so commonly dis- 
regarded by the Churches of Christendom. " The king- 
dom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghoiit : for he that in these 
things aerveth Christ is acceptable to God and approved 
of men. I«t us, therefore, follow after the things which 
make for peace, and things wherewith one may edify an- 

Tn those days Dr. Greenwood was president of Brazen- 
nose. According to Neale, he was a profound scholar 
and divine ; and according to Wood, a severe and good 
governor. Dr. John Conant was rector of Exeter, of 
whom Prideauz observed, " ConanU nihil difficile." The 
College, we are informed by his biographer, " flourished 
so much under his govenmient, that (he students were 
many more than could be lodged within the walls. In 
hia time it afforded a viceKihancellor, a proctor, a doctor 
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of tha chair in divinitj, a. moral philosophy and rhetoric 
reader to the Univeruty, a preudent of St. John's/a prin- 
cipal to Jeana, and a divinity professor to Magdalen Col- 
lege. Not to mentioD such aa were tnnsplanted tbence 
to Bcbdaisbips and fellowships in other coHegea, many of 
whom ware men of eminency afterwards." Dr. Robert 
Hams was president of Trinity, a man piofonndly aMlled 
in Hebrew, and well versed in chronology, Church his- 
tory, the Councils, and Fathers. He gained the affections 
of his students, who revered him as a father, because he 
treated them as srais. Though he was stigmatized by hia 
enemieB as a fduralist, the writer of his life affirms that 
whatever benefices ntight be conferred on him, he never 
reaped the profits of any. Dr. 9tannton was president of 
Corpus ; a person sqnaliy noted for his attainments in lit- 
erature and religion, and so intimately acquainted with 
the Scriptures, that be had the character of being a walk- 
ing concordance. Ha set up a Divinity lecture in the col- 
lege chapel, preached himself once or twice on the Lord's 
day, catechized tlie juniors every Saturday, and had a 
weekly meeting in his own rooms for prayer and religions 
conversation. By his prudent government and pious exam- 
ple, religion and learning remarkably flourished in this 
college, and many who were educated under hia care, be- 
came learned, joous, and useful men, among whom was 
Joseph Alleine, the well-known author of the " Call to 
the Unconverted."* 

University College waa under the headship of Dr. 
Joehna Hoyie, a person of recluse habits, who if but little 
acquainted with men and things, had a large and intic^ate 
acquaintance with hooka. Previously to hia residence in 
Oxford he had been divinity profeaaor in Dublin, whore he 
spent more than fifteen years in the study of the Popish 
■ Falowr, Nanffln, Memoritkl. rol. 1. p. ITS. 
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ctmtroveraf, aod in answering the worka of Bellarmiite; 
nnd devoted about Ihe same space of time to the espo- 
eition of the Bible, ordinarily taking one Terse a-day. 
Thoo^ a recluse, he was no idler; for in addition lo 
titese learned labors, he expounded publicly thrire every 
Sabbath, through the greater part of the year ; once 
every holyday, and aomelimea twice. Dr. Henry Wilkin- 
son, conuuonly styled Dean Hany, was president of Mag- 
dalen Hall. The Hoyaliats at the Restoration were par- 
licDlarly anxious to retain his Hervicea ; but he cixiscien' 
tioDsly refused to conform. His social virtues are recorded 
by Wood, and they jnosC have been eminent indeed for 
him to canonize them. "He was courteons in speech 
and carriage, communicative of hia knowledge, generoiis, 
charitable to tbe poor, and so public-spirited that he al- 
ways minded the common good more than his own private 



Tbe warden of Wadham was Di. John Wilkins, who, in 
1656, married Ohver Cromwell's sister, and was promoted 
to the mastership of Trinity College, Cambridge, whence 
he was r^sed, after the Restoration, to ibe bishopric of 
Cheater. Almost equally eminent, as a theologian, a 
critic, a preacher, and a mathematician, he reflected upon 
his college no small honor, and has associated his name, 
and tbe place of which he was warden, with the infant 
history of the most distinguished learned a 
which Sngland boasts. Within the large r 
old gateway of Wadham, met some of the philosophers 
and scholars — the invisibles, as Boyle called them — the 
virtuosi, as they termed themselves — who were after- 
wards incorporated under the title of the Royal Society. 
Ward and Wallis, the first mathematicians of their age ; 
BathtiTst, Willis, Petty, and afterwards Boyle, names also 

■ Atben. OiDD. n>1. IJ, p. 1S«, 
IS 
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well known to science, were of the potty wbo assembled 
in that memorable Dpartnent. Pntting aside political and 
theological tofMcs of debate, by which the kingdom bad 
been divided and conmlsed, these pea^efnl sods of ad- 
ence agreed to disconne of the circalation of the bkxjd, 
the valves of the veins, the lym|dutic vesaels, the Coper- 
nicu) hypotbeais, and a number of other scientific sub- 
jects. Some poUticians, warriora, and periiaps contio- 
vendal divines, of that day, might look with contempt 
upon thie Uttie band of qniet philosopheis ; yet they were, 
in ft very bi^ degree, promoting tlie interesla of man- 
kind, while gnti^^g their own inlelleclual ta,Bte; and 
wbo is there but must acknowledge there is something 
extremely beautiful in this amicable gathering of kindred 
minds, whether attached (o King or Parliament, to Pnri- 
tanism or Prelacy 7 Amidst the storms of civil war, and 
of theological strife, one loves in thonght to search oat 
these nooks in old England, where the contemplative, 
sequestered tranquillity, carried on their pursuits ; to think 
of Izaak Walton, wi^ bis rod and line, on the banks of 
the Lea or the Dove ; to visit Sir Thomas Browne, in his 
Btod; at Norwich, exploding a long list of vulgar errors ; 
and then to turn in at the gateway of Wadbam, to ascend 
the chamber above it, and survey the learned conclave 
wbo formed the nucleus of the Royal Society. 

There were other beads of houses, at the time, who 
were distingniahed as men of high character and sound 
learning ; such were Dr. Langbain, provost of Queen's ; 
Dr. Hakewell, rector of Exeter ; and Sir Nathaniel Brent, 
warden of Merton. 

Oxford was also rich in professors. Pocock, the cele- 
brated oriental scholar, retained the Hebrew and Arabic 
chair thronghout the Commonwealth; Selh Ward, the 
great astronomer as well as mathematician, lectured on 
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hia faTorite Bcience ; Wallia was Savillian professor of 
geometry ; Lenia de Moulin, the son of a French Prat- 
eatant, a. man of acutenesa and learning, was Camden 
professor of hiatory ; Harmer, a Latin poet, and one of 
the best Greciana of his time, was Greek professor; and 
Dr. Henry Wilkinson, according to Wood, a good scholar, 
\ close student, and an excellent preacher, was Margaret 
professor of divinity. 

And besides these masters and profeaaors, many a re- 
markable man might then be found within the precincts 
of the University. Step^ung into the noble Bodleian li* 
brary, yon see there, in the office of second keeper, Henry 
Stnbbe, one of the moat noted peraons of hia age. He 
porea over books of all kinds, the contents of which he re- 
taina in his prodigious memory ; he is at home in ecclesi- 
astical and profane history, and equally so in mathematical 
studies. He speaka Greek and Latin with ease ; and can 
unfold to you the mysteries of anatomy, chemistry, and 
medicine. He haa a voluble tongue, and can run dowo 
his adversaries in (he public school, or in private conver- 
sation. He is equally deKterous with his pen, and writea 
so as " none can equal, answer, or come near him." That 
head of carixity hair presents an emblem of the hot and 
restless brain it covers, whose everlasting activity has 
worn down his poor body to a skeleton. He is a perfect 
Ishmael, quarrelling with every-body, and when that fails, 
ready to qusyrel with himself, like the sword of Hudibraa, 

" Tbal 9le iDta iiHlf far luck 
or inDKbody lu bew and back." 

Stange that this being, one of the cleverest and most aa- 
complished of mortals, should not have been tamed by the 
remarkable adversities of his yoath ; by the cufTa and kicka 
from his fellow-students which hia qnarrelsome dispoeition 
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procnTed for him ; nor by b. memorable whipping, to boot, 
which, for his impadence, be oDce received in the public 
refecloiy of Christ Cbnrch'', YoDder, in one of the re- 
cesses of the library, poring over old cdns, aits a far differ- 
ent character, who has cotob down to Oxford to make a 
catalogoe of the fine nmnismatic collection given to the 
Bodleian by ArchtMshop Land. "Us no other than wor- 
thy ElisB Ashmole, the high-prieat of astrology, and the 
prince of antiquariea. 

Among the gownaraen whom yon might have passed 
in the streets in those days, there were not a few yoang 
scholars and divines rising into distinction, whose nainea 
were ere long to command respect in the republic of let- 
ters, or to occupy attention in Church or State. Wadham 
cotild boast of Sprat, afterwards bishop of Rochesttr ; 
Queen's, of Compton, bishop of Oxford ; Lincoln, of 
Crewe, bishop of Durham ; Magdalen, of Cumberiand, 
bishop of Pelerirorongh ; Cartwright, bishop of Chester ; 
and Hopkins, biBh<^ of Raplioe and Derry; Han Hall, 
of Bishop Ken, and Corpus Christi of Bishop Jowler ; not 
to mention other prelates, who were then among the 
alumni of the Univermty. Sir Christopher Wren, at that 
time a prodigy of youthful genios ;| Dr. Whitby, the fierce 
bat talented anti-Calvinist; Matthew Poole, the great com- 
mentator, and our old friend Anthony Wood, the antiqua- 
ry and historian, were also, during the period of the Pu- 
ritan ascendency, educated at Oxford. If the state of a 
University is to be estimated by the subsequent eminence 
of,the men whom it trains up, then, judged of by this test, 
as well as by that of the character of the masters and 
professors, who for the time being regulated its afiaire, 



■ Anlh.Wood, .ol. ILp. 563. 
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and taoght in ita achoola, and also by the general repnla- 
tion which it bore for order, piety and learning, — assurad- 
ly, Oxford may be said to have enjoyed some of ita palmi- 
eat days under the vice-cbancellorrfiip of Owen and the 
proloctorate of Oliver. 

The bmates of the Univeraty were, at the time, by no 
means inaenaible to their advanUges, and were neither 
^vr nor lokewaim in acknowledging their obligations lo 
the latter of these extraordinary men. No addresses that 
Oxford ever i»«sented to a sovereign coold be more deeply 
charged with expressions of gratitade, and ingeoions com* 
pltments, than the addresses which il now laid at lhe.feet 
of the Lord Protector. Some cnrioua specimens of these 
prodnctiotta are preserved in a little volume entitled " Mu- 
eamm Oioniensium E*AIOAOPIA." They were written 
to celebrate the peace which Oliver Cromwell concluded' 
with the Dutch in 1654, and abonnd in panegyrics on bis 
valor, policy, and patronage of letteta. Owen takes the 
lead on tlie occasion, and, ibr once in Ms life, invokes the 
muse; Zouch, Harnier, Bathttrst, Busby, Locke, Philip' 
Henry, asd others, take op the theme, in Greek, Latin, or 
En^ish verse. Bnt what is roost remarkable. Dr. South 
figares in the volume among the most glowing eulogists 
of the "/great nsurper." Thirty years afterwards, this 
candid and amiable man conld exclaim, when preaching in 
Westminster Abbey, — " And who that had beheld such a 
bankrupt, beggarly fellow as Cromwell, first entering the 
partiament-hbuse with a ibreadbate torn cloak, and a 
greasy hat (and perhaps neither of them paid for), could 
have expected that in the space of so few years he should, 
by the murder of one king and the bantshment of another, 
ascend the throne, be invested in the royal robes, and want 
nothing of the state of a king bat the chan^g of his hat 
into a crown." 

16* 
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Bat when Cromwell was Protector of England and 
CbanceUor of the University, Sooth coald sing — 
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In the year 1667, Oliver Cromwell reaigned the Chan- 
cellorship of Oxford, upon which his son Richard waa 
elected his sncceasor. This led to the resignation of 
Owen, who waa socceeded by Dr. Conanl. On retiring 
ham office he could, with some satisfaction, review his 
labors in the ITniverBitj. "A large nnmber have been 
matricnlated ; twenty-sixadmitted tothedegreeofDoctor; 
threVhundred and thirty-seven to the degree of M.A. ; six 
hundred and ninety-seven to that of B.A. Professors' 
salaries lost for many years have been recovered and 
paid ; some offices of respectability have been maintained ; 
the rights and privileges of the University have been de- 
fended against all the efforts of its enemies ; the treasury 
is tenfold increased ; many of every rank in the University 
have been promoted to various honors and benefiees ; new 
H have been introduced and established ; old ones 
■ See Note [S3]. 
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{' have been duly performed ; reformation of m&nneTS has 
ll been diligentlj studied, in spite of the gmmbling of cer- 
i; tain profligate brawlers: labors have been namberlega: 
be^ei submitting to Ihe most enormaiis expense, often 
when brought to the brink of death, on yovT account, I 
have hated these limbs, and this feeble body which was 
ready to desert my mind ; the reproaches of the vulgar 
have been disregarded, the envy of others has been over- 
come. I congratulate myself in a successor who can re- 
lieve me of tfais burden, and you in one who is able com- 
pletely to repair any injury which your a^irs may have 
snfiered through our inattention. But as I know not 
whither the thread of my discourse might lead me, I here 
cut it short I seek again my old labors, my usual watch- 
inga, iQj interrupted studies : as for you, gentlemen of the 
University, may you be happy, and fere yon well."* 

Such was the state of Oxford during the Common* 
wealth ; and now let the reader decide whether it be just 
to speak of the leaders of the predominant party in Church 
and Stale as ignorant enthueiasta, and the enemies of 
learning. 

It is common to represent Puritanism as a grovelling 
spirit, which crushed the seeds of genius attd literature. 
So far as genius was occupied in the investigation of re- 
ligious and political principles, and so ^ as literature 
was employed in (Uffusing their results, it is very tmrair 
to charge Puritanism with being at all the enemy of either. 
As it was seen in the doings of the leading men at Ox- 
ford, it appeared as the friend of both. It animated many 
of them to an intense study of divinity, with such an ap- 
plication of the aids of philology, ciilicism, the fathers, 
schoolmen, and modem writers, as mi^t well shame 
numbers of the theologians of later times. The works 
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which some of tbe leading Paritana produced about that 
time are moaoments of their talents and BttaimnentB, aa 
well as of their piety. Baxter, Oweo, Howe, Chamock, 
and others, for depth of thought, compaaa of intelligence, 
and occaaional power and even felicity of expres^on, will 
bear comparison with the most boasted names among the 
Anglican divine* of that century. Their fault, and indeed 
their only fault, from which even their High-Church ri- 
Taia were not iree, was a neglect of artialic culture, a 
slovenliDeva of style and arrangement. Certainly they did 
not value tbe graces of literature, but this, tfaej pleaded — 
and there was truth in the plea — waa because their sonls 
were so earnestly occnined abont the great realities with 
which their literature was conversant. " la my opinion," 
said Ow^i, and Baxter sjid Howe would have echoed the 
sentiment, " he who in a theological contest should please 
himself with a display of rhetorical flourishes would derive 
DO further advantage from it, but that hia head, adorned 
with magnificent garlands and pellets, will fall a richer 
victim to the strokes of the learned." 

As a class, the Puritans can by no means be said to 
have cultivated the forms of poetry ; yet were they poets 
in s[Hte of themselves. They scorned the tales of ro- 
mance, bnt their imagination was pictured over vrith the 
bets of Scripture. They little cared for Olympus and the 
haunts of tbe Muses, but they daily visited the Hill of 
Zion, and talked with Prophets and Apostles. They fre- 
quented not the scenes of classic story, but they were fa.' 
miliar with scenes more exquisitely beanliful, more aw- 
fully sublime. Homer, Pindar, and Virgil, perhaps they 
might not often study, but Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
were poets whose rich and divine ntteronces were known 
to them as household words. The theatre they abhorred ; 
their just condemnation of its impure accessories preju- 
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£ced them agaiost the ncheat creations of the dramatic 
Muse, but they themaelveB trod an infimtely nobler stage 
in the presence of " a great clood of witneasos." Tliey 
felt that they were a apectacle lo the world, to angels, and 
to men. Others have written wonderful dramas — ihey 
acted one more wonderful than was ever written. They 
lived in another world, and there they walked by faith in 
thai highest realm of poetry. " Truly their Uvea were a 
great Epic." Nor did that aoul of poetry which dwelt 
within them fail to express itself in their wrilings and con- 
versadon. There are multitudes of passages in their 
booka to which, perhaps, some critics would point as teem- 
ing with enthusiasm, which are, in iact, redolent with the 
genuine spirit of poetry ; and their ordinary speech, so 
often ridiculed, would sometimes glitter with scriptural 
allusions instinct with poetic fire. 

As lo the lower classes among the Puritans, they were, 
to say the least, as intelligent as their compeers on tlie 
other side. If they were ignorant of elegant literatnre, 
they knew something about the Bible, and the writings 
and sayings of popular divines ; — knowledge which, even 
in a literary point of view, it seems a desecration (o com- 
pare with the loose songs and scraps of ribald wit which 
formed the staple of Cavalier learning among the lower 
orders. 

But, after all, did Puritaniain altogether lack sons who 
walked in the paths of polite literature, and in the regions 
of poetry, commonly so called! Were not 'Harrington 
and Marvel Puritans and Commonwealthsmen ? Did 
Ihey not meet with other wits and poets of the day in true 
literary conclave at the Turk's Head in Palace-yard, to 
speculate on the profoundest themes, or playfully lo chat 
together in converaalion seasoned with a salt as pungent 
as any Attic wit? And have they not written works of 
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lileiBiy renown, which all parties since have consfMred to 
praiae ? Was Dot Milton a Poiitan T Doe« not bis name 
stand far above every other poet sinM the days of Shak- 
apeara 7 For the aolitary grandeur of Ma gcnias, and 
for a]l its wayward aberrations, too, ma; he not be likened 



"WsnilertiijnioM, 
BMU« Btu ber blfhetl hob. 
Like oas thai hilb been M hDbt, 
Thrgogh iha Bnmn'i wide pulilm way t" 

Was not Waller of the Poritau school, though eome 
parts of his tuBtmy disgrace alike that name and the poetic 
talent with wiiich it was associated T Nor sbonld George 
Withers, a poet who, after long oblivion, is now riaing 
into merited notice and admiration, be forgotten here. 
Did not he imbibe moat enthusiaslically the principles of 
PtuitauiBm, and yet retain, though he overtasked with 
labor, that sweet muse, whose piaiaes be thos ezqnidtsly 
song in the days of hia yonth ? 

" By th< niiiiniar of a >pilii|, 
Or the leut baugh'i TtuteUnf, 
Bt a dnliy. whose lBaT« ■pnud, 
BhnI when TIUo tow lo twd ', 



Tmly, these Puritans were not altogether unpoetical ! 
But we are wandering far from Oxford, though not from 
the hannts of the Mnaes. 

Owen left the University— Cromwell died— Puritaniam 
declined — the Reatoratian came— and the old party in Ox- 
ford regained the ascendant And let their own partial 
historian record the result. " The hope of this," the Res- 
t':eration, " made the scholars talk load, drink healths, and 
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corse Meroz in the very streeta ; insomoch that when the 
King come in, nay, when the King waa but voted in, liiey 
were not only like them that dream, bnt like them who 
are ont of their wits ; mad, Hlark-alaring mad : to study 
waa &natical ; to be moderate waa downright rebellion ; 
and Ihue it continued for a twelvemonth," — and Im^^er 
too, it would seem, if we are to beUeve what Nettle saya 
under the year 1669. After deacribing the notoriooa 
profligacy of Charles the Second's court, be obaervee, 
** The Univeraity was no leu corrupt ; there was a geo- 
etal licentionsnes of manners among the stodenta ; the 
sermons of the younger divines were filled with eoco- 
miums upon the Cburch and satire against the Nooccxt- 
formists ; the evangelical doctrines of repentance, faith, 
charity, and practical religion were oat of fashion. The 
speeches and panegyrics pronounced by the oiatoia and 
feme filius on pablic occasions were scurrilous, and little 
less than blasphemous." This general statement the his- 
torian supports by supplybg the copy of a letter from Hr. 
John Wallis to the Hon. Robert Boyle, dated Oxfwd, 
Jnly 17, 1669, from which the fdlowing passages are 
extracted : — " Friday, July 9, was the dedication of onr 
new theatre. In the morning was held a convocation in " 
it for entering upon the possession of it, wherein was read 
first the Archbishop's instrument of donation, sealed with 
his efriscopal seal, of the the&tre, with all its furniture, to 
the end that St. Maiy's Church may not be further pro- 
bned by holding the Act in it ; next a letter of his, de- 
claring hia intention to lay out 2,000^. for a purchase to 
endow it ; then a letter of thanks to be sent to the Uni- 
versity to him, wherein he is acknowledged to be both onr 
Creator and Redeemer, for having not only built a theatre 
for the Act, but, which is more, delivereil the blessed Vir- 
gin from being so profiiued for the future. — After the 
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voting of this letter, Dr. Sontfa, aa UniveiBity orator, 
made a long oration ; the first part of which consiHled of 
■atjiical inrectivee agakist CromuxU, fanatic*, the RoytA 
Sodety, and Dew pMloetqihy. The next, of encomiaatica 
in praise of the Aichbisbop, the theatre, the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, the architect, and the painter. The last, of eze- 
cntioDs againot fanatics, conventiclea, comprehensioD, 
and new phikMophj, Hamning them ad inferoa ad Geben- 
nam. The terre fihi for botbdaye were abominablj scur- 
rilous, and so snfiered to proceed without the least check 
or interruption from Vjce^haacellor, pnvVice-Cbancel- 
lorti. Proctors, Caratora, or an; of thoae who were 
to govern the exercises. During thia solemnit;, and for 
tome daf 8 before and since, have been constantly acted 
hj the Vice^hancellor's allowance, two stage plajs in a 
daj, by those of the Duke of York's house, at a theatre 
erected tor that purpose at the Town Hall, which, for 
anght I hear, was much the more innocent theatre of Um 
two." All this cettainlj exhitdts a very difierent state of 
things from what prevailed during the commonwealth. 
Some will think drab-colored Pnritaniun was to be pre- 
ferred to scarlet-colored profligacy.* 
• Sh Iha whole letteila Ns>l>'i HbloryoT IbePniilui, Tol.lv.p. 
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"To MMnd to Ihe DSflnled ud to remaiubgr the IbrjoUsn."— Bitlu. 

In b curious tract, entitled "Nashe'e Lenten Stuff, 
concenung the deacription and first procreation and in- 
crease of the town of Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk," the 
author celebrates the praises of that ancient seaport in 
the most glowing terms. " I have not travelW far," he 
observes, " though conferred with furtherst travellers from 
our own realms ; I have turned over Venerable Bede, and 
plenteous bead-rolls of friary annals following on the back 
of him ; Polydore Virgil, Buchanan, Camden's Britaimta, 
and most records of friends or enemies, I have searched 
as concenung the late model of it ; none of the inland 
parts of it but I have treated them as frequently as the 
middle walk of St. Paul's, or my way lo bed every night ; 
yet, for aught I have read,heard, or seen, Yarmouth, regal 
Yarmouth, of all maritime towns, that are no mora but 
fisher towns, solely reignelh sans peer. Not anywhere is 
the word severelier practised, the preacher reverentlier 
observed and honoured, justice soondtier ministered, and a 
warlike people poaceablier demeanoured, between this and 
the Grand Cathay, and the strand of prester John." And 
in another part of this singular production the writer rs- 
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markg, that " the city of Norwich fares never the worse 
for her, nor wouM fkre so well, if it were not for the fish 

of all sorts that she ctoyeth her with, and the fellowahip 
of their haven, into which their three rivers infuse theni- 
aelvea, and throngh which theii goods and merchandise from 
beyond seas are keeled up, with small cost, to their very 
thieshlioldB, and so many good towns on this side and be- 
yond."* Such was the manner in which Una eccentric 
writer descriljed the Yarmouth of the sixteenth century, 
and referred to the commercial interests which bound up 
the city of Norwich in anucable relations with her neighlnr 
by the sea. To many of the inhabitants of the town, fifty 
years after, Nashe's laudation touching the practice of the 
word, and the reverence paid to the preacher, may be 
applied with still greater propriety ; while as it regards 
the connection of Yarmoath with the city of Norwich, cir- 
cumstances had arisen to cement a friendship between 
them, mor^ cordial and hallowed than any mercantile 
relations could have produced. Yarmouth was the first 
town in Norfolk in which a Church was formed in the 
Congregational way. The Church at Norwich was an 
offshoot from this ; and the communities of faithful and 
devout men, gathered in the two places upon that principle, 
seem to have been as remarkable for the eminence of 
their piety as for the priority of theii origin among the 
Churches of the county, in point of time. The records 
preserved in their Church Books are singularly ample and 
interesting, fully explaisiing their " hist procreation and 
increase," — to use old Neshe's phrase, — affording many 
picturesque illustralions of the proceedings of these wor- 
thies, together with some beautiful views of their Christiaa 
piety. They will supply materials for the present Chapter. 
Tlie Yarmouth Church Books begin by stating that cer- 
1. pp. 301, 302. 
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among whom was the famona Hr. Bridge,* wbom the 
people cbose u " an oScm of the Chnrch." It ia then 
remarked that at the commencement of the sittings of the 
Long Parliament, divers of them retamed to England ; 
Borne of whom had prenoasly lived in Norwich and Yar- 
month. Restored to their own conntry, these petsoha 
wished to be united together In ecclesiastical fellowship, 
as they had been abroad. 

The ingatliering of a Chnrch was regarded in those days 
as a matter of the moat solemn kind, calling for prayerfnl 
deliberation, and very many were the meetinga which the 
brethren at Yarmouth held " to seek God, and advise to- 
gether." And that they might proceed " decently and in 
order," and preserve, not a formal and Sctitions, but a spir- 
itual and trae anccession of Christian Chnrchea, tbey 
wrote to their brethren in Rotterdam for their assent ; and 
received in reply a beantifal epistle, approving of their de- 
termination to incorporate themselvea, and aHeclJonately 
" commending them to the sweet guidance of the Spirit of 
Chriat, with earnest deaires and prayers that troth and peace 
may be their portion." The members dismissed from the 
Chmch at Rotterdam by this primitive docnment, resided 
some in Yarmouth and some in Norwich ; and as they at 
firat wished to fonn bat one Chnrch, it became an aiut- 
ions qneation where it should be settled. Nnmerous 
and earnest were the consultations respecting " the lib- 
erty and hope of increase" offered respectively by the 
two places; but they found it a diCBcult business, as 
tbey acknowledged, to see their way clear as to which of 
them " they should pitch upon." — And well they might ; 
for both of them at that time were in a most unsettled 
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■Ule. It wu the fear 1643; (be civil w«r wrb just 
bKakin^ oat ; both Norwich and Ysmioath were divided 
into (actians ; each party was uixiovB to anticipate the 
other JD rendering the place of their abode a stronghold 
for their frieDda. The Parliamentarians had (be asceikl- 
encf in both places, but they fooDd it eoinewliat difficult 
to keep the RjiyaliHtsin cbe<^. — Watchea were set, sconta 
were sent out, and troops levied by the stronger party ; 
they also planted their artillery in convenieDt places, laid 
Dp provisione in caae they should be besieged, stopped the 
flight of the King's paitiaane, and seized their horaea, on 
which to mount their own cavalry. Sneh U the acconnt 
given of Norwich at that time, by its diligent historian, 
Bloom&eld ; and he also remarks, that " a great ittm chain 
was tent to Yarmouth, to lay across the month of its bar- 
ber." While ttiat part of Norfolk woa in anch an nnset- 
tled state, and the cause of King and Parliament, of High 
Cburch domination and religious liberty, were thus trem- 
bling in th^ balance, no wonder these Congregational patri- 
archs of East Anglia found it a difficult problem to decide, 
wbether they shonld pitch the Church's tent oh the banks 
of the WeiUDm or at the moulb of the Yare. Apparently 
tired of Uie debate cm the qnestion, and hoping that Prov- 
idence would shed some new light ere long upon their path, 
they determined to form the Church at once, without fixing 
npon the place in which it should permanently assemble. 

" After seeking God, they considered the manner of be- 
ginning the work of Inchurching, and concluded that some 
of the brethren, whose hearts Giod stirred up to the work, 
sbonld be^, and (hey jndged ten or twelve to be a com- 
petent nnmber." Then follow the names of twelve per- 
sons who joined in this godly work, " moving" one another 
to it, as the quaint jdiraseology runs. 

As might be expected, this community, as soon as it 
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was fonned, levived the queatiou which had been placed 
for a wbile in abeyance ; aitd after some time " answer 
wai given that YarmoDth was safer for the present ;" and 
thongh the Norwich brethren thought their own city the 
preferable plac«, they gave way to the wishes of the rest 
According to the cnslom of the early Congregational 
Churches, they theD entered ii^o a aolemn covenant with 
each other, expressive of their religious views and their 
piooB feelings, but not intended to be imposed upon any 
as a test of conunnnion. 

Though Yarmouth had been selected as the place of 
meeting in general, the covenant was adopted and ratified 
at Norwich ; and there, too, soon afterwards, the brethren 
met to elect Mr. Bridge as their first pastor. " After they 
had blessed God for his great love and gracions presence 
hitherto, and seeking his fac« for further asustance, he 
was, by the Church, ordained nnto the pastor's office ; 
. and Id the tatt«r part iif the day (being Lord's day) the 
Chnrch did comfortably partake in both the Sacraments ; 
the children of the members, and members' children of 
other Churches, were baptized." 

As long as the community remained tUfis united, it ap- 
pears that each section was wont to meet for religious 
wwahip on the Lord's day in their own place of abode, in 
some bumble dwelling, probably, that has long since per- 
ished ; bnt for the celebration of the Lord's Supper, and 
for Church meetings, they were accustomed to congre- 
gate at Yarmouth. Along the old road, throagh Loddtm, 
crosang the Waveny by St. Olave's Bridge, did this Pu 
ritan band from the manofacturing city, wend their way 
from time to time, to the maritime town, to share in the 
much-prized privilege of communion at the Lords table. 
They counted the inconvenience of such a journey, in days 
when travelling twenty miles was a serious, and indeed 
16* 
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dsugetDQa bnaiDess, not worth cowuderation, compared 
with the spiritual eajoymeDt tbey eipeiienced at Ibeir jour- 
ney's end. With religioiu ccnversaiiaii, and now and 
then the ^ugittg of a paalm, thej would enliven the mther 
drear; road tbej traversed; and on reaching the honses 
of tbeir brethren at Yarmouth, WQnld be cheered by cor- 
dial greetings; and aitdng down % the blazing hearth of 
tbeir warmhearted hosls, wonld t&lk of the days of thdr 
exile, and bow the Lord had turned again the captivity of 
Zion. The word of the Lord was precious in those days, 
and for a long lime afterwards, in many parte of the conn- 
tiy ; and it was no nncommon thing for persons who val- 
ned the ordinances of religion to travel many miles in or- 
der to enjoy ihem. At Rolhwell, in Northamptonshire, 
there is a tradition that several of the early Congregation- 
alisla who worshipped there came fnon some remote villa- 
ges in the county — starting on a winter's morning, before 
daybreak, and trudging along in the snow, wilh tbeir lan- 
terns, which, when the day dawned, they left at a cottage, 
midway on the road ; whither they returned in the evening, 
and there kindling their lanterns afresh, they went on their 
way towards hame, which sometimes they did not reach 
till the parish clock had sounded twelve. 

When the plan of occa^onally vi^ting Yarmouth had 
lasted for a while, the Congregatiraalists who resided in 
Norwich, saw the desirableness of forming a distinct 
Church, to which their former companions assented; the 
separation, however, was ef^ted with mutual regret, in- 
asmuch as the parties had become attached to ^ch other, 
the more strongly from their having spent some years ti>- 
gether in a foreign land. A beautiful letter from Nor- 
wich has been preserved, in which the separation is pro- 
posed ; and also the answer from Yarmoaih, in which the 
mother Chnrch, with touching Nmplicity, thus e 
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llie feelings with which she dianiUsed some of her chil- 
dren from her immediate fellowship. " We cannot count 
it a Bnull afflicUon, after so long while comniuiuoT), now 
to be severed one from another. Wo could lament over 
the loes we have when we consider the parting with youi 
actual communion, for it was sweet unto us. But yet 
we dare not bo mnch respect ourselves as to forget the 
glory of God. Bst seeing the Lord h&th need of you to 
do bja work, in this respect we give you up, that Jesua 
Christ may have the more of you. We desire with you 
to leam to submit to the will of God, and to say, with the 
disciples, when Paul had Ms revelation to go np to Je- 
rusalem, ' The will of the Lord be done.' " 

Very large additiouH were speedily made to the number 
of the Church at Norwich ; as many as twelve in one 
month being admitted to their communion ; and when it 
is remembered that Congtegatlonalism had not yet t>ecomc , 
popular, and that great caution, as appears front the ec- 
clesiastical documents of the period, was used in the ad- 
mission of candiates, soch a large and rapid increase be- 
tokens the blessing of Giod on the efforts of this in&nt 
commnnity, for the diffusion of their principles. The 
Church at Yarmouth also received considerable addilions ; 
but at an early period, it appears that the Presbyterian 
party, who were predominant in the town, viewed with 
DO small jealonay the proceedings of Mr. Bridge and the 
Congregationalists. Sir Edward Owner, who represented 
Yarmouth in the Long Parliament, and was an alderman, 
bailiff, and jnstice of the peace, in short, a very great man 
in the town, and withal a stanch Presbyterian, waited, 
on the 3nd of February, 1646, in company with Mr. 
Whitefield, who was one of the pariah miniaters, upon - 
Mr. Bridge, to express their sore displeasore at his gath- 
ering a Church after the Congregational method. Ho 
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powerful were their ezpoatulatioDB, and so decided waa 
the oppoeitton of the town aathorJties to the measoie, that 
the pastor and his friends, who mingled caution with their 
zeaj, came to the leaolution, " that for a time tb^ should 
fortiear to receive any into ibeir fellowahip, nDtil thej 
gave notice to the town that they conld forbear no longer." 
But this reatrunt waa a burden which they could endure 
only two moDtha ; and on the 1 6th of April they j-eaolvod 
to throw off this yoke ; and it ia recorded that the Church 
gave the town notice that they could no longer forbear 
tlia duty of admitting, into fellowahip. 

After tluB very short enspeoaioD of their aggreasive ef- 
forts, they proceeded with vigor to maintain and enforc« 
their principlea ; and the Church Book bears witness to 
their sQcaess in the numeroua additions recorded on its 
pages. The constitution of the Church is fully devol- 
. oped in ita intereating memorials^ It had its pastor in the 
person of Mr. Bridge, who, from his engagements in Lon> 
don, where he frequently preached, and attended the con- 
sultations of the WestmiuBter Assembly, must have been 
often absent Irom his flock. His lack of service waa 
supplied by an associate in the ministry, called a Teai^her, 
an officer whom we very commonly find menticaied in the 
early history of Congregationalism. It is difficult to de- 
termine the exact nature of his functions. The distinc- 
tion between pastor and teacher aaems to have been 
chiefly nominal ; and " where there was any real differ- 
ence, it was such as arose from the arbitrary or pruden- 
tial determinations of the respective Churches in which 
they aerved, rather than from any declaratbn made in the 
New Testament concerning them."* In addition to the 
office of teacher, the Yarmouth Church had its ruling 
elders, in which respect their orgii nization partook some- 
• Hunm'i HUMllnneoiu Woikt, p. IIM. 
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what of tne PresbyteiiaD cast, as did other Congregational 
Churches in those days. The ruling elder was distin- 
guished from the preaching elder by hia not bebg per- 
mitted to leach, aawst in ordination, taptize, or admioisler 
the Lord's Supper. Mr. Bridge held this <^ce in high 
esteem ; and it is reported in the Church Book, that be 
mid,' " then we are in.onr beaaty, whenllie brethrea 
prophesy one by one, and when we have ruling elders." 
He was also an advocate for the permanence of the o&C9 
of deaconesses, or widows, and accordingly the Chnrch 
met for the choosing of widows, or deaconesses, and, with 
consent, " our sister, Alice Bnrgesse, was elected ; and 
then, for a second, after some debate, sister Joanna Ames 
, was chc«en for another." Deacons, of course, were ap- 
pcrinled ; and thna, according to Mr. Bridge's view of what 
a Church should be, the Congregadonalials of Yarmouth 
attained a complete ecclesiastical orgamzatloiL Most 
zealous were the efibrts of that good man to preserve his 
people in fraternal love and active co-operation, especially 
in the matter of prophesying ; bat though his flock seem 
to have been happily free from contention and strife, (hey 
did not meet his wishes in reference Co the exercise of 
iheir gids, for " the Thursday meeting, at four of the clock," 
for that parpose, »eems to have been sadly neglected ; 
wherefore the good man " admoiuahed the brethren not to 
let go the exercise of prophecy for two reasons ; first, that 
else the saints and Churches woidd look on us as declined ; 
and secondly, that else our gifU would dry up, and prove 
Duprohlable." At the meetings of the Chnrch, painfnl 
cases of inconsistency m the members somelimea called 
for the exercise of discipline, which appears to have been 
administered with firmness, yet' with prudence and delicacy. 
On the dismissal to some other Church of an old and cher- 
ished fellow-member, there was a gush of warm afiection 
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wllich could not be satisfied with granting a. mere formal 
certificate of consiateocy. " Oar Brother Stafie's deure 
for his dismission," it is recorded in Iha minutes, " n-as 
renewed by onr Brother Giditey. The biethren dedred 
rather that he would come down, for they had something 
to commonicale nnto him, ajtd that our parting migii nol 
be mth bare paper." When other persons in the coimty 
or neighborhood, having embraced Congregational princi- 
ples, applied to Norwich or Yannouth for advice, and for 
the rec<^ition of their Charclies sa fraternal commonitjes, 
tniteh care was exerdsed in deliberation on aach ntattera ; 
nothing like rash zeal ia ednced ; combining "love.power^ 
and a sonnd mind," (that precious triple band of virtusH) 
the brethren encotiraged the formation of Churches only 
where It was apparent that they would posaess the means 
to support and perpetuate the cause. Various weighty 
matters from time to time were submitted to them,iKit fOT 
decision, for they formed no court of appeal, bat for broth- 
erly advice. From distant places the Church at Yarmouth 
received occasional applications for counsel, for on the 
37th January, 1667, it ia recorded, that " the Church this 
day received a letter from several Churches in Kent about 
some questions what to do concerning a Church among 
them, the greater part of them fallen to ArminietKzme, 
which the Church took some ^mc to consider of." When 
pastors were leas numerous than the Churches, and a 
keen, though Christian, struggle for the services of some 
eminent minister was being carried on, many knotty points 
came before the assembled brethren, and put their judgment 
and prudence to the test ; the fi^uency of such appUcation 
being, no donbt, attributable to the position and influence 
of Mr. Bridge, whose piety, wisdom, and experience ren- 
dered him the Congregational Patriarch of East Anglia. 
" ' 3S Ms personal services were applied for by n^b~ 
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1 occasion, the Norwich 
i presence for a. month or aii weeks to 
help them in their necessities, which the Yannouth people 
are obliged to refuse, because " Mr. Tuky, the teacher, is 
gone abroad," and they cannot spare Mr. Bridge so long ; 
yet, if a day or two will help, they ere willbg, thongh it 
be to their loss ; but even for this short time, they cannot 
part with him withont the proviso, " that they do send us 
help." Hie Yarmouth comnmnity, however, wae any thing 
but selfish. With a large-hearted benevoletkce, they felt 
for the cause of Christian truth in every place, and again 
and again decreed a Mr. Cuehen and a Mr. Shepherd, or 
some other good brother, to go as messenger to certain 
towns lo help in the worlE of God. Nor was pecuniary 
assistance withheld from those who were in need, for 
when the Church at Bury was reduced to straits, it was 
ordered at Yarmouth " that the deacons should gather of 
the brethren what they pleased, the which was done, and 
nine pounds four shillings was gathered." A general 
conference of Churches in the neighborhood was occa- 
BJanally held, for the discnssion of questions of general 
interest, of which a remarkable example occurs in 1655, 
when a frB.temal tetter was addressed by the Church at 
Norwich to their brethren in the surrounding district, in- 
viting them to meet at the house of our Brother Timothy, 
Norwich, at Tombland,* that they might come to a cleat 
understanding relative to the reign of Christ, and the duty 
of saints (awards the govemmenia of the world, theolo^cal 
points which then excited peculiar interest in the country, 
owing to the increase of the Fifth Monarchy men. To 
this meeting the Yarmouth Church sent delegates, who 
brought back a report of the conclusion at which the Nor- 
iluUr.Nonli'i 
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tatk ifiTines and their laj asaociatee bad arrived. It 
stated that, with regard to whether there shonid be a kJDg-* 
dom of Christ visible or personal here on earth, " the con- 
clnsicm was, on the general vote of the messengers, that 
there ahonld be in the Utter da;s a glorious and visible 
kingdom of Christ, wherein the Bointa should rule ; and to 
the second question, whether we should be subject to the 
present powers of the world, the general vote of all the 
messengers of the Church was, that it was our duty to 
give subjection ; and if any should do otherwise, it should 
bo a matter of griof and great offence unto them." With- 
out assuming the authority of council, assembly, or synod, 
they thus publicly expressed their o^nnion upon a great 
tboologic»l and practical queslion, the effect of which was 
hhely to be instructive and salutary, at a time when the 
views of ro'i.ny were extremely Unsettled, and fanatical 
delusions on the matters referred to extensively prevailed. 
While the Oongtegationalisla of that day thoroughly un- 
derstood the Presbyterian controversy, and fought it out 
with intelligence and courage — while they were decidedly 
averse to courts of ecclcsiaatica,! legislation and judicature 
— they were not afraid of their liberties being at all en- 
dangered by a friendly conference of delegates, and a 
publication of (he opinion given by such an assembly. 
Btit of all the meetings recorded in the vol ume before me, 
there are none which are calculated to excite so deep an 
interest as those which were held for strictly devotional 
ptirpoees. When any difficult subject was introduced, 
the brethren immediately betook themselves to prayer. 
Matters relating simply to their own Church, or matters 
of great ecclesiaaticai or national importance, brought 
these pious people on their knees, and kept them for hours 
prostrate before the throne of grace. " This day was 
spent in seeking God," is a kind of entry that frequently 
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cMxan. National events were specially noticed. When, 
inthejear 16S1, such nomentniiB results depended on the 
prcgreas of the army in" Scotland, and Cromwell waa 

Borel; ill at Edbbtii'gh, these meo, who trusted more in 
the ann of Heaven than in the "battle of the warrior," 
fervently amted in the public fast and humiliation. When 
Admiral Blake encountered the Dutch Fleet in the Downs, 
in November, 1663, and suffered a defeat, and the brave 
but vain-gloiioDs Van Tromp, with a, broom at his topmast, 
paraded throngh the Channel, threatetiing to sweep the 
seas of the English flag, keen was the distress of our 
ptajring friends at Yarmouth, who perhape bad relatives on 
boud some of Blake's ships, and had seen his flotillas cv 
reeling through the Roads ; and " on the 71b December 
they agreed, that on Thursday fdlowing, at ten of the 
clock, the Church should meet to seek God for the navy 
at sea." When the town was threatened wilh the plague, 
their refuge was the same ; when breaches and divisions 
occurred in other Churches, or seemed to threaten their 
own — which evils they feared more than the plague.— 
they had recourse to the same method of relief ; and when 
they lost brave old Oliver, the shield of their religious lib- 
erty, they record the following touching rescJution : " The 
Lord having caused a great change of providence to pass 
upon this nation in taking away the late Lord Protector, 
the Church appointed the 19th instant, in the aflemoon, to 
be spent in seeking the Lord for the settlement of the 
nation, and for humbling our souls before the Lord for 
onr sins, as they have bad a hand in the same: themeeting 
to begin at two of the clock." The lime for ridiculing 
SDch persons aa tnean-souled fanatics, for raising a laugh 
at their favorite expression of " seeking the Lord," to 
which many of thorn attached the sublimest scriptural 
conceptions, has now almost entirely gone bj ; and the 
17 
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woitbiea of the Church at Yarmonth, who entered e 
de^ly mto the sprit of the Apoetle's injoDctJoD, " prajing 
alwiya," need no vindicatioD from the humble pen which 
hna here traced, from their own recorda, a simple memoiial 
of their devout interceB8i<mH. 

It is time to notice the nladon in which Hr. Bridge 
and other Norfolk miiiiBtera stood to the civil goTernutent. 
Previously to our ddng so, b few general obaervatioos on 
the poaiticai of Church and State during this singnlar pe- 
riod of English history may be desirable. 

A civil establishment of religion, of a remarkable kind, 
existed throngfaoat the Commonwealth. Chriatiuiity was 
not lejl solely to the votantary principle for anpport, bnt a 
part of the old revenues of the Chorch, and also grunts of 
public money, were appropriated for the purpose. Yet 
the Establishment then w&s eo entirely different from 
what it bad been before, and what it afterwards became, 
that the term scarcely conveys a correct idea of the state 
of things which it is employed to designate. Had the 
original idea of the Presbyterians been carried out, an es- 
tablishment of their own order, like the Church of Scot- 
land, would have been the resolt, and all reli^onials ex- 
' cept themselves would have been excluded iVom the pro- 
tection and maintenance afforded by the State ; but they 
were prevented from effectmg their object by the growing 
influence of more liberal paitles, and the consequence 
was, that under the Protectorate a scheme of comprehen- 
sion obtained, and though the Presbyterians formed the 
greatest number of those who were supported by the 
State, miniaters of other denominations were permitted to 
share in its emoluments. Papists, of course, were ex- 
cloded ; and, in accordance with the common prejudice of 
the age, and which, till of late, prevailed among Protes- 
tants, wero denied toleration. The suppcvlerB of Prelacy, 
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pullf on political occooiiEb, were also planed under a ban, 

and the Lltanj vas forbidden to be read in public ; but all 
olber Proleatantfl holding what were deemed orthodox opin- 
ions might come under the wing of this wide-apreading Ea- 
tablishmenL An agreement in the fundamental truths of 
Cbriati&nJtj, together with the possession of personal piety 
and adequate miniaterial gifts, were the only requisites 
demanded of thoBe who sought to enjoy ecclesiastical 
benefices. Triers were appointed by the Govenunent to 
ascertain the qualifications of ministers ; and though ridi- 
cule in abundance has been ponied upon the proceedings 
of these men, it has been proved that, on the whole, they 
discharged their duty with rectitude and prudence. Bax- 
ter, whose independence and integrity of judgment on 
such matters is universally admitted, acknowledges that 
these commissioners did abundance of good to the Church. 
No donbt there were instances in which consdentioua 
High Churchmen were roughly dealt with — and persons 
who thna svfiered wrong for the sake of principle are de- 
serving of honor — yet, for the moat part 1^ far, the men 
whom the triers excluded had, by their scaudaloua lives, 
proved themselves utterly unfit for the holy office they 
had ikSBtuned. 

In this comprehensive kbd of establishment many In- 
dependents were included. They were rectors and vicars 
of parishes, city lecturers, and preachers in cathedrala. 
These good men did not seem to see the inconsistency, 
which \b so apparent to us, between their principles of 
Church government and the acceptance, in any form, of 
State snpport The anshackled liberty which was then 
allowed them in carrying out their own system of ecclesi- 
asdcal polity and discipline, rendered them insensible to 
the real nature of th^r position as dependents on the civil 
power, and to the evils which eventually such a positioa 
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mnst be foaai to iiiTolve. The exeroiae of GoveniineDt 
control is naltirally and neceaaaiil j connected with the be- 
etowment of Goverament eapport The two things ataj, 
in a raeasnTe, be parted for a wlule, under estiaordinarj 
drcniDBtancea, and in unsettled times, as was the case 
dnring the Conuaonweallh, but they are certain, sooner 
or later, to become united again, and then the ecclesiasti- 
cal beneficiaries of the State are made to feel they are its 
serranta too. This crisis iw donbt would have arrived 
sotxier or later hod the Commonwealth lasted, and then 
Independents would have been taught by experience the 
incompatibility of their principles with the acceptance of 
pecuniary support from Government. Cerlunly no es- 
tablishment of so comprehensive a character, and so toler- 
ant a spirit, ever existed before. Cromwell, who, as Lord 
Protector, was placed at its head, drew around him men 
of difierent denominations, and divided among them his 
&vorB. Though he was most attached to the Indepen- 
dents, he also employed Presbyterians in his service. 
Hanton prayed at his inauguration, Baxter preached at 
court, and Calamy was admitted to his councils. Moder- 
ate Episcopalians and Baptists, as well as Presbyterians 
and Independents, might be found in the pulpits of the 
parish churches, and in some parts of England there were 
coontj associations, in which miaistors of several denomi- 
natioos assembled for fraternal conference and prayer. 
The spirit of his Highness led him indignantly to inquire 
of the Parliament, which he dissolved in 1604, " H it in- 
gennous to ask liberty, and not to give it ? What greater 
hypocrisy dian for those who were oppressed by bishops to 
become the greatest oppressors themselves as soon as 
th^r yoke was removed." This nobis sentiment he strove 
to carry out, and was ready to grant religious liber^ to 
all whose sentiments were not inimical to the civil govem- 
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ment, and dangerous lo the peace of the commmiitf. 
Epiacopac; and Popeiy were soppreaaed under the idea 
<tf their being at that time so mimics,! and dangerous, yet 
there were supporteis of both ayatema whom the Protector 
generously befriended. He treated Brownrigg, Bishop of 
Exeter, with great respect ; aaved Dr. Barnard's life, and 
made him his almoner ; invited Archbishop Uaher to viait 
him, evinced a warm and sincere regard for his virtues, 
and when that excellent prelate died, commanded his inter- 
ment in Westminster Abbe;, and contributed two hundred 
pounds to hia funeral. Even Romamsts themselves were 
kindly treated if they condacted themselves with propriety. 
Sir Kenelm Digby, a well-known Catholic, was lodged by 
Cromwell at Whitehall, and the penal laws against Popish 
Priests were smnecimes suspended under his hand and 
seal. "I should think my heart not an honest one," ob- 
servea Sir Kenelm in a letter to Secretary Thurbw, " if 
the blood about it were not warmed with any the least im- 
putation upon my respects and duty to his Highness, lo 
whom I owe ao much." 

In the records of the Yarmontb Corporation, Mr. Bridge 
is referred to as the town preacher, an office which he 
continued to hold till he was silenced after the Restora- 
tion. Mr. Brioslej and Mr. Whitefield, who were Pres- 
t^rterians, are also described in these records as " our Miit- 
ietera." But soon after (he death of Charles I. it was 
tbou^t desirable that the number of town ministers should 
be increased to four; wherenpon Mr. 'nUinghurst,* who 
was Bssodated with Mr. Bridge as teacher in the Congre- 
gational Chtirch, was appointed to the office. Upon Mr. 
Tillinghurst's removal Mr. Tnky was chosen. Hence 
there appear to have been two of the pnblicly-recognized 
preachers or lectorera of the town who were of the Pres- 
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l^teriiii clua, and two who held " the IndepeDdent way," 
as it was termed — an instance illustrative of the character 
of the Commonwealth Establislimeiit. Mr. Bridge was 
erideiiti]' a popular preacher, and was hi^ in &vor with 
the rating powers. As earij as the 17th May, 1648, he 
was appointed to preach before the Hoose of Commons at 
the public thanksgiving for the great victory obtained in i 
Wales, for which Miles Corbett, who was re[H«8eQlative 
for Yannontb, and a member of Bridge's Chnrcb, was de- 
sired by the House to present their thanks. Frequently do 
we find him preaching in London at the parish churches on 
particular occasions; and from the entries in the Yar- 
monlh Church Book it appeare that in November, 1649, 
he was invited by the Council of State to become their 
Chaplain, at a salary of WOl. a year, " his work to preach 
once a-week on Lord's day," an o%r wliich, after much 
ctmaidera^on, he declined. 

The spacioBs church of Si Nichdas, that fine old build- 
ing, which sffordB an interesting study for the architectu- 
ral BDtiquaiy, was bo arranged during the Commonwealth 
asto accommodate the twodenominations to which the town 
lecturers belonged. The Presbyterians occupied the navo 
of the church. The building waa stripped of all vestiges 
of Popery ; the royal amts were displaced to make way for 
tbooe of the Commonwealth ; a table in the aisle was sub- 
stituted for the altar ; the Prayer-book and surplice were 
banished. Civic processioos no longer attended at the 
great festivals ; Presbyterian simplicity reigned through- 
out the old Gothic edifice ; the hymn of praise ascended to 
God not less scceplable from its being unaccompanied by 
the peal of the organ ; and many a discourse full of sound 
scriptural instttiction was delivered bj good Mr. Brinsley 
hi his Genevan cloak. His Congregational brother, who 
lived with him on the most friendly terms, and who ezert- 
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«d his infiueuce on his behalf, when, daring the Fratector- 
ale, be wan in danger of being ejected, w»b accoounodated 
at tlie same time witliin the walls of llie same building. In . 
Janaary, 1 6fi0, it waa proposed to the Corporation that the 
north atale of the ehurch ahould be fitted up for a distinct 
place of woiHliip ; but a committee being appointed to con- 
eider the matter, it was at length condnded that the clian- 
cel " would be much more convenient for the purpose," 
and that " il ahonld be cloaed in with main walla where 
needful, and fitted up for a church-house." _ An expense 
of 900i was incurred by the entire alterations of the church, 
which when complete appear to have afibrded distinct and 
commodious places of worship for the two congregations ; 
so that the Presbytarian, and Coagregatiooal preacher, 
could simultaneously minister under the same roof. Little 
difference, if any, was discernible in the mode tsf wordiip 
ad<qited by these worthy men, bat their principles of 
Church Government k^ them apart so far as their cleri- 
cal miniatiationB were concerned, though they entertained 
for each odier a sincere regard and affection. The Con- 
gregational minister at Yannoath seems to have stood, ec- 
clesiastically, in a doable telBtim — one to the civil govern- 
ment as a paid official for the public inatruction of the peo- 
ple of the town — another to the Church gathered out of 
the town apon those princi[des of Independent polity which 
he was known to advocate. The proceedings of the 
Church over which Mr. Bridge presided, were altt^^ber 
uncontrolled by any influence on the part of the Corpora* 
tioo or the Council of Stale, or the Protector, or any other 
secular anlhority, and were altogether as unfettered as the 
proceedings of any voluntary association. It was not, I 
apprehend, as the Pastor of a Congregational Church that 
he was supported by the State, bat as one of the town 
preachers ; and though I by no means intend to justify or 
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nenae the anomaloUB position occapied bf this excellent 
petsOD,' it U of iinpoTtance to state wha.l that poaition ap- 
pear! to have been, as it no doabt resembled that of a coil' 
aidac^le number of his brethren. 

At first a rate was levied on the town for the eupportof 
the Miniatiy, but in the year 1647 Mr. Miles Corbetl pro- 
cured from the Committee for the revenues of ejected Min- 
isters an appropriation of 321., reserved rent of the Dean 
and Chapter, which was paid but for a short time. In 
1 660 Mr. Isaac Preston and Mr. Bendish (who married Oli- 
ver Cnnuwell'a eccentric granddaughter), both membeis 
(rf' the Congregational Choi-ch, were deputed to wait on 
Mr. Corbett, to procore his interest with the Government 
f<» some asustance towards the sapport of the town Min- 
isters ; in which applicatbn he seems to have been so far 
■ncceasM as to obuin a salary of 1001. for Mr. Bridge, 
paid OQt of the imprc^atiooB. In 1661 an application 
was made to Pariiament for an Act to authorize the levy 
of a rate on the parish for raising 300i. a-year for the rest 
of the Miidsters, and a ftnher smn for the repiurs of the 
chnrch ; an Act for the support of Ministers at Ipswich be- 
ing chosen as a model. It is probable that this scheme was 
never accomplished, as no farther mention is made of it; 
and an order occurs four months afterwards, that the 
charge of maintaining the Ministers of the Presbyterian 
Cougregation should be paid by the parishioners belonging 
to that Congregation, and not out of the town's stock. 
Snbaeqnent attempts were made at rating the town for the 
maintenance of the Ministry, but these were resisted by 
Mr. Bridge and his assodate Mr. Tuky. They disowned 
it ** as being against the way of the Gospel, and also as 
destructive to the Church, whereupca the Chnrch desired 
that none of the brethren mig^t have any hand in the act- 
ing of the same." The ground of their conclusion they do 
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Dot state. Was it that they diatingoished between buation 
for the aopport of religion, and the uppropmtion of exiat- 
ing Church revenues for religiooa porpoBea — objecting to 
the former, but acquiescing in the latter T 

From a perusal of Ihe Corporation Recorde of Norwich 
I have diacoveied eome farther illnBtraUons of the pl&ns 
proposed duriDg the Commonwealth for liie support of the 
City Ministera, among whom were both Presbyteriana and 
Independents. As earl; as 1643 a scheme was prc^cted 
for uniting togetiier several of Ihe numerous parishes in 
that large city, and for seeking the appropriation of the 
revennea of the Dean and Chapter for the support of " an 
able Ministry." In 1646 allusion is made to 3001. out of 
such revenaes voted by the committee of Parliament ; and 
one Mr. Clarke, to whom the united pariabes of Simon and 
Jnde, George T<Hnbknd, and Peter of Hungaie, were offer- 
ed, was promised HOI, per annum aa long as he might con- 
tinue Minister of those parishes. Three yeara aflerwarda 
reference is made to preparing a petition to Parliament for 
power to raise a sum of money upon bouses and personal 
estate throughout the city for the maintenance of an able 
Ministry. Subsequently it was resolved that such monies 
as should be raised should be brought into a public stock, 
and that the Ministers of the Union should be paid out of the 
same. How far tiiese schemes were accomplished does not 
appear. For the payment of tbe City Lecturers, who re- 
ceived 20Z, a quarter, it was resolved that the money given 
by benefactors should be employed, and that when tbe Cor- 
poration were better able they would augment the salary. 
But here a difficulty arose. These famous sermons used 
to be preached in tbe Cathedral, or in tbe greenyard on tbe 
north aide by the Bishop's pelac^^-tbe only places in Cath- 
olic times where sermons were preached to the Norwich 
citizens, and where subseqaentiy the Corporation, in civic 
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pomp, wilh the Deui, and the PrebeixluiBB, uul their wives, 
•ltd boats irf people beaidea, paying a halfpennj or a pen- 
njr-a'^Nece for si'tiDg on the fonna, were wont to aasem- 
ble. But the 1- uritan party at Norwich aol liking the Ca- 
thedral, and indeed going ao far aa to conlemplale the aale 
(tf the fine old Norman structure for the benefit of the poor, 
arranged that the City Lectures should be delivered in the 
jaid adjoining St. Andrew's Hall, or in the Dutch Church, 
which is connected with that edifice. Hence, according to 
8ii Thonaa Browne, " the heirs of the benefactors denied 
to pay the wonted beneficence for aoj sermon out of 
Christ's Church, (the Cathedral now being commonly ao 
called,) and aome other waya were found to provide a Uin- 
ialer at a yearly aalaiy to preach every Sunday."* Stmie 
expenses were incurred in fitting up the new places of wor- 
■hip for the civic body ; and it ia cnriona to notice in the 
CorpMBtion hooka how it waa " ordered, that the Mayor, 
Sberiflfb, and Aldermen shouldevery one of them lend 40i. 
a man, and every of the Common Council 30^. a man, and 
every Liveryman likewise ahall be moved to lend 20^. a 
man, for the building of the seats in the Dutch chapel for 
the Corporation and timt wives." It is prudently added, 
" If any man will give half rather than lejtd the whole, let 



Mr. Alien, an Independent Minister, was for some time 
the regular City Lecturer at the Dutch Church. Mr. Ar- 
mitage, of the same denomination, appears at an earlier pe- 
riod to have been employed in occasionally preaching before 
the Norwich Corporation. Fast and thanksgiving sermons 
were very common in thoee days. Allusions to some of 
the latter especially, occur in the Norwich records, from 
which it appears that there was no want of pcoip and cer* 
emony on the part of the civic aulhorides when, on public 
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occasions, they &tq>eared before tbeir feUow-cidzatu. 
Strict are the iDJanctioiiB given, " that the Aldermen be in 
their Bculet, the Sheriffis in violet, and that the Livery do 
ftUend upcu the aword in their gowna and tippets ;" and 
that these mnnicipal dignituies weta c&reful otA to Itaa 
any of the majeaty that pertains to the mantle, is brther 
apparent from the old portraits in the Majcu's Coundl 
Chunber, where Mr. Bunard Church and others of the 
Corporation, of the Pnritan sclmol, are to ))e seen in deep 
red cloaks, with embnsdered scarfs, and a full complement 
of lace cm the collar. Nor were they iodifibi^nt to their 
eomfi»t while listening to the sermon, as appears from an 
order 6x twen^-dx cushions, with the city anna embroid- 
ered <m them, for the Mayor and Aldermen's seats. The 
firing of gnus formed a part of the public proceedings on 
tliese gala days, and the whole ceremonial seems to have 
been conducted with much state. The best part of the af- 
fUr waa the collection for the poor, which was diligently 
made fiom house to house. 

As one moses over the Corporatioa records in the Mayor's 
Chamber in the Norwich Qnildhall, with its windows richly 
stained, its vralla garnished with grave-looMng portraits, 
its oaken benches finely carved and richly cushioned, ii 
requires no strong effort of the imagination to picture the 
Corporation of the city during the Commonwealth osHem- 
bling in that venerable apartment, and there marshalled 
in jffocession, with due regard to the iojonclions entered 
in the minute books. Forthwith, accompanyiDg his wor- 
ship, and attended by the sword-bearer, the city trumpeters, 
and other civic officers, the whole party proceed to move in 
stately order through the streets, making a doe imprSHaion 
npon the gazing and spectacle-loving crowds by their 
gowns, tippets, and other paraphernalia. Winding along 
London-lone, while many a face, peering out of the over- 
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hangingwindowi of the tiniber>bnilt dwellings, gives anod 
of (neudly recognition to one &nd Another of the C<irpo> 
rate tnin, they pass down towards St. Andrew's Hall, uid 
enter within the gates of the Dntch chnrch, whsre, occu- 
pjing the seats prepared for the worshipful assembly, some 
of them hsfiug their wives lovingly placed by their aide, 
they listen with becoming decoram to the sermoD which 
ia delivered by the worthy Master Allen, the City Lecturer. 
Hie service done, the gnna fired, and all the public cere- 
monies ended, we follow the Mayor to his residence ; some 
straggling kind of house, with a quadTangulnr court, into 
which you enter though an arched gateway, suimonnted 
by a merchant's mark — that quaint device interweaving 
the iniljals <^ the wealthy occupant ; and gnatded also by 
stalely posts, one on either side— symbols these in our city 
of Norwich, indicating that the inhabitant of the Dwnaioa 
has attained lo the highest office in the Corporattrai, and 
commonly called the Mayor's p9sta. There his worship, 
with a few friends and the reverend lecturer, ascend the 
steps to the entrance hall, with its flag-stone pavement 
aitd its statfcase of polished oak ; and then they are dnly 
ushered bj the servants in waiting into a haDdaome with- 
dtBiWing-4«om, which exhitdts an abundant supply of chairs, 
tables, calunela, and chests, rather heavy and lumbering it 
is tme, bat withal cnrioosly fashioned, and rather profnsely 
carved. Conducted to the targe dining-ioom, which wears 
an air of enticing comfort, as the blazing fire fills the am- 
ple breadth of the fire-place, cheerfully lighting np the 
sombre walls, and displaying to advantage the qnaintly- 
adomed ceiling ; the par^ seat themselves at the well- 
spread table, when Master Allen says grace with much 
solemnity, and at rather greater length than perhaps now- 
a-daya we are wont to hear. The converaation, though 
d with religions sentiment, and marked now aod 
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then by a rather pecnli&r and itfficted phmHeoIog^, is far 
from being pervaded by a melancholy spirit, but BpaildeB 
occasionally with sallies of hnmor, or dcks into innocent 
and cheerful chit-chst. If these good people have not 
that marvellous capacity for quaffing cups of sack upon 
which some of their coaiemporaries so much pride them- 
selves, and if they have some scruples about llie practice 
of drinking healths, jet they are as hr removed from 
asceticism as from excess ; they know bow to use the 
pits of Providence witiiout abusing them ; and while sip- 
[Nng their wine with moderation, delight much more in 
the feast of reason and tbe flow of Sbal. And if before 
the party break up a psalm be devoutly anng, and Ur. 
Allen calls for the Bible, and expounds a chapter, and then 
tillages in prayer, commending the chief magistrate of 
the city and the government of the country to the guidance 
and bles»ng of God, perhaps this will be regarded by the 
I reader as no unseemly conclusion of a rational entertain- 
ment, though it might in those days call forth the ridicule 
of the boisterous Cavalier, who preferred a jest-book to the 
Bible, and the singing of licentions songs to chanting the 
praises of God. 

If any one wishes to have a peep into the house of a 
wealthy Puritan on ordinary occasions, and to know what 
the footmen had to do in the service of such a worshipful 
lady as Mistress Mayoress, or the dames of some of the 
officers about Cromwell's Court at Whitehall, Joseph Lis- 
ter, in his amuang Historical Narrative, will give suffi- 
cient information. " My mistress," he says, " told me 
what my employment should be ; viz., to wait upon her at 
table, bring the table-cloth, and spread it, lay on the 
trenchers, salt and bread ; then set her a chair, and bring 
tbe first dish to the table ; then desire her to sit down, and 
so wait till she called for beer, or any other thing ; then 
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to fetch Another dith, and clean the tr«Kben, and bo wait 
upon her till she bad done ; then lo lake off and dtaw ibe 
table, and cany away bar seat ; then the two muds and 
myself to feed on what she bad left, and to wait on her to 
hear sermona almoat eveiy day. I always wrote the aer- 
DKoi, and repeated it; andaal didatitom, raldklatnight, 
at stif^r, and then all my work was done ; and this was 
my bnsiness day after day." Nor were the Puiilan damee 
indifierenC to the dress of their footman ; for hmest Jo- 
seph lister tells us, that bis mistress gave him, on enleiing 
her aervice, a bat, bands, donblet, coat, breeches, stock- 
ings, and shoes, a cloak, and half-a-dozen pair of cuSs, say- 
ing, " Whatever I give you at the year's end, yon shall 
have these things freely given you,"* 

DisauDBing these reminiscences of Puritan times and 
manners, we mnst eearch once more into the records of 
the Congregational Church at Yarmouth. We catch 
BonM' ^uupses of ecclesiastical proceedings of public m- 
teresi, in ndiich the brethren at Yannoutb took a share. It 
appears that, in Ihe September of 1668, the prospect of 
the meeting at the Savoy, for publishing a declaration of 
the faith and order of Congregationat Christians, excited 
con^derable atlention and discussion in the community ; 
and that forthwith Mr. Bridge was dispatched as a mes- 
senger to the Assembly, and, if necessary, Mr. George 
Fryer and Mr. Thomas Dunn were to aasial him in his 
missioo. The Palace of the Savoy, once the abode of 
John of Gaunt, had in ancient times gathered round it 
many a chivalrous association ; and as the wayfarer of 
the seventeenth century travelled along the ill-paved road 
in Ihe Slrand, or more pleasantly floated down the high* 

• JoHph I.\>ier'» Nirraii™. pp. 32, 34. A turion> p(s« of lutlbj- 
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way of the ThameB, amidst borgea of plea.aare ttnd boats 
of [aerchandiBe, he would pause to muse apon those gray 
walls, and think of its romantic scenes and sloiies ; but 
of lota it had gathered romid it associalioiisof anewclass, 
as a place set apart for tlie basisesa of the Commoo- 
wealth, and the steps bj the rivoivside had been not a lit- 
tle wOTn by the feet of courtiers and messengers pasung 
to and fro between the t^ces of the Savoy and the palace 
of my Loid Protector at WhiiehalL It was now to be 
emplc^ed for a religious purpose, which has rendered it 
eranewhat celebrated in the ecclesiastical annals of our 
coontry. There, on the 29lh of September, two hundred 
ministers and lay delegates, Mr. Bridge among the num- 
ber, assembled to confer upon the publicatirai of a slai«- 
ment of tbeir creed and pohty, which ended in drawing 
Dp the well-known Savoy Declaration. Theii otijectwas 
dffibrent fnun that of the persons wha drew up the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, and of those who framed the Westminster 
Ccmfession. The brethren at the Savoy desired to issue 
a manifesto, not a test ; to form a symbol, not a standard. 
The document they published is very long, and goes much 
into detail; but a hatiit of over-doing every tiling in such 
matters was the &ult of the age, and the worthies em- 
ployed would have thought they were slurring their work 
if they had not spread it over the surface of a goodly num- 
ber of quarto pages. The doctrinal portions are in accor- 
dance with the Westminster Confession, and, for the most 
part, are couched in the same terms. With regard to ec- 
clesiastical polity, it is affirmed that members of Charchea 
are to be such only as, in the judgment of charity, are be- 
lievers in Christ ; that ministers are to be elected by the 
people ; and that each Church is an independent organ- 
ization. Yet were the membeia of the Savoy meeting by 
DO means extravagant ii> their notions of Independency. 
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Tliej coald distiB^iBh between ChoTch Conits having 
coercive powen, and asaociatioua having onljr tliat morel 
weight to suppcHt their deciskms which known wiedom 
and pie^ might eupplf . The; did not wish to see each 
Chnrch in a atate of perfect iaolatjon, and jealons of 
evei7 species of interference, but aon^^ rattier to encouP' 
age the habit of snlMnitting cases of di&rence lor the 
opinion of those whom age and intelligence mi^t qnaUfr 
to be the advisera of thmr tirethren. Nor did they reqnire 
Ks a test of Cluistian communion any thing more than a 
cneditile ivofession of faith and piety, and the maintenance 
of a blameless Tepatatio:i. Emancipated from the thral- 
dom of narrow viewa on tliis vital point, the IndepeodeDta 
proclaimed themselves the enlightened friends of tlioroD^ 
gdng tuiion. Vn^ormiiy they songbt not to promote; 
they Imd read the history of the Church too well to be- 
lieve it was practicable ; they had read the Bible too well 
to believe it was the grand thing designed by Jesus Christ; 
bat union they did endeavor to advance, regarding it aa 
capable of being attained and devoutly to be wiabed. 
And especially, it ahonid be remarked, that the Savoy 
Declaration aaaeria tlie dnty of matnal indulgence among 
Christians, and that there ia no warrant for the magistrate 
to abridge them of their liberty. The delegates affirm 
that, if they had all the power which any of their brethren 
of difihrent opinioiks had de»red to have over them or 
others, they would freely grant this liberty to them all.* 
It must be confessed, however, on examining the docu- 
ment, that the members of the Savoy meeting contended 
for this liberty as the inheritance of the saint, rather than 
the inheritance of the citizen. It seems, in their view, (o 
have been a religions boon to be conceded to certain 
classes, not as an indefeasible right belonging to all men. 

■ B» SsToy DscUriiUao, jncf. 
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They did not appear to apprehend that reli^oos libeit]' ia 
only aDother name for dvil liberty, deBignating an impor- 
tant branch of that freedom of which no magistrate can 
justly deprive his subjects, namely, freedom from leatraint 
in all such modea of action as do not interfere with the 
ri^tE of others ; in a. word, the freedran of each coosiat- 
ently with the freedom of all. 

Further illuatrationa of the eccleaiasticai views of some 
leading Independents are afibrded in a aubseqnent part of 
the Yarmouth records, as well as an insight into some of 
the political movementa of the day. Afler the accession 
of Richard to the Protectorate, it is well known that a 
formidable opposition to his government arose from a large 
section of the army. Ludlow describes it as broken np 
into three factions, of which one was devoted to the Pro- 
tector ; another was in favor of a pnre republic ; and the 
third, headed by Fleetwood and others, c^led, from their 
place of meeting, the Waliingford Uonae party. The 
latter do not appear to have been pnre republicans, but, 
dissadsfisd with Richard, they coalesced with the repub- 
lican aection, and sought and accomplished the overthrow 
of the existing Govemitiect. There seems to have been 
a Congregational Church assembling in Waliingford 
House, who, probably under the influence of Fleetwood, 
sought the counsel of other Churchea on the political ques- 
tions of those unsettled Umes. A communicatica) for the 
purpose waa dispatched to Yarmouth, and " the Church 
at Waliingford House desired advice as to what they 
apprehended was needful for the C<xnmonweBlth." The 
brethren at Yarmouth considered it, and then wisely and 
prudently " ordered the elders to vrrite to them, thanking 
them for their love anB care of them, and also desiring to 
give the right hand of fellowship with them, but eonccnw 
16* 
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in; civil bunnet», the Ckwvh, at a Ckvreh, desire not to 

Ab the grand qneation of reli^iu liberty wks bo much 
involved in the political agilationa of the time, a careful 
abstinenca fram ezpreawng' any opinion on matters of 
goveniment bj ecclesiastical communities, however desir- 
alde, was more than conld be expected. 

According'lj, meetings of Congregational ministere and 
laymen were held to deliberate on Btane of the great qnes- 
tions which absorbed the public mind. Mr. Allen desired 
a meeting at Norwich, to which Mr. Bridge and Mr, 
Bendiah were sent as delegates ; and shortly afterwards, 
a meeting was held in London, respecting which Dr. 
Owen wrote to the Yarmonth pastor. This appears from 
the Chnrcji-Book, which also reports certain resolutiMis in 
reference to the matters in debate ; and since they are of 
importance, and, as &t as 1 am aware, have never been 
poUidied, tbey are now sobiMned, with a few remarks. 
It is tme they were adopted at the meeting of a single 
Church, and therefore are by no means set forth as an aa- 
thorized dectaiatiMi of the body, yet, as Mr. Bridge was 
the paitor, and an influential man in the denomiiialian, 
and probably drew np the resolations, there can be ao 
donbt that the opinions expressed were shared in by many, 
of which, indeed, there is aofficient evidence in the writings 
of other distinguished Independents. 

« 1669, December asth.— The Church having met, Hr. 
Bridge made a report ofwhat wasdone by the messengers 
of the ChoTcbes at London, and these fonr tilings offered 
as the resnlt of their own tiioag^ts : — 

" Pint. We judge a Parliament to be the expedient for 
the peace of these nations ; and ^filhal we do desire that 
doe care be taken that the Pariiament be such aa may 
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pwerve the inteieat of Christ and hit people in these 

MUonB." 

Thia Kfiolntion refers towh&t migfatwell be deemed 
thionghoot EngUnd the question of qneations, — " What 
govenunent shall we have I" &a poor England, just then, 
had no government at all. The Long Parliament, whose 
lenacioua life was a strange phenomenon, bad now, afl«r 
repeated reeuacitBtions, been once more put into a slate of 
Haapended animalion, lo reHiune, however, its vital fanctiona 
■gain at the bidding of its magical superiors. The su- 
preme power devolved on the army: a revolution waa 
beginning again — all waa confualon — each limb of the 
body politic was out of Joint ; and the cry was, " How shall 
it be set T' Ludlow infonna ua some were for a select 
standing senate, to be joined to the repreaenlativea ; olheri 
labored to have the aapreme authority to conust of an aa- 
sembly choeen by the people, and a cotmcil of state choaen 
by that assembly ; some were desirous to have a repreaen- 
tativa irf the peoj^ conatantly sitting ; others, amitten 
with the love of Greek precedents, asked that there mt^t 
be joined to the pt^nlar assembly a number of persona, 
ailer the fashion of die Lacedtemonian Ephori, who should 
have a veto on matters involving the essentials of govern- 
ttusA. Another section were of Ofdnion, that it would be 
most condncive to the public happiness to have two coun- 
cila idiosen 1^ the people, consisting, the one of three hun- 
dred, the other of one hundred members ; the former to 
debate, the latter to resolve ; sranelhing like the tribunate 
and legislative bodies m the acheme of the great French 
consCitution-niaker M. Sieyes.* 

It waa amidat such confusion, such terrors, snch ciiea. 
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ftiticnlaU aiid imLtticnlate, and snch itulnlit; on the part 
of those who, in this night of darkness, h&d attempted to 
guide tiie sliip through the rade etcum — now th&t the hmve 
old [ttlot Croonrall was gone — that some of the Indepen- 
dents lifted op their v<Hces, and, English like, cilted for 
a Parliament as the caAj remedy. Whether they meant 
by that, the evoking of the defunct Long Parliament from 
the shades, or the calling of a new one, doQp not appear ; 
at any rate, their hopes centred in a Parliament, provided 
it were a godly one, devoted to" the interests of Christ and 
his people." 

" Secondly. As touching the tnagistrete's power in 
matters of faith and worship, we have declared onr Judg- 
ment in our late Confesmon ; and though we greatly prize 
onr Christian liberties, yet we profess our ntter dislike and 
abhorrence of a universal toleration, as being contrary to 
the mind of God in his Word." For men who were the 
cham^nons of liberty thus (o condemn its universtil esten- 
don, was certainly inconsistent ; John Goodwin and otheni 
wonid have thought so; yet it will be found that what 
was thus declared is in harmony with the recorded cqnniona 
of other Independenls of that day, and in equal harmony 
with the teaclung of enlightened advocates of toleration 
in later times. Such pera<Hia overlooked the distinction 
between specnlalive opinions and the overt acts which 
such opinions may have a tendency to produce. Recog- 
nizing in Popery certain principles inconsistent with sound 
notions of civil liberty, and regarding the tenets of the 
Fifth Monarchy men, and others, as fraught with evils, 
inconsistent with the order of society, the parties in qnes- 
don treated these men as if they were actually guilty of 
the crimes which were only andcipated as the probable 
results of their belief. Hence the refusal to tolerate tbent. 
Even Iiocke afiinns — " No opinions contrary to bnnian so- 
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cietf , or to those nioral rules which are necessary to the 
preservation of civil societj, are to be tolerated by the 
nutgiatrate." Referring to such persooB as we have jnat 
named, be adds, " These, therefore, and the like, who at- 
tribute unto the faithful, reli^ons, and orthodox, that is, 
in plain tenna, nuto themselves, any peculiar privilege 
and power, above other mortals, in civil ccstcemments, or 
who, upon pretence of religioa, do challenge any matter of 
authority over such as are not associated with them" in 
their ecclesiastical commtmion, — " I say, these have no 
light to be tolerated hy the magistrate ; as neither those 
that will not own and teach the dnty of tolerstiDg all men 
in matters of mere religion."* This passage is quoted 
ttam that immortal reasoner, not at all for the purpose of 
defending the above resolution, bat dmply to show that in 
qnalifying their doctrine of toleration the Yarmouth Inde- 
pendents only anticipated one of the greatest philoeopbers 
of the age. 

Thirdly. They go on to say : — " We judge that the 
taking away of lilhes for the maintenance of mimsterB, 
until as full a maintenance be equally secured, and as 
legally settled, tend very much to the destruction of the 
ministry and the preaching of the Gospel in these nations." 
This resolution, in so far as it regards the acceptance of 
tithes, was only in accordance with the welt-known prac- 
tice of many Independents, as already illustrated. What 
exactly is meant by a provision as secure and legal, does 
not appear, though, probably, there may be a reference to 
a more extended endowment of the ministry ; for, it is plain 
enough that the Congregationalista of that day had not 
learned to trust the volnntary principle, of the efficiency of 
which, however, recent times have aflbrded growing proofs. 

Fmtrlhly. They add :— " It is our deare that countenance 

• Locke-i VforkM, toLU. p. 161. 
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be not given, or trust reposed, in the hand of Qoaken ; 
the^ being persons of ench principles u are destructive to 
die GMpel, and inconsistent with the peace of civil eoci- 

This reeolntion doea not go ao ftr aa to place the Qna- 
kars beyond the pale of toleration, bnt aimfdy to refuse 
them " conntenance" and " trust" Certainly it wears an 
ancbaritable aspect, and would have been utterly inesca- 
sable, had not aome in tliat day, who called theinaelvea Qna- 
kers, fallen into habits of escessive fanatical absurdity. 
Far diffirent from the pacific and respectable members of 
that body in later times, were James Naylor and other 
enthnsiaets, who connected themselves withthe primitive 
Friends. Such persons certainly laid themselves open to 
llie charge of being dietnrbera of the peace of civil socie- 
tiea, while their religona leaching, in many inalancea, was 
HQch aa to be "destructive of the Gospel." Still, one re- 
grets to find such a resolution on record. 

But, to conclude thia chapter : the Independents had no 
longer any need to pass resolutions about tithes and State 
snpport. Clonds were gathering over the prospects of 
tiieir Churches. The Yarmouth brethren were in evident 
trouble. Like the sea birds they had often watched on 
their own shores giving signs that they saw a rising alormi 
did these worthies meet again and again, week after week, 
evidently in great trouble, to seek the Lord on behalf of the 
Church and nation. "asdFeb. 1659. This day was kept 
according to the fanner order ; and the Chnrch did order 
that Tuesday, the 28th, should be improved for the same 
end." These simple entries bring before ns the picture 
of groups wrestling with God for their distracted country ; 
and we see our fathers so employed, not in Yarmouth only, 
bat in many a town, village, and city of the land. Though 
He whose way is in the sea, and whose path is in the deep 
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waters, did not answer their prayer as they desired, but 
left a large part of his Church and people to endure a tong 
fi^t of afflictiou, yet we know that there were among 
them those who fonnd a refuge fnmi the coming Btorm 
beneath the shadow of his wings, and could say with 
David, " We will not fear though the earth be removed, 
and the mounlains be cast into the midst of the sea." 
Mach certainly did they need such HeaveD^nspired faith 
and fortitode ; for soon their lihertJes were wrested from 
them by the grasp of reviving despotism. The persecutions 
of bygcme days were revived ; Charles H. walked in the 
footsteps of his other's intolerance ; Bridge was mice 
more silenced, and the place where his flock had asaeni- 
bled barred against them. "Nov. 19lh, 1661. Thisday," 
says our old authority, "the keys of the meeting^iouse 
were sent for to the bayliFs, and delivered to the Dean 
and Sir Thomas Meadows, and the veilry door nayled up." 
Thus closes the first Chapter in the history of the Mother 
Church of the East Anghsn Independents. 
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BLAOS BABTROLOUKW. 

V Cbomwell was g<Hie ; his son, unable to bear the heavy 
load which hia father had Bnatainad, was soon oppressed 
with the difficnlties of his position, and abdicated the Pn>- 
tei^OTship. By treachery and intrigue the Restoration was 
acctmplished : and after years of war and Buffering for the 
sake of liberty, the people were seen prostrate at the feet 
of Charles the Second ; asking no guarantees against the 
rerind of despotiam, bnt rather craving forgiveness for the 
victories they had won. The Royalist party, recovering 
from thdr depression, knew do bounds to their joy, as they 
welcomed another sovereim of the Stuart line. In a state 
of perfect delirium they celebrated his accession to his 
father's throne. Bonfires blazed in many a market-place 
and on many a hill, — the streets at night sparkled with 
illamtnationa,^ — windows were decorated with tapeatiy and 
garlands,^ — the May-poles were set up in the cross ways, — 
rumps of beef were roasted for the populace, and loaves 
of bread were thrown from the tops of market-houses. 
The bells rang till the steeples rocked, and the crowds 
shouted till the very earth shook. The Royalist, on Ma 
knees, drank to the health of hia Prince, and the swagger- 
ing Cavalier once more boldly sang his favorite lay, " The 
King shall enjoy his own again." 

" No Bishop, no King," was the motto of James, and his 
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lO far adopting the sentiment as to re^rd epis- 
copacy as a bulwark to the throne, early restored the pro- 
Utos to their office and rank. Mr. Pepya, in his cnrionB 
and inquiailJTe rambles, went down to Westminster on the 
4th of October, 1660, to see how the rochet and lawn 
looked afler long disose, and on his return home wrote 
down in his Journal, " Saw the Bishops all m their habits 
in Henry the Seventh's Chapel, but, at their going out, — • 
how people did most of Ihem look upon them as strange 
creatures, and few with any kind of love or respect." 

The altered state of things foreboded evil enough to all 
classes of Nonconformists, and however some might be 
baoyed up with hopes of " liberty to tender consciences," 
the worst fears of others were completely realized. The 
Presbyterians had been active in the restoration of the 
King. They had attended hioi with acclamations through 
the city towards Westminster, and good old Mr. Arthur 
Jackson had presented the gaj Monarch with a richly 
bound Bible, which Charles promised should be the mle of 
his actions. They had aUo received the royal assurance 
that respect should be paid lo their conscientious scruples, 
and they soothed themselves with the hope of retaining 
their benefices by some compromise with their adversaries. 
They songht a revision of Ihe liturgy and some other al- 
terations in ecclesiastical matters, in consequence of which 
a conference on the subject was appointed by the King to 
take place at the Savoy Palace between twenty-one An- 
glican divines and as many of the Presbyterian order.* 
" It broke up," says Bamet, " without doing any good. It 
did rather hurt, and heightened the sharpness that was 
then OD people's minds to such a degree (hat it needed no 
addition to raise it higher. The Presbyterians laid their 
complaints before the King. But little regard was had to 

• The ccnhnoce CDmmenccil Much Wh, IBSI. 
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them ; ajid now all the concern that seemed to employ the 
Biahope' thoughts was, not only to make no alteration on 
tfaeii accoDDt, but to make the terms of confbnoity much 
Hricter than they had been before the war."* 

Before the Savoy Conference termmated, the two Houses 
of (JonvocalioD assembled. The niling pwty having re- 
solved to disregard the conscientious scraples of their 
brethren, proceeded to take measures for the full enforce- 
ment of their own ecclesiastical system. They decided 
that episcopal ordination was indispensably necessary, and 
that all who would not submit to that rite ^uld be ccm- 
pelled to relinquish their benefices. They revised the 
Book of Common Prayer, and introdaccd a number of al- 
terationa, some of which seemed to be intended only for 
the purpose of exasperating the Puritans. It was known 
that they objected to saints' days, — the Bishops increased 
the number. It was known that they disliked the Apoc 
ryphal lessons, — the Bishops therefore added another, con- 
taining the story of Bel and the Dragon. Parliament at 
length confirmed the work of the Convocation, and passed 
the memorable Act of Uniformity, This law enjomed 
on all clergymen to profess their unfeigned assent and 
consent to every thing contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer, to repudiate the Solemn League and Covenant, 
and acknowledge that the oath taken to maintain it in- 
volved no moral obligation ; and further, to declare that 
it was unlawful under any pretence whatever to take up 
arms against the King. 

The feast of St. Bartholomew, August 241h, 1663, was 
the day fixed for the execution of the act. In anticipating 
the day there were some who were mainly anxious about 
retainhig their livings, and were little scrupuloua respect- 
ing their submission to the conditions imposed. Their 
* BoniBi'a Hiilor; of his own Timet, vol. 1. p. 183. 
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been so exercised already in the matler 
of confonnity, that they hud income amazingly supple. 
Some of tfaeae compliant personagea had been Prelatista 
under Charles, PreBbytariana under the Parliament, Inde- 
pendents under Cromwell, and were therefore now pre- 
pared to lake another bend in their ecclesiastical course, '' 
and become once more zealous Episcopalians, and advo- 
cates for the Book of Common Prayer. But others, who 
had not attained to such marvellous flexibility of mind, took 
into their grave consideration the newly enacted terms of 
conformity. Some men who bad a conscience did not think 
that oaths could be so lightly abjured, and their moral ob- 
ligations so easily annulled, as this new law took for 
granted ; and Ihongh quite prepared to swear allegiance 
to the Crown, they could not go so far as to sabscribe to 
the doctrine of tmqualified passive obedience. But sub- 
scription to the revised Book of Common Prayer consti- 
tuted with many the chief difficulty. As to the exact con- 
tents of it, some of the ministers could not be informed 
previously to the time of their being required to give to it 
their unfeigned assent and consent, inasmuch as it was not 
issned Irom the press till a very short time before the 24th 
of August, and men hving in remote parts of the country 
could not obtain the volume by that (ky. But, of course, 
the ministers were acquainted with its contents in general 
Baptismal regeneration, the practice of having godfathers 
and godmothers, using the sign of the cross, kneeling at v 
the Lord's Supper, the belief of a threefold order in the 
ministry, the burial-service, confirmation, and the reading of 
the Apocrypha in churches, were all still sanctioned in the 
Prayer-Book, and these points, which had from the he^- 
ning been opposed by the Puritans, remained as strongly 
objectionable as ever. Exceptions were also taken against 
several of the canons. Thus far almost all who belonged 
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to the PDiitBn class were agreed, but the etrict PrAbTte- 
tiana and Independents obvioasly bad additional and yet 

graver objections to the new EBtablishment. 

The parsonages in many parts of England, as the com 
WIS ripening in the summer of 1663, must have been the 
scenes of some memorable straggles betwew) conscience 
and care, faith and feeluig. Good men were reduced to 
' a sad dilemma. The alternative was not the parUh 
church or the conventicle, tithe or voluntary contribution, 
bnt preaching as a Confonnist or silenco — a legalized in- 
come <n' beggary. To tender the hardship the more se- 
vere, the terms of cooformity were imposed before Hicb- 
aelnrns, when the payment of the year's tithes wontd be 
due, and therefore the ejected ministers woald lose a 
twelvemonth's mcome. They were men — they were hus- 
bands — they were fatheri : they had their qtiiet studies, 
and they saw their families in c<Hnfort — their wives sitting 
in tlie snog parlor of the rectory, their children sporting 
in the garden or over the glebe. To leave these tranquil 
homes, to exchange them for abject poverty — here was a 
trial of faith, more easily talked of than thoroughly rea- 
lized. It were ridiculous to looh on these individuals as 
obstinate fanatics — they had heads and hearts, and both 
were at work in thia trying season. They thought deeply 
on the matter, weighed it carefully, looked at it on all 
sides, prayed over it, conversed about it. Perhaps the 
reader sees one of them in his study revolving the whole 
sabject, examining ihe Prayer-Book, pondering its objec- 
tionable sentences, and writing down bis lessons for dia- 
sent. Perchance a wife and a mother who is hoDoriug 
this volume by her perusal, may with all the vividness of 
a woman's imagination picture to herself the country ret^* 
tor, and the beloved companion of his cares, sitting at 
eventide by the window, round which the lioneysuckie 
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iLDd the rose are entwining their buda and shedding their 
fra^TEiDce, first looking at the garden wliich she iu8 culti- 
vated with her own hands, and the church pee]nag above 
the trees where he has labored for many a year, and then 
gazing on each other with leaia as they discuaa the pdnt, 
" We mnat conform, or leave all this next Anguat." Nor 
did the ministers neglect to correspond with one another 
on the question : the sluggish post was anxiously waited 
for by many a worthy, as he expected from some clerical 
brother a folio sheet of closely written answers to a simi' 
lar amount of matter in the form of query and objection. 
After mature delibera^on the Nonconformist adopted bia 
resolve, sometimes with a solemnity which rendered all 
subsequent hesitation impossible. A copy of a written 
resolution by Mr. Samuel Birch, of Bampton, Oxfordshire, 
addressed in the most solemn manner to the Detly, is pre- 
served by Calamy. " 1 am at thy footstool," says this 
confessor, " I may not do evil that good may come— I may 
not do this great sin against my God and the dictates of 
my conscience. I therefore surrender myself, my soul, 
my ministry, my pe<^le, my place, my wife aitd children, 
Bnd whatsoever else is here concerned, into thy hand from 
whom I received them. Lord, have mercy upon me, and 
assist me forever to keep faith and a good conscience." 
One good man braced himself np for the crisis, by preach- 
ing to his people for several successive Sabbaths from the 
words of Paul to the sufiering Hebrews, " Ye took joyfully 
the sptuling of your goods, knowing in yourael ves that ye 
have in heaven a better and an enduring substance." 
Another, who had a wife and ten children, fortified himself 
by reflecting on that consolatory pas^ge In our Lord's 
Sermon on the Mount, where he bids hia followers take 
no thought for the morrow, and chides their distrust in 
Providence by an appeal to the birds of the air and the 
19* 
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lilies of the field; and when this excellent individual waa 
asked how he would mainlain hia large family, he replied, 
" They must live on the eixth chapter of Matthew."* 

At length the feast of St. Bartholomew arrived. It was 
with an aching heart that man; a oue arose that moniing. 
With what deep feeling must the pastor have prayed Id 
his closet — the father in his family ! That day dawned 
on them in plenty ; it would close on them in pauperism. 
We are told of the immense congregations that assembled 
to hear the farewell discourses, and of the numbers who 
were melted to teals. The ejected ministers had to preach 
funeral sermons over their own ministry. Their official 
character now ceased.. Henceforth their lips in public 
must be sealed, as with the touch of death. This gave 
anwonted force and pathos to their ministrations, and no 
one can wonder that the listening maltitades were melted 
into tears. Some of the sermons are preserved, and they 
are remarkable for the singleness of purpose which they 
display. The preacher evidently aims atone at the edifica- 
tion of his people on this last opportunity of addressing 
them. There is a striking absence in their discourses of 
every thing like party feeling, of invectives against their 
enemies, of attempts to excite pity for themselves. Their 
personal allndons are few, simple, manly, and dignified. 
" I know," said the eminent Dr. Bates in his farewell ser- 
mon, " t know yon expect I should say something as to 
my Nonconformity ; I shall only say thus mnch — it is nei- 
ther fancy, faction, or humor that makes me not to com- 
ply, but merely for fear of offending God. And if after 
the best means used for my illominalion, as pniyer to God, 
discourse, or study, I am not able to be satisfied ctmcern- 
ing the lawfulness of what is required, — if it be my unbap- 
piness to be in error, surely men will have no reason to be 
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angry with me id thia world, tud I hope God will pardon 
me in the next."* 

" Brethren," eiclaima Mr. Lye, " I conld do very much 
for iJie love I bear to you, but I dare not sin. I know they 
will tell you this is pride and peevishness in us, that we 
are tender of our reputation, and wotild fain all be Bish- 
ops, and forty things more; but the Lord be witness be- 
tween them and us in this. Beloved, I prefer my wife and 
children beibre a blast of air ot people's talk. I am very 
eensible of what it is to be reduced to a morsel of bread. ^ 
Let the God of heaven and earth do what he will with me, 
if I could have subscribed with a good conscience I would : 
I would do any thing to keep myself in the work of God, 
but to sin against God, I dare not do it." In meeUng the 
charge of disaffection to the government, Mr. Atidn ob- 
serves, " Let him never be accounted a sound Christian 
that doth not fear God and honor the King. I beg that 
yon will not interpret our Nonconformity to be an act of 
unpeaceahlenesa and disloyalty. We will do any thing for 
his Bfajeaty but sin. We will hazard any thing for him 
bat otir souls. We hope we could die for him, only we 
dare not be damned for him. We make no question, 
however we may be accounted of here, we shall be found 
loyal and obedient subjects at our appearance before 
God's tribunal,"! 

Men who conld talk thus and act, must have felt, as the 
feast of Bartholomew closed upon them, a conscious in- 
tegrity, and a self-respect wliich compensated for their tem- 
poral losses. Swce .ministers who had conformed, once 
met Mr. Chrialopber Jackson of Croaaby, on the Hill in 
Westmoreland, an Reeled brother, and tanntod him with 

• Then Semuuu wen pnachsd On Banday bafon SI. Buthoto- 

t Sw " Bhiiwid by Ej«lail Hlnliten." 
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his threadbare coat. " If it be bara," he rejoined, " il has 
neuCT- been lumed." And truly a man whose soul is 
clothed with v) nntora conscience, though his attire be 
that of a begga'i may walk throug-h the world with a more 
portly beating and princely step than be whose ragged con- 
science is covered with ihe costliest robea ! Some of the 
parishioners of these ministers wondered at their scraples. 
" Ah ! Mr. Heywood," said a countryman, addressing the 
Yic&t of Ormskirk, " we would gladly have yon preach 
stQl in the cliurcb." " Yes," said he, " I would as gladly 
preach as yon ca.n desire il, if I conid do it with a safe 
conscience." " Oh, sir," replied the man, " many now-a- 
days make a great gash in their consciences : cannot yon 
make a lUtk nick in yours ?" And some of the very indi- 
viduals who were in the first instance the loudest in con- 
demning conformity, and in leading their brethren to (he 
edge of the Rubicon, and persuading them to make the de- 
cisive piunge, when it came to the point to do the thing 
themselves, shrank back from the danger, and blamed the 
men whom they had before cheered oa. "Never con- 
form ! never conform !" said the Rector of Bnmham to Mr. 
Clopton, who had the living of Reckondon, " Never con- 
form. Sir!" bnt when SL Bartholomew's day came, this 
zealous adviser could not find it in his heart to sacrifice his 
tithes and his glebe. He then wrote to Mr. Clopton, and 
told him to remember that Reckondon was a good hving ; 
but the minister, who had been at first less excited about 
the matter than hia neighbor, wrote back word that " be 
hoped he should keep a good conscience." The men who, 
with integrity and uprightness, sacrificed their livings, se- 
cured for themselves a much better inheritauce than the 
men who, on the principles of expediency, conformed and 
tetained their benefices. 

Men who could act with such principle, mnst also have 
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MideaTed themselves more than ever to theEr pioas parisb- 
ioaera. Tbe moral heniism they displayed on St BaJtholo- 
men'e day, must have appeared more impreBsive thao any 
of their aenooDB. Subtimity now seemed blended with 
their gentler pastoral qualities. With more than osual 
reveteQC«, aiid with not less affection, mast the groups 
have gathered round them as they left tbe church that af- 
temooD, to return for the last time to the parsonage — 
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The 24th of August perhaps was the moat trying day 
to the ejected ministers, for then as men of God they sur- 
rendered their spiritual charge ; but the day when they leil 
their homes, endeared by the domestic asaociationa of past 
happy years, could not fail to affect them deeply, for then 
came tlieir trial as husbands and fathers. No artist that 
I know of has painted the Nonconformist and bis fiimily 
leaving the parsonage, though it would form an interest- 
ing Hubject for his pencil ; nor has any poet selected it as 
the theme for his mnse, bat the well-known lines in Gold- 
anUlh's Deserted Village may be accommodated to the in- 
cident, and will bring before us tbe picture with tonching 
beauty. 
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UpDD the disgolaUon of the monaBteriea noder Henry 
Vm., and npoD the deprivation of the Popish priests under 
Elizabeth, some provision was made for their necessities ; 
and when any one of the Episcopal clergy, during the 
Commonwealth, was dismissed from his living, a fifth of 
bis former income was reserved for his use, bat no con- 
sideration of thid kind was shown to the ministers who 
were ejected by the act of Uniformity, Numbers of them 
were therefore reduced to perfect poverty. 
' Some interesting facts have been preserved relative to 
their sufferings, and the remarkable interpositions of Provi- 
dence in their behalf: hut what a multitude of such facts 
in Che history of two thotisand families or more must have 
passed into oblivion ! 

" Not long after the year 1663, Mr. Grove, a gentJeman 
of great opulence, whose seat was near Birdbnah, upon 
bis wife's laying dangerously ill, sent to his parish minis- 
ter to pray, with her. When the messenger came he 
was just gone out with the honnds, and aent word he 
would come when the hunt was over. Mr. Grove ex- 
pressing much resentment against the minister for chooe- 
ing rather to follow his diversions than attend one of his 
flock in such circumstances, one of the servants took the 
liberty to say, ' Sir, our shepherd, if yon will send for lum, 
can pray very well ; we have oiten heard him at prayer 
in the field.' Upon tliis he was immediately sent for, and 
Mr. Grove asking him whether he ever did or cofild ptay, 
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the sbephei^ fixed his eyes npon him, ftnd with pecnimr 
Berioasnesa in his conutenanc«, replied, ' God forbid, sir, I 
should live one day without prayer.' He was then deured 
to prsy with the sick lady ; which he did so pertinently to 
her case, with ench flaency and fervor of devotion, as 
greatly to astooiah the hasband and all the family who 
were present. When they arose from th«r kneeB, the 
gentleman addreased him to this effect: '' Yonr lengnage 
and manner discover yon to be a very different person 
from what yonr appearance indicatea. I conjure yon to 
inform me who and what yon &re, and what were yonr 
viev. 3 and sitnation in life before you came into my ser- 
riee.' Upon which he told him he was one of the nunia- 
ters who had been lately ejected from the Charcb, and 
that having nothing of his own left, he was content for a 
livelihood to sabmit to the honest and peaceful employ- 
ment of tending sheep. On hearing this, Mr. Grove said, 
'Then you shall be my ahepherd,' and immediately erected 
a meeting-Jwuse on his own estate, in which Mr. Ince 
(for that was the shepherd's name) preached and gath- 
ered a congregation of Dissenters."* 

After the ejectment of Mr. PerHna, vicar of Bnrley in 
Rutlandshire, he often travelled on the Lord's day several 
miles from home to preach, and got ten shillings for hia 
day's service, which for a great while was the most that 
he had to support hia family. He waa often in Bti»ila. 
At one tune a niece of his whom he had brought up, going 
after her marriage to visit him, in the course of free con- 
versation with her, he said, " Cliild, how much do yon 
think I have to keep my family ?— but a poor threepence." 
After which, she appearing affected, he with a. great deal 
of cheerfnlness cried out : "Fear not; God will provide ;" 
and in a littie time a gentleman's servant knocked at the 

• F&lmgr'i NoDconfoIiiilit UemiuUl, tdI: IIL p. K3. 
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alenced ministeTs to preacb to their lale pariahiouers uid 
friends, for them even to pray with a few devout ajnrita like 
themselves, was deemed a crime. Their words wore often 
caught up, and with dlaboUcal ingeauitj coDstmed into 
treason. If aome quaint preacher spoke of the devil as a 
king who courts (he soul, and speaks fair till he has ob- 
tained his tliione, the metaphorical language was grossly 
perverted, and there were informers ready to declare that 
the good man said the King was like the Evil One.* Trea- 
son, heresy, schism, were unacrupolousiy charged upon 
this proscribed class, and the malicious were never at a 
loss for pretexts to compass their purposes. Ruffians were 
reed; to execute the bidding of inhuman magistrates and 
informers, and would rush into the houses of ejected min- 
isters while they were praying with their families, and 
levelling a pistol at the back of the suppliant, commaud 
I him in the King's name to rise and surrender himself.+ 
Dragged before prejudiced justices of the peace to answer 
charges eqoally vague and false, these Puritans were 
treated with a brutality which in the present day appears 
ucredible. When, for example, one of these confessors 
was pleading his own cause, an alderman rose from the 
bench, tore off the satin cap worn by the accused, and 
boxed his earB.[ The ejected ministers were sometimes 
condncied through the streets by constables after the man- 
ner of criminals, and compelled to walk long distances to 
prison, till their feet were pierced through their worn-out 
shoes, and stained with blood.} A memorable story is 

• Pilraer'i Nonconformiii Meraorim, vol. III. p. IB3. The ftet whieh 
Ilttan Rl&Kd OTDUi/eri belbre Iba Atl of tTnllbniolty ; but Itihowitbt 
uilnias by wblcb lbs penecuun or llie Puiilui were ever InlliieDced, 

t PnlniM, vol. II. p. 1S8. t Ibid. vol. U. p. SOT. 

f The BtlempI to Impoie illenceon Ihaie meo ij ecoflnlng them in 

preachlDg Ibnofh Ibe Er&tiitgii of Ihelr priaoa wladowa. 
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told of one of these wortMes, illnatrative of the inhnmuu^ 
of his persecutors and of his own beautifnt ChriBtiao spat. 
ThooMB Worts was curate of Barniogham m Norfolk. 
Bang apprehended after Ms ejectment by s writ De ex- 
commumcato capienJo, he was broaght from BuTninghain 
to Norwich Caslle with his lega chtiined under the horse's 
bdly. Entering that old wall-girt city through 8L Aagns- 
line's gate, which with its square tower guarded one of the 
northern eDtrances, he was watched by a woman looking 
from a chamber window, who exclaimed in derision, as he 
passed close by her, " Worts, where's now your God J" 
" Turn," said the injured man, " to Micah vii. 10, ' Then 
she that is Dtiue enemy shall see it, and shame shall cover 
her which said unto me, Where ia the Lord thy God ? 
Mine eye shall behold her : now shall she be trodden down 
as the mire of the streets.' " It is added, that the woman, 
touched by this allusion, ceased from her enmity, and be- 
came a kind friend to the man whom she had insulted.* 
Worts had a brother named Richard, who in like manner 
was apprehended, and was imprisoned for seven years. 
Part of this time was spent in Norwich Castle, in a miser- 
able cell containing six prisoner? besides himself, with 
wickets looking into the felons' yard, which were coisstaotly 
kept open, or the inmates would have been stifled with 
the fumes of the charcoal bnmt in that cold damp place. 
" If his wife came to see one of the captives, he was called 
down to the door, and the keeper used to set his back 
against one side of the doorway and his foot against the 
other, so as to prevent her entrance any farther."-!' T^ 
plague was raging at the time ; the filth and stench of 
the prison were alone enough to create a pestilence. The 
• F&lDur, vol. 111. p. 3. A ilmllu tUrj li nlaBd oT Hr. Nonnu of 
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close confiemetit of the piiBoQers serioualy affected their 
health ; one was in immiaeQt danger ; and under Ihese 
circumitances application was made for at least a tempo- 
raiy release — but in vain. 

In the year following that in which the Act of Uoifor' 
mit; was pasaed, another statne was made for the oppres- 
aon of the Nonconformists. Under pretence of prevent- 
ing riotous assemblies, such as bad recently troubled the 
peace of Yorkshire and Westmorland, in which a few of 
the Fifth Monarchy men were impUcated, it was enacted 
that if more than five persons, besides the members of a 
family, met together for religious exercises, anywhere 
but in the charches of the Establishment, the ofendera 
sbonld in the first instance be fined five poanda, or be im- 
piisoned three months ; in the second, pay ten pounds or 
sufier impiisonment for siz months ; and in the third, for- 
feit a hundred pounds or be sent over the seas for seven 

The Act did not remain a dead letter in the statue-book. 
In many places it was carried ont with extreme rigor. 
The Nonconformists were carefully watched ; spies were 
set to discover were they worshipped, and inform the local 
authorities. Men calling tbemaelves officers of justice 
were piompt in endeavoring to arrest the parties, and in- 
ffict the penally. The records of the Church at Broad- 
mead, Bristol, contain several notices of the operation of 
the Act. As the people met at one Mr. Yeats's house, a 
baker, in Maryport Street, the house was beset by the 
mayor and several aldermen, who demanded entrance; 
but the door being kept close, they forced it open with iron 
bars ; some of the worshippers escaped at the iiack of the 
premises, others were seized and sent to prison. " We 
were hunted by the Nimrods," observe these humble con- 
fessors, " and assanlied many a time by men, but saved by 
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God." One daj, on a. week meeling, a pnan] of mnaket- 
eers wa£ sent U t&ke lliem into cnatodj ; bat, getting 
doyin lata a. cellar, tbe; eluded their enemies' March. 
" Another time, at brother Ellis'ii, on a Lord's day, the 

mayor and aldenneii, with officera, baiet the house. Ad 
at last broke open the back door, and no came in ; but in 
the meantime our brother having contrived, by a great 
cupboard, to hide a garret door, he sent up most of tbe 
men out of the meeting into the said garret ; and so we 
The Nonconfonnists in cDDDtry villages 
s avoided detection by assembling in some ma- 
norial hall belonging to one of the richer brethren; and 
there, at the midnight hour, the ejected paator gathered 
round him some of his scattered flock, and refreshed tbeJi 
hearts by the aoand of his familiar voice, but inflnilelj 
more by the tmths he uttered. Thus, in the great hall at 
Hudacott, belonging to the family of the Holies, near 
South Monlton, in Devonshire, did John Flavel addresa 
a crowded auditory. Supported by Che hospitality, and 
screened b; the influence, of the owner of the mansion, 
be there resided for snne time -, and amidst the plantations, 
gardens, and rural scenes which environed tbe spot, gath- 
ered tbe materials of his " Husbandry Spiritualized ;" so 
that it is highly probable he furnished in his midnight 
exercises many of those ingenious iDuatra lions, so suited 
to the tastes and habits of his rustic flocit, which are found 
in the popular work just mentioned. The recesses of the 
dark wood offered a still more secure, and in soma seasoaa, 
even a more grateful sanctuary ; and beneath the sbades 
of lolly pines, or overhanging elms, or round the gnarled 
trunks of oaks thai had stood for ages, forming temples of 
God's own building, — tbe persecuted brotherhood assem- 
Ued to bear tbe word of God ; and there, too, at times, 
without fear, and freely as tbe birds on the branches, 
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wonld they lift up their voices to heaven, and chant the 
Iiigb praises of their Creator. So did a group of Christiana 
at Andover meet in a aeqneatered dell, amidst a wlde- 
apreading wood, four miles from the town, while the clear 
shining stars, or the pale moon, guided them to their re- 
treat. The same little company afterwards assembled in 
a private dwelling-house, selecting the night aa the season 
for worship. " It was when the eye of human observation 
was closed by sleep, that they ventured to the room ; and 
having entered it, made fast the door and closed the win- 
dow shutter.and even extinguished the light of the candle, 
lest its glimmering might be discovered through a crevice, 
by some stray enemy from without. Hare they often con- 
tinned all night in prayer to God, nntil the ray of morning 
light, struggling down the chimney, announced the time 
to disporao. Thus they learnt that the darkneaa hideth 
not from God, but the night shiacth aa the day ; and that 
the Father, who aeeth in secret, shall reward us openly."* 
But ihe cleverest precautions sometimes failed. In 
many cases (hey were altogether neglected, and the wor- 
shippers exposed themselves to detection, from a conscious- 
neaa that they were only obeying the laws of God, however 
their conduct might be regarded by the laws of men. It 
touched the heart of Mr. Pepys, High Churchman as he 
was, to see these unotfending perwns led through the 
BtreetB aa culprits. He writes in his Journal, under date 
1 664, " I saw several poor creatures carried by constables, 
for being at a conventicle. They go like lambs, without 
and would to God they would either 
more wise, and not he catched." 
the consequences of the Restoration of 
Fiat juatitia, mat ccelum," said a zealous 
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Presbyterian Royalist, when conTerang with a friend npoa 
the question of brining in hia Majesty : " Rnat cslum," 
remarked this Mend, on meeting him ono day after the 
Act of Uniformity wbh passed,* 

• Pilmai, lOL U. p. 431. 
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THE PLAGUE 



The year 1665 was an awful period Id the aonalB of 
London. Buring the two previous years the plague had 
raged in Holland, and reports of that dire calamity bad 
formed the staple of many a convereation by the firesides 
of Bngland. People biid heard from their parents of & 
similar visitation in their own country, in the days of King 
James, Cases of plague, too, it was believed, had fre- 
qnently occurred at home since then ; and therefore the 
tidings of the Continental pestilence might well fill them 
with alarm. Two men sickened in Drnry Lane, Decem- 
ber, 1664. On inquiry, headache, fever, a bnrning sensa- 
tion in the stomach, dimness of sight, and, above all, the 
livid spots upon the chest, indicated beyond all dispute 
that the plague had reached London. The affecting in- 
telligence soon spread. The weekly bills of mortal ity for 
the next fonr months exhibited an increase of deaths. 
The fears of the pablic rose to a higher pitch. The 
month of May showed that the dreaded disease was con- 
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tinning and itxteiiding its ravogeB ; and b the last week 
of JuDe, 376 persons fell victims to the destroyer. The 
plague had indeed come, and was spreading its wings over 
the great city. Men fled in terror ; coaches aod other 
vehicles were seen hastening along the highways, filled 
with those whose means enabled them to change their 
residence. Bat mnltitades remained, especially persons 
of the poorer cIbbb, who, crowded together in narrow 
streets and alleys, seemed marked out by the Angel of 
Death as his certain pre; ; among them his ravages were 
ntost awful ; they chiefly swelled the unonot of deaths 
reported fnnn week to week, rising from hnndreds to 
thousands, (ill during the month of September, the terrific j 
number of 10,000, at least, was the weekly average of 
the bills of mortality. In one night, it is said, 4000 died, 
— a (light long to be rememtiered. One shop afler another, 
one dwelling after another, was closed. The long red 
cross, with the words, "Lord, have mercy upon us," in- 
scribed on the door, indicated that within Death was do- 
ing his work. The watchmen appointed by the magis- 
trates stood at the entraoce, armed with halberts, to pre- 
vent all ccsmnunication between the inmatps and other 
persons; and thus to limit, as fa.T as possible, the spread 
of contagion. Instead of the busy crowds that once hned 
the thoroughfares, a few persons might be seen walking 
cautiously alcoig in the middle of the path, fearful of each 
other's touch. " The highways were forsaken, and the 
travellers walked in byeways." A coach was rarely met, 
save when, with curtains closely drawn, it conveyed some 
plague-stricken mortal to the pest-houae. The wain, la^ 
den with timber and other materials, had disappeared ; for 
men bad no heart to build ; and the half-linished structure 
was left in premature ruin. The cart bearing provision 
oame not within the city gale ; the market was held in 
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the oatakirts, where the seller feared to touch the money 
of the buyer, till it had been dropped into a veasel of vine- 
gar. Id man; of the streets the gra,aa spmng up, and a, 
fearful eilence brooded everywhere, in harmony with the 
wide-spread desolation. The London cries, the sotmda of 
muaic, the murmur of cheerful groups, the din of business, 
bad ceased. That deep solitude, in a great city, must 
ha,Te been overwhelming. And how mast the lonely pas- 
senger, as be walked along, have shuddered while now 
and then this portentous silence vra.s broken as there 
darted from an open window the shrieks of some misera- 
ble being, in the agony of disease or bereavement: In 
some cases no hnstan sounds, even of terror, broke the 
awful tranquillity of the scene. Whole streets were 
desolate — the doors left open — the windows shattering 
with the wind — the houses empty — the inmates gone. 

Suddenly did the disease smiifi the patient Sometimes 
they suddenly dropped in the streets ; others, perhaps, had 
time to go to the next stall or porch, " and just sit down 
and die." The man who drove the death-cart expired on 
his way to the huge pit dug for the recepdon of thousands, 
or fell down dead upon the heap of corpses that he was 
tumbling into that rude place of hurial. A person went 
home, hale and strong; "at even-tide there was trouble, 
and before the morning he was not" As the mother 
nursed the babe, the purple spot appeared on her breast; 
and in a short time the helpless little one would be cling- 
ing to 'tis lifeless paront — to follow her, in a few brief mo- 
menta, to another world. Every man who was affected 
with sickness naturally thought his hour was come ; and 
who but must be deeply afiected with the following pas- 
sage in Pepys's Diary ; " June 17. It struck me very 
deep this afternoon, going with a hackney-coach down 
Holbora, from the Lord Treasurer's, tbe coachman I found 
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to drive easily and easily, and at last stood ttUl, &Dd came 
down, hardly able to Hlaitd, and told me he waa Buddenly 
atTDck verf eicb, and almost blind, he could not see ; bo I 
light and went into another coach, with a sad heart for the 
poor man, and for myself also, lest he should have been 
Htnick wilh the plagne." 

In aome cases the disease lurked for several days in the 
system wilhont discovering itself, yet all the while pnmng 
contagious ; " and It was very sad to reflect how snch a 
pencm had been a walking destroyer, perhaps for a week 
or fortnight — how he had ruined thoge whom he would 
have hazarded hia life to suve, and had been breathing 
death upon them, even, perhaps, in his tender kissinga and 
fflobiacings of bis own childroD." When the disease 
leached its crisis, it was often attended with delirium in 
the moat appalling forms, and the pitiable sufferers would 
start from their beds — rave on the passer-by whom they 
saw from the opened caaement, — perhaps rush down-stairs 
— borst into the street, — screaming in the most terrific 
manner,^ — then basto to the river, and there torminato their 
earthly agonies by stiicide. Awful as were the real hor- 
rors of the plague year, they were augmented by excited 
imagination. Hen saw in the heavens portentous fonne, 
blazing stara, and angels with flaming sworda ; and on the 
earth they discerned spectres in significant and menacmg 
attitudes. Some foncied themselves inspired ; one of these 
persons made the silent streets ring with the deep cry, " Yet 
forty days, and London shall be destroyed." And another, 
with nothing but a girdle round his loins, and bearing a 
vessel of burning coal * upon his head, paced the city by 
night and by day, exclaiming, " Oh the great and dreadful 
God!" There were individuals, even as amidst the plague 
of Athens, " who spent their days in merriment and folly 
—who feared neither the displeasure of God nor the laws 
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of men ; — not the fonner, because they deemed it the same 
thing whether they worshipped or neglected to do so, see- 
ing that all in common perished : — not the latter, because 
no one expected his life would last till he received the pun- 
ishment of bis crimes. "* But the greater number of the 
population looked on the calamity in the hght of a judg- 
ment from God, trembled at his displeasure, and sought 
his mercy. Multitudes were ready to welcome religious 
iuBtruction, by whomsoever conveyed. Thoee, whose 
liealth continued, thronged to hear the preaching of the 
Gospel ; and snch as were smitten by disease, but capable 
of holding conversation, were glad of the visits of the 
Christian minister. There was a wide field opened for 
the exercise of diligence and zeal. 8ome of the confrarm- 
ing- Clergy availed themselves of the opportunity to attend 
to the spiritual wants of their dying flocks, but otiiers of a 
different temper fied from (he scene of suffering. When 
one of the pastors fell sick, it was no easy thing to supply 
his lack of service. 

" Mr. Partington," aa,ya Dr. Bing, writing to a fnend, 
" lies at the point of death, whose turn being to officiate 
this week I supply — for none else would do it except they 
were paid for it. little mercy, the Lord be merdful to 
OS ! I wish it were as formerly, which was not so in such 
cases of necessity." From the same writer it appears, 
that the Bisbop of London found it necessary to threaten 
the refugees with expuldon from their livings if they did 
not resume their posts. " It is said my Lord Bisbop of 
London hath sent to those pastors that have quitted their 
flocks by reason of these times, that if they return not 
speedily, others will be put into their placea."f 

The vacant churches — the neglected parishes — the dying 

Bouls — the awakened multitudes, presented opportunities 

* Thucy^H, tl. 34. 1 ELlli'a Lettan, vtO. It. 
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of nsefuliiess to some of the ejected Paritans, of which 
thej were Dot slow to avail themselvea. Tbeir labors 
daring the plague year wete worthy of their hoioism, and 
deserve to be held iu honorable remembiance. To a 
brief record of them, the present chapter is devoted. 

The moat remarkable of these philanthropists, at least 
the person of whose eiertioiiB we have the fullest accoant, 
was Mr. Thomas Vincent. He had been a slndent at 
Christ Church, when Dr. Owen was dean, and on leaving 
the University he became chaplain to the Earl of Leicester. 
He succeeded Mr. Case in the living of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Milk Street, from which he was ejected by the Act 
of Uniformily. In his retiremout he devoted himself most 
earnestly to the study bf the Scriptures, and committed to 
memory the book of Psalms, tc^ther with the whole of 
the New Testament ; observing to his friends, that he did 
not know but they who had taken from hioi his pulpit, 
might, in time, demand his Bible also." When the plague 
broke out he was residing at Islington, as an assistant in 
the academy of Mr. Doolittle, — a situation for which his 
attainments eminently qualified bim. The pestilence, for 
some time, did not penetrate into this retired village ; and 
therefore Mr. Vincent, while redding there, was compar- 
atively safe from infection. But sympathy with the suf- 
ferers in the great city proved a stronger feeling in this 
good man's bosom than a regard for hia own safety ; and 
he acquainted Mr. Dooliitle with his design to quit bis 
academic employment, and devote himself to Che visitation 
of the sick. The }atter endeavored to dissuade him, by 
representing the hazard he would rnn ; told him he thought 
that he had no call lo it, as he was otherwise employed ; 
and u^ed that it was advisable he should reserve himself 
for further service lo the young in that station in which 
Providence had placed bim. But Mr. Vincent not being 
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convinced by the argnments of his fiiend, it was deter- 
mined to seek the advice of certain ministerial brethren. 
On meeiiug lliem, Mr. Vincent observed, that he had vety 
serionaly considered the matter before he had come to a 
. resolution', that he had carefully examined the state of 
his own Boal, and could look death in the face with com- 
fort.- He thought it was absolutely necessary that such 
vast numbers of dying people should have some spiritual 
assistance. " He said he could have no prospect of 
service in Ibe exercise of his ministry, through his whole 
life, like that which now offered itself. He bad oflen 
committed the case and himself te Giod in prayer, and, 
upon the whole, had solemnly devoted himself to Grod and 
souls, upon this occasion ; and therefore hoped none of 
them would endeavor to weaken his bands in this work." 
The ministers listened with satisfaction to these noble 
sentimenlB, nnanimonsly concurred in approving bis reso- 
lution, and then earnestly committed him to God's cure 
and blessing. This memorable city missionary devoted 
himself to his work with zeal, and pursued it with patience. 
Bveiy day he went from house to house, visiting the aick ; 
every Sabbath he preached in some parish church. 

His book, entitled " God's Terrible Voice in the City," 
presents some most graphic accounts of the effects of the 
pestilence. " We could hardly go forth," lie (d)aerves, 
" without meeting many coffins, and seeing diseased per- 
sons limping in the streets. Amongst other sad spectacles, 
metbonght two were very affecting. One of a woman 
coming alone, and weeping by the door where I lived 
(which was in the midst of the infection), with a little 
coffin under her arm, carrying it to the new churchyard. 
I did judge that it was the Tnolher r^tke child, and that alt 
the family bosidee was dead, and she was forced to coffin 
up and to bury with her own hands this her last dead 
21 
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child. Another was of ci man at the cothot of Anillety* 
wall, Ihat, aa I jndge through the dizziiiess of his head 
with the disease, which seised opon him there, bad dashed 
his &ce Bgainst the wall, and when I came by, be lay 
hanging with his Uoody &ce over the rails, and bleeding. 
upoa the groand ; and as I came back he was remored 
under a tree in Moorfielda, and lay npou his back. I 
went and spake to Mm ; he coald make no answer, bat 
rattled in the throat, and, as I was informed, within half 
an bonrdied in the place." The miseries which this man 
of God witnessed daring the plague year he details at 
considerable length, but says little respecting his own 
labors, which are known to have been " more abundant" 
In the following passage relating to the pestilenco in his 
own family, the incidental allusion to his daily vidts, 
Ininga the good man vividly before as in his walks of 
mercy : — " At last we were visited — the cup was put into 
oar hand to drink. And firat our maid was smitten. 1 
had been abroad to see a friend in the city, whose hosband 
was newly dead of the plague — and she herself visited 
with it. t came back to see another whose wife was dead 
of the plague, and he himself under apprehensions that he 
should die within a few hours : I came home, ^nd the 
maid was on her death-bed. What was an interest in 
Christ worth then ! What a privilege to have a title to 
tlie kingdom of heaven !" Seven persons in the house died, 
and their expresBJons in their last moments proved how 
strongly they weia supported by the consolations of Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Vincent stales as remarkable, that it was 
generally observed how peacefully God's people died 
daring that awful season — " that they died with such com- 
fort as ChrlstianB do not ordinarily arrive unto, except 
when they are called forth to sufler martyrdom for the 
testimony of Jesus Christ. Some," he adds, " who have 
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been fall of donbts, and fears, and complaints, whilst thejr 
have lived and been well, have been filled with assurance. 
and comfort, and praiae, and joyful expectations of glory, 
when they have kid on their death-beda by this disease. 
And not only more grown Christiana wlio have been more 
ripe for glory have had these comforts, but also some 
younger Christians, whose acqaaintance with the Lord 
hath been of no long Btaoding." 

He saya but little of his own pulpit efforts, though they 
were so eitraordinary, that it was a general inquiry 
every week where be would preach on the following 
Sunday — and though, among the multitudes who crowded 
the churches to iiear him, many persons were awakened 
by every sermon. But he describes, generaUy.the motives 
which influenced the Puritan preachers to occupy the pul- 
pits vacated by their endowed brethren, and the powerftd 
eicitement which their preaching produced. It ia quite 
certain that what he states of others in these respects was 
true of himself, " Perceiving the chnrches to be open, 
and pulpits to be open, and finding pamphlets flung about 
the streets of ' Pulpits to be let,' they judged that the law 
of God and nature did now dispense with, yea, command 
their preaching in public places, though the law of man 
(it is to be supposed in ordinary cases) did forbid them to 
do. Sorely," argues this silenced Nonconformist, " surely, 
if there had been a law that none should practise physic in 
the city but such as were licensed by the College of Phy- 
sicians, and moat of those, when there was the greatest 
needof them, should in the time of the plague have reared 
into the country, and other physicians who had as good skill 
in physic, and no licence, should have stayed among the 
sick, none would have judged it to have been breach of law, 
in such an extraordinary case, to endeavor by their prac- 
tice, though without a licence, to save the lives of those 
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nbo by good care and physic were capable of b cure ; and 
tbey could hardly have freed themselves from the guilt of 
murder ofmany bodies, if for a nicety of law in auc^ a case 
of necessity the; should have neglected to adminiater phy- 
sic : — the case was the same with the unlicensed ntimaters, 
which stayed when so many of the licensed ones were gone ; 
and aa the need of souls was greater than the need of bodies, 
being more universal and dangerona 
IS of the other — and the saving or losing 
of the soul being so many degrees beyond the p[«Bervatio[i 
ordeathoflhe body; so the obtigation upon minislerB was 
sLronger, and the motive to preach greater ; and for them 
to have incurred the guilt of soul-murder by their neglect 
to administer sonl-physic, wotild have been more heinous 
and unanswerable. That they were called by the Lord 
into pubUc, I suppose that few of any seriousness will deny, 
when tlie Lord did so eminently own them in ^ving many 
seals of their ministiy unto them. 

" Now they are preaching, and every sermon was unto 
them aa if they were preaching their last. Old Time 
seems now to stand at the head of the pulpit, with its great 
scythe, saying, with a hoarse voice, 'Work while it is 
called to-day, at night I will mow thee down.' Grim 
Death seems to stand at the side of the pnlpit with its 
sharp arrow, saying, ' Do thou shoot Giod's arrows, and I 
will shoot mine.' The Grave seems to lie open at the 
foot of the palpit, with dust in her bosom, saying : — 
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Large cfaurcheo were crowded to aoSbcation, as Vincent 
And his brethren preached the Gospel, undei the influence 
of these exciting thonghla. The imaginatioii readily re- 
stores the time-worn Gothic structure in the nturow atieet 
— the people coming along in groups — the crowded church- 
dooiB, and the hroad aisles, as well as the oaken pews and 
benches filled with one dense masa — the anxioua connte- 
□ances looking np to the pnljat — the Puritan divine in his 
plain black gown and cap— the reading of the Scriptures — 
the solemn prayer — the sermon, quaint, indeed, but full of 
pdnt and earnestness, and pceisessing that prime quality, 
adaptation— Ihe thrilling appeals at the cloae of each divis- 
km of the discomse— the tn«athlesB ailence, broken now 
and then by half-Buppreased sobe and snpplicationa — the 
hymn Bwelling in dirge-lihe notes, — and the benediction, 
which each would regard as a dismissal to eternity ; — for 
wbobnt most iiave felt his exposure to the infection while 
dtting amidst that promiscuoos audience ? So far as their 
health was ccncemed, the prudence of the people who 
congregated together in ench crowds, at such a season, 
has been often and &ijly questioned ; and it may be ad- 
mitted, that the discourses were not always characterized 
by as much judgment aa could have been wished; yet 
who that looks at the imminent ai»ritual danger in which 
multitudes were placed, but must commend the religious 
concern which they manifested ? and who that lakes into - 
account the peculiar circumstances of the preachers, la- 
boring without emolument at the hazard of their Uvea, 
but must applaud their apostolic zeal J Nor can it be de- 
nied, with the records of that period before us, that, making 
allowance for much excitement which soon pssned away, 
there remained effects of the most blessed kind resulting 
from the labors of these men of God. "Through the 
blessing of God," observes lUchard Baxter, "abundance 
21* 
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were ccoverled from thdr careleauiesa, impemtency, and 
jouthrnl Insta and vanities, and Teiigka WA anch a hold 
on maoy hearts bb could never sAerwards b« loosed." 
And it ia further worthy of notice, that the persona who 
were thus busily employed for the good of <rther8 during 
the ptagae year, escaped the malady. Mr. Vincent, aa 
appeara from the foregoing narratiTe, wbb remarfeably 
preaerved. Three persons died in Mb hoaae, but he re- 
mained nntouched. Baxter mentiiHia, that three minis- 
ters of extraordinary worth, Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Cradock, 
and Mr. Terry, were together in one house into which 
the plague entered, but through the providence of God 
Ihey were delivered, in answer, aa he considers, to fervent 
prayer on their behalf. 

Other methods of usefubeBB beddes preaching were 
employed by these apostolic men. In a volume of old 
broadsheets in the British Museum, may be seen, " Siiort 
Instructions for the Sick, OBpecisUy who, by contagion or 
otherwise, are deprived of the presence of a &ithfii] pastor. 
By Richard Baxter. Written in the Great Plague Year, 
1666." It is full of Bonl-stirring ^^leaU such as Baxter 
knew how to write, and was intended to be pasted on the 
cottage-wall, as a faithftil numitor to the jdagne-stricken 
inmates. 

The plague in London began to decline in the latter 
part of September. At the end of the year it ceased. 
The city soon filled again, and resumed its wonted aspect 
of activity and bustle. The beneficed clergy who had fled 
reappeared in their pulpits. The minister of Sl Okve's, 
where Pepys attended, was the first to leave and the last 
to return. That minute chronicler infonna us, that he 
went with his wife to church to hear this divine preach 
fbr the first time to his long-neglected flock, and that be 
" made a very poor and short excuse, and a bad sennon." 
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The plague was Dot confined to Iiondon. Many places 
BD&red from ils visilalions, and were, at the eame time, 
ibe sceneBofmiuisteTklBelf-deiiialaQdaclJvit;. A touch- 
ing story is told respecting the prevalence of the disease 
at Eyam, a little village in Derbysliire, and the heroiam of 
the clergyman. Hie name is deserving of grateful re- 
membrance ; and in connection with his, the name of the 
ejected cainister of the sarae parish, who, thoagh generally 
forgotten, greatly signalized himself by his exertions. A 
box of clolii was sent from London to a tailor at Eyam, - 
who, soon after he had taken ont the contents, fell sick, 
and died. The pestilence presently swept away all in the 
honse save one. It spread Irom cottage to cottage, and 
filled tfaem with mourning and lamentation. Every day 
fresh victims fell — one whde family perished with the ex- 
ception of a little boy. A grave-stone still remains to tell 
tbe story, — seven persons of the name of Hancock, it ap- 
peua from the inscription, died within eight daya. The 
churchyard was not sufficient for the burial of the dead. 
Graves weie dog in the fields, and on the hill-side, where 
the putrid corpses were hastily interred. The clergyman 
was Mr. Monpesson, a young man of twenty-eight. His 
wife, alarmed for the safey of her beloved husband and 
their two sweet children, besought him to flee from the 
fearful sceurge ; but the minister of Eyam was devoted to ' 
his office, and would not leave his Bock, though it was to 
save his live. His zeal, however, was associated with 
a tender regard for his family, and he earnestly desired the 
removal of his wife and little ones to some place of secu- 
rity. But with the heroism of a woman's love, while she 
Bon^it his safety, she was prepared to share his danger ; 
and, agreeing to the removal of the children, she was re- 
solved to remain in the parsonage, to cheer her husband's 
heart, and aid him in his exertions. And there th^ were 
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for seven ntoDtfas minUlering Rpirits of inercj. While the 
Angel of DeUh was. revagini; the village, Monpeaaon 
Bought to prevent the extea^on of the disease. In con- 
junctiaD with the Earl of Devonshire, his paUroo, vrho re- 
sided at Cbataworth, he amnged Ibat all conununicatioii 
with the neighboring places should be cnt off, and that the 
inhabitants of Eyam should remain in the village, and 
calmly await their fate ; that no one should go beyond a 
boundary marked by certain stones, where peopL e &om 
other parts came and left provisions, and where the buyer 
was to put the money for the articles in a vessel of clear 
spring water. A line of circumvallation was thus drawn 
around the place, and the pet^le were as men besieged, ex- 
cept that the confinement was voluntary, and endured, not 
for the sake of themselves, but others. Combining singu- 
lar prudence with his fervent zeal, Monpesaon provided for 
the continuance of reli^ous services, without hazarding 
the health of hia parishionera by bringing them into a 
crowded church. He performed the service in the open 
•ir. In Cucklett Dale, beside a running brook, with a rock 
for bis pulpit, and craggy hills on one side, and lofly trees 
cm the other for the walla of bis sanctuary, he and his Sock 
assembled for worship after the manner of the Cove- 
nantera. - One can see him with his devoted wife sitting 
by hia aide, and can well suppose what must have been the 
calm energy of such a man m preaching at such a time. 
He was wonderfully preserved from contagion, by means, 
it was thought, of an indsloD in his lege, to which he was 
persuaded to have recourse by her whose life was bound 
np in his. The plague waa just about to decline, and 
health to be restored to the village when the noble-hearted 
wife of MonpessoQ fell & victim to its power: and so the 
joy that ^ felt on the disappearance of the pestilence, and 
its limited range, effected through the blessing of God on 
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his wiaa precButions, was dashed with this bitter sorrow. 
DisintareatedneBs Beams to have been the very bouI of this 
good man's life, for when offered the Deanery of Lincoln 
he declined it in favor of hia friend Dr. Puller. 

This worthy miniBter of the Establishment deserves, as 
he has received, Ihe praises of posterity ; but let not Tho- 
mas Stanley, the minister who was ejected from the living 
of Eyam by the Bartholomew Act, and who remajned in 
■ the village dnring the plague year, be forgotten. He 
conld not preach to the people whom he loved ; but by vis- 
itation, advice, and prayer, he sought to promote both their 
temporal and spiritual interests. There were some who 
looked with jealousy upon the efforts of this worthy Puritan, 
and endeavored to persuade the Earl of Devonshire to re- 
move him from the place. Surely the generous Monpes- 
smi could not have concurred in this intolerant recom- 
mendation 1 But whoever might be the enemies of Mr. 
Stanley, the Earl was his friend, and replied to their solic- 
itations by observing, " It is more reasonable that the 
whole country should testify their thankfulness to him, 
who, together with his care of the town, had taten such 
care as vone else did, to prevent the infection of the 
towns adjacent." So that it appears Stanley is at least 
entitled to a very large share of the credit of those ju- 
dicious plans exclu«ve]y ascribed to Monpesson. 

These are instances of heroic activity. The history of 
Puritanism also supplies examples of heroic endurance- 
Samuel Shaw was ejected from the rectory of Long 
Whatlon, in Leicesteishire. He retired to the small vil- 
lage of Coates, near Loughborough, and there engaged in 
agricultural purauits, for the support of his family. His 
fields were ripe for the sickle; the valleys were covered 
over with com, the little hills rejdced on evei; side ; and 
the good man shared in Nature's joy, as he looked upon 
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the smiling wenea which spread nrand bis quiet lioqiestead, 
and anticipated tha ingBthering of the harvest; "tittle 
dreaming," as be tells as, " of the plagne, which was al- 
most a hDndred miles oS." Some Chrialiao friends from 
London came down to aee him, and bnnight tlte inf ectioD : 
for soon the plagno-Hpot appeared in one of the memberH 
of the household, and touched another, and another, till all 
were amitten, and the farm cottage became a peBt-honae. 
People now dreaded to approach the place ; and the masler 
of the dwelling was anziouB to prevent the apread of the 
coDtagitm. llias he was shot np in that ahode of Buffer- 
ing for three months, tending the sick and perfonning 
other pajnfnl offices, as his own health permitted ; for he 
was himaalf a^ctsd by the malady, bnt mercifidl; restored. 
Two of his children died, on whom he doated with a. 
fondnesB which, in a tone of vary fervent Bpiritnahty, he 
afterwards confessed and deplored. One of Ma servants 
died 1 two of his friends firom London died. Thus five 
out of ten at that time residing with him were cut off. 
Hmhi^ he must himself have been enfeebled by sickness, 
there was no one else to perform (he last rites of sepol- 
tare ; hence be turned hia garden into a graveyard, and 
with his own hands there buried the dead. What a scene 
of desolation and sorrow, enough to crush the most elastic 
sprit! Bnt Mr. Shaw was a choice examine of the 
herolam of endurance, sustained by the power of religion. 
In the beautiful little volume he afterwards published, en- 
titled " Welcome to the Plague," which contuns, in an 
expanded form, a sermon he preached to his family while 
sufiering from the viatation, he describes his elevated 
state of mind daring that afiUctive season. " Let me call 
npon men and angels," he exclaims in the pre&ce, " to 
help me in celebrating the infinite and almighty grace and 
goodness of the eternal and blessed God, who enabled me 
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to aUde the day of bis coming, to atand when He appeared, 
and made me willing to sufier Him to sit as a refiner of 
silver in my house — who carried me above all munuuiiuga 
agunst, I had aloiOBt said, all reniembraDce of thoae in- 
strnments that coDveyed the infection to me — who recoo- 
dled my heart to tim disease, so that it seemed no mote 
grievotiB or noisome than any othei^-who subdued me to, 
I had almost said, biDught me in love with this passage of 
the Divine will. I cwi lemember (alaa 1 that I can say 
little mote than that 1 do temember) how my soul was 
overpowered, yea, almost tavished, with the goodnesB, 
holiness, and petfection of ttte will of God ; and veiily 
jjidged it my bapfnaesa and perfection, as well as my 
duty, to comply cheerfully with it, and be moulded into it 
— who gave me a most powetfol and qnick sense of the 
plague of a carnal Jieart, self-will, and inordinate creature- 
love, convincing me that those were infinitely worse than 
the plague in the flesh — who wonderfully preserved me 
from the assanllB of the devil, never lot him loose so much 
BB to try bis strength upon my integrity, to drive me to a 
despondency or to any imchaiitable conclusions concerning 
my stilts — who enaUed me to converse with his love and 
mercy, in the midst of his chastening — to see his shining 
and smiling laco through this dark cloud ; yea, kept up 
deal and steady persnaaons in my soul, that I was be- 
bved of Him, though afflicted by Him — who knew my 
sonl in adveruty, visited me when I wassickand in prison; 
lefre^ied, strengthened, and comforted my mner man in a 
marvellous maimer and measure, and made me appear- to 
myself never less shut up Uian when shut up. Oh, would 
to Qod I might be never worse tban when I was shut up 
of the plague! The not removing that affliction-frame I 
shall account a greater blessing, and a. more proper mercy, 
than the removing that afflicted stale — Who cleared up 
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my evidence in bis Son, atrengthened my evidences of his 
We. and satisfied and assared my aoul of its happy slate, 
more than at all times fonnerly. I had clearer and snier 
evidencei of Divine grace in that patient, self-^lenjing, 
■elf-«abinitting Irame of spiht, than in alt the duties that I 
ever performed. The valley of tears brought me more 
Mgfat of my God, and more insight into myself, than ever 
the vaUey of vistonB, all dudes and ordinances, bad draie. 
When the Sim of Righteousceas «roae on my soul, and 
chased away all the mists and fogs of self-will and ciea- 
tore-love, then also did all black and dismal fears, all 
^oomy doubts, most senably flee before Him — Who sup- 
plied mj family, from compasaicuate friends, with all 
things needful for food and phydc, (the I>ord return it 
■evenfold into their bosoms 1) — Who maintained my health' 
b the midst oi sickness, in the midst of so great a death ! 
I do not remember that dther sorrow of mind, or sickness 
of body, ever prevailed so much upon me, during three 
months' seclusion, aa to binder me of mj ordinary study, 
repast, devotions, or my neceaaary attendance upon my 
•everal infected rooms, and adminiBtering to the necessities 
of roy sick." These are aentiments auch as never in- 
spired this world's heroes. They mnst surely awaken 
the admiration of every reader, and induce a devout wiaii 
that, amidst the calamities of life, he may sympathize with 
this heavenly-minded Puritan in the enjoyment of such 
Divine consolations. The secret cause of this elevated 
lone of reli^us feeling was, no doubt, hia habit of intense 
devotion. His eitraoidinary depth of feeling, vigor of 
thought, and felidty of enpresMon in prayer, are particu- 
larly mentioned by an intimate &iend ; and the circum- 
stances under which he sometimes prayed with his fsUow- 
GcmfoaaiH^, in those days of persecution, were such as 
to enhance the impressions which his devotional e: 
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left apoa their minda. Wbat a pictnre does the followbg 
paasag« sapplf '. " I have sooietimes been in Mr. Sh&w'a 
company for a whole night together, when we have been 
oldiged to steal to the pUce in the dark, atop oat the, light, 
and stc^ io the voice, by clothiog and &st cloung the 
windows, till the first daybreak down a chimney has given 
OS notice lo be gone. I bless God for snch seasona." 
These Puritana were princes en the earth — for they had 
power with God, and they prevailed I 

Snch were some of the Puritans of the plague year.^ — 
What were Charles and his ParliamonC doing at Oxford, 
while disease ravaged the kingdom, and the persecuted 
Nonconfonnisls exhibited edifying examples of piety, and 
labored to supply the lack of service on the part of their 
endowed brethren T It might Itave been expected that at 
anch a time the cords of persecutiiw would be relaxed ; 
yet it was in this very plagne year that the Five-mile Act 
was passed. This in&mons statnte enacted that no one 
in h<jy orders should be allowed to fill the office of tutor 
or scbodmaster, or to come within five miles of sny city, 
corporate town, or borough sending ntembers to parlia- 
ment, unless he took a certain oatfi. The oath waa to 
the efiect that in no caae was it lawful to take up anna 
against the KJng,^ — and that it was (o be abhorred as a 
traitorous position, that persona might take arms by hia 
authority against his person, at against tbnee commis- 
uoned by him; — the oath further bound the individual, 
not to endeavor at any time to procure an alteration of 
the government, eidwr in Church or State. The act was 
levelled at the Dissenters, who, though loyal, had not all 
learned the doctrine of unconditional submission; and 
who could not but desire and endeavor by legal means, 
to procure some change in the present political constito- 
tioi of things. A high judicial authority expounded the 
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oalh aa referring only to unlawful endeaTon ; and wilh 
tlut nndaratandiug, some exceUent men were induced to 
take it ; but others who rauld not admit soeb a uKistnic- 
tion of the words, f^ coupled by conscieiice, to decline 
this adjatation, and to endure the penalty. Stnoe of them, 
though silenced as public teachers, had lemained in diieB 
anl towns; the spheres of their former ministry, and by 
private viaitatifm and worship kept up a ccomection with 
the more devoted members of Hmr old flocks. This new 
act required them to exile thennelvea from these homes, 
endeared to them by many pleasing assot^ations ; and in 
many cases, to separate themselves frcHU friends, on 
whose voluntary benevolence they and their &milies were 
entirely dependent Some, in strict obedience to the mer- 
ciless mandate, went forth, "not knowing whither they 
went." Others left their wives and children by day. to 
secrete tbemselveE in neighboring woods and retired spots, 
and then return under cover of the night ; but many 
stayed where tbey were, and preached more openly than 
ever, resolved to brave the vengeance of tiie iniqoitioas 
laws. An historian of the Nonconformista observes, that 
their straits were great, for the country was so impover- 
ished, that those who were willing to relieve them had 
generally no great ability. And yet did God mercifully 
provide some supplies for them, so that scarce any of 
them perished for want, or were exposed to sonUd beg- 
gary: but some few were tempted against their former 
jodgmenta to conform.* The Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of Salisbury were the chief prranoters of 
this measure; utd there were men among the inferior 
clergy very zealous for its enforcement It is recorded of 
Mr. Woodbridge, an eminent minister ejected from New- 

■ CalsmT. Bae lotrodaclioo lo PbIisbi'b NoDcanfonnliu' Mtmatlal, 
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bnry, in BerkBhiro, that on bis remov&l from tlie town 
b coiueqtience of tba Five-mile' Act, bis snccessor, Mr. 
Sawyer, thinking that he h&d not removed Bofficienlly fkr, 
got the gronnd measured b; night, and was disappointed 
te find thai hia poor brother was actoall; ont of his reach. 
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The year 1672 is remarkable in tbe otmals of the reign 
of CbnrieB II. He was reduced to baukrnptey. Pariia* 
mentaiy snppliee and French pensioiu had been expended 
npcm the payment of hiii debts and ihe gratification of hie 
vices ; and now, by the advice of one of his nnprincipled 
miniatarB, lie betook lumself to Che Tsaonrce of cloung 
the «tcheqner, and suspending the payment of interest on 
the national debt for twelve months ; thereby creating a 
coaunercial panic, and occftaioning nntcdd miaeries in do- 
mestic life. While the coontiy was eonfomided at this 
stroke of iniqnitooa policy, tbe public confnaioD was in- 
craased, first, by tbe announceineDt that tbe fingliah 
admiral had attempted to seise the rich freight of the 
Dut«h Smyrna fleet, and then by a declaration of war 
against Holland, founded upon pretonces, of which some 
were frivolous, and otbera nnjuBL Tbe last Dutch war, 
so disgraceful to England, was fresh in the memory of 
the people, aitd the proclamation of a new attack upon 
the States of Holland, especially with an empty exchequer, 
appeared to every honorable and reflecting mind a meaenre, 
of which the iniquity was equalled only by the fidly. 
" No clap of thunder in a fair frosty day could in<H« as- 
tonish the world," observes Sir WilllEini Temple, " dian 
our declaration of war against Holland in 1673." 
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It was in this memorable year, and just before the com- 
meaeement of the Dutch war, that Charles published 
his funons declarati(») of indulgence. Its benefits were 
offered alike la Protestant Nonconformists and Popish 
Recusants. The avowed object was tlie promotion of 
internal concoid on the eve of a foreign war — the real 
motive is considered, and not without good reason, to have 
bewi a desire to pave the waj for the fature ascendency of 
Popery by its present toleration. This design was at the 
basis of the existing treaty with France, the. accomplisb- 
ment of which was, in part, the service for which the 
English monaTch received his French pension. So &r aa 
such a thoughtless being could be said to be guided by 
any policy, the establishment of Popery was no doubt Che 
policy of Charles. The peisecution of the NoDconformists 
seems to have been aminged, in a great moaaure, with a 
view to its probable effect upon the prospects of the Papacy. 
We learn from the Memoirs of James II. " that tbe rig- 
orous partisans of the Chnrcb of England were permitted 
to persecute the Nonconformbts at their discretion. They 
were even encouraged in this, the better to make the 
latter appreciate the relief they would derive from the 
triumph of the Catholics."* On the other band, the td- 
ecation of the Dissenters was made to serve as a veil for 
the favor shown to the Popish party. 

Charles, before this, had occasionally connived at public 
Nonconforming worship. He had, even as early as the 
year 1663, proclaimed an indolgence, and set forth his 
purpose to exercise a dispeuMng power, witji the consent 
of Parliament; but now, in the exercise of an absolute 
authority, resembling in its unconstitutional spirit the pro- 
ceedings of bis father, but differing from them in its 
apparent liberality, the royal will dispensed with Acta of 
■ Cuiel'i " CouBHT BvTolutlon In BDilaad." p. DO. 
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I^lument, ftnd of itself boldly snspeoded the penal I&ws 
in eccleevulical matters. Only one opinion can be formed 
of tbe ohaiictor of the procoedii^ in relation b> constitu- 
tional law, and therefore it is not Harprisin^ that many 
intelligent DiaaenteiB, seeing how the ark of the Constitii- 
tion was imperilled, scmpled to avail tbemselvea of the 
profibred indolgence. Others, especially those of the 
Presbyterian class, inflnenced by their deep hatred of Po- 
pish principles, and peritaps aedng throng tlie designs 
of Charles and hia conrt, condenmed the proceeding on re- 
WgooB atbet than political grounds. R«garding it, there- 
fore, as a sort of Trc^ horse, pregnant with evils, tliere 
were state who declined to welcome or to touch it, and 
{Referred to remain as they were till relief in an nnexcep- 
tlonable mamwr shonld arrive. Bnt the majority were of 
another mind. WeariM with long jeare of persecution, 
with only occasional and temporary Hospeneions of virulent 
intolerance, they were glad to avail themselves of liberty, 
let it corae from what quarter it might It is not impreb- 
able that some troubled themselves but little, if at all, 
respecting the conatitational question. It is certain that 
others, who clearly apprehended the political bearings of 
the measure, and who dreaded the progress of Catholicism, 
considered, notwithstanding, that to avajl themselves of a 
right, to which they were entitled on grounds of natural 
justice, was only reasonable, and involved no approbation 
of the manner, or the snspected design of its bestowment. 
Host of the Congregational ministtirH, both in the me- 
tropolis and the country, took out licences under the King's 
hand and seal, in accordance with the terms of the decla- 
ration. Many a congregation was formed, or regathered, 
daring the period that the indolgence remained in force. 
Old places of worship were publicly visited once more, and 
new ones were elected and prepared tbr the infant Chareb- 
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ea which were fanned. In epite of the medinm through 
which their liberty w&s conceded, NimconfonnistB rejoiced 
in its enjoyment, and traced il» origin back to His handbj 
whom kinga nile, and who maketh the wrath of maji to 
]waise Him. Tbey were like the enuucipated Jews, and, 
looloDg beyond the deareoB of an earthly monaKh, could 
devondy say, " And now for a litde apace grace bath been 
abown from the Lord our God to leave oa a lemnant to 
escape, and to give ns a nail in hie holy {dace, that our 
God may lighten onr eyee, aitd give ua a little reriving in 
our bondage." Memorials of certain places where theN 
peraecnted ones resumed their worship, still remain. The 
Nmwich Pnritana, both Presbyterian and Independent, 
emerged from their concealment, and took poesession of 
put of the remains of the fine old Blackfriara' Convent, 
wUch was granted tfaem by the city for the parpose. The 
cloiBters were, at that tune, standing with the buildings on 
the eastern and western side, formerly used as a refectory 
and a dormitory. These, since the Reformation, had been 
turned intn gtimaries for the city com, but being now dis- 
oaed, were accommodated to Dissenting worship — the Pres- 
byterians occupying the old dormilory, and their brethren 
erf' the Congregational order asbg the refectory. It may 
be noticed as curiously illustrating the liberality, and prob- 
ably the comparative means of the two congregationB, that 
at a Court of Mayoralty, on the 37th November, 1 673, the 
officera of the Independent Congregation are reported to 
have brought twenty-five shillings and fonrpence, the 
amount of a collection made for one Cotton's child — some 
olqect of aufiering no further known — and the officers of 
the Presbyterian Congregation at the other granary, three 
pounds eleven shillings and fourpence for the relief of the 
same individual.* Our Norwich Nonconfixmists must 

• KlIIIIBtrlek'i HLiUnj oT SeligkHU Ordsn Id Norwich, p. M. 
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iam been reipected by tbdr felbn^ddceiu, or the Utter 
woald Dot Iwve pennitted them to ueemble in k place 
which w&s pablic property, and nnder the ctmtnd of the 
Corpontirai. Other &cta tend to abow that in llie mindB 
of manj there wu a disposition to treat with nei^borijr 
Jundneaa their diiaentiiig brethren, and to afibrd them fadl- 
itiee for woiahip. It maj not be generally known, that in 
some caaea even the pariah aathorities were ao favocaUy 
inclined to the Nonccofonniata aa to permit them to wor- 
ship within conaacrated walla. Gaidiner, in his Hislory of 
Dunwieh and Southwolii, slalea, that through the indulr 
gence of " Master Sharpen, the paii^ minialer, the Sep- 
aratisla were favored with the fiee nee of the chnrch, 
where they reaorted weekly or oftener, and every foarth 
Sunday both miniaters met and celebrated Divine worahip 
alternately. He that entered the church first had tlfe 
precedency of officiating, the other keeping Nlence nntil 
the congregation was renewed at (he benediction. Most 
of the people atlMided throogbont the two services." The 
liberty of using the pariah church was also enjoyed by the 
N(8K4Mifomiiat8 of Walaham-le-Willows, a amall village 
in Snfiblk, and in connection with this circnnutuice a In- 
dicrotw occtirrence ia related.* On mte occasion, when 
Mr. Salkeld, the CongregatiDnal minister, was occupying 
tlie parish pulpit, Sir Edmund Bacon of Redgrave, premier 
baronet of England, and Sir William Spring of Pakenham, 
greatly scandalized at what they deemed a profanalion of 
the holy edifice, came with divers other gentlemen to the 
church, and planted themselves at the doors. Sir Edmund 
was for compelling the miiiiBter immediately to deaisl, but 
Si William was for patiently waiting till be had finished 
his diaeouraa. Whereupon a noisy altercation aroee in 
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tha churchyard between these two personages ; and when 
Sir Edmund Bacon had become outrafeoualy violent, bis 
friend observed, " We read, Sir Edmund, that the devii 
entered into a herd of awine, and, npon my word, I think 
he has not got oot of the Bacon yet." 

The persona who compoaed the congregationa, ^vailing 
themselvea of Charles's indulgence, wei& for the most 
part, of the middling and the lower claa^bnt some of a. 
higher rank were associated with them. Individuala of 
thin description had identified themselves with the Preaby- 
terian or Congregational denominatioD when in the as- 
cendant ; and now that the times were changed, though 
many had gone over to the Established religion, a few re- 
mained firm to their former profession. No congregation, 
perhaps, was so renoarkablo for having in it persons of dis- 
dnction, bb that which enjoyed the pastoral snperintendence 
of Dr. Owen, the late vice-chancellor of Oxford." Caryl, 
the hmoos commenlAtor on Job, had a congregation which 
met in Leaden-hall-streel; and on his death in 1673, the 
persons composing it formed a union with Owen's church 
which met somewhere in the neighborhood. Bylhe junc- 
tion of Jhe two, a very strong and influential society was 
formed, including a number of celebrated characters wor- 
thy of remembrance. Their place of meeting caunot be 
determined, but the list of members preserved enables us 
to jHCtnre to ourselves the asaembly whom Owen addressed. 
Yonder sits my Lord Charles Fleetwood, Cromwell's son- 
in-law, whom Milton liaa eulogized as inferior to none in 
humanity, in gentleness, and in benigtiity of diapoMtion, 
and whom Noble admits to have been a man of religion, 
and a venerator of religious liberty. Colonel Jidin Des- 
borough is just by him — a stanch Republican — a, man of 
rather rough manners, bat a hero, whose name together 

' S« Note [95). 
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with that of Fleetwood's, Milton hfts embalmed. Hajor- 
Oeneral Ben7,Uw,is there, once a friend of Bkxter's, uid 
apjdanded by him as ■ man of uocera ^etj, till he for- 
ffflied that excellent person'* &vor by becoming an Inde- 
pendent Yotmg 1^ John Hartq), a man of singnlar in> 
lelligence and piety, IB of the nomber, u well as his amiabia 
and pious lady. Other ladiea of diatincticni maj be pointod 
oat : the Lady Tonpaon, wife of &r John Tompaon ;* 
l^j Vere WilkinHon, Mrs. Abney, and especially deser- 
ving of notice, more however for her eccentricities than 
her excellenciea, Hrs. — Bendishf, granddaughter of Oli- 
ver Cnmiwell. These iUostiione personages give a stamp 
of notElity to this Nonconforming congregalion, tM they 
deserve all hoiior for their firmness of character and in- 
. tegrilj of principle, in adhering U> a cause, often trampled 
upon by persecution, and always ridiculed by the wits of 
Charles's court As they left the conventicle In tbeir 
coaches, or walked through the city homewards on foot, 
perliapa tlie finger of scorn was pdnled at these nohle 
Puritans ; but they felt within tbemBelves an ample reward 
in Ibe teHtiramy of a good conscience ; to say notliing of 
the instruction they had recrived, and the hallowed emo- 
tkins they had felt, as they hean] the prince of divines, 
with logical acutenesa, explain and defend the doctrine of 
justificalion by &ith, or with raptnrons fervor descant on 
the glcoy of Christ Now tt&t I am speaking of persona 
anx>ng the higher classes favorable to Nonconformity, 
some others of noble name may be mentioned, who, though 
not members of Owen's cliurch, were hia especial friends. 
The Earls of Orrery and Ajiglesea — the Lords Willough- 
by, Wharton, and Berkeley, were of the number. These 
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were all men of the Puritau Bt&mp and of admitted piety ; 
perfaapa the Earl of Anglesea, certainly Lord Wharton, 

was a Nonconibrmist.* 

But the days were numbered, during which, for the 
present, the noble or the plebeian NonconfomuBt waa per- 
mitted to worship God in peace. The Declaration of In- 
dulgence, issued by Charles in 1673, was. withdrawn in 
the course of the following year. The House of Com- 
mons declared against the dispensing power,and Alderman 
Love, one of the members for the city of London, himself 
a Dissenter, declared that be bad rather go wilhout his 
own de^red liberty, than have it in a way so destruc- 
tive of the liberties of hia country and the Ptotestant in- 
terest; and this, he added, " was the sense of the main 
body of the Diaaentera." How the latter statement by this 
gentleman is to be reconciled with the fact that ao large 
a number of Nonconfonnista availed themaelvea of the In- 
dulgence, it is difficult to say. Perhapa he alluded to the 
Preabyteriana, who were generally more averse than their 
Independent brethren to the Indulgence, and yet it is evi- 
dent that a number of them took advantage of the Declara^ 
tion. But whatever might he the extent to which bis re- 
mark was correctly applicable, certainly the circumstance 
that any persons were ready to forego their own Uberty, 
rather than do what, aa they conceived, would countenance 
a. violation of constitulional principles, or be a connivance 
at friendship shown to error, betokened the herdc cast of 
their patriotism and their piety. Thus condemned for the 
policy he had adopted, Charles renonnced his Declaration, 
broke ihe seal with his own hands, and recalled the licen- 
aes for Nonconforming worship. 

It vras a legal toleration which the Disaeniers desired. 
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After all tbkt had passed, tbej reosmtabl; hoped that their 
deeire would be gratified ; but in yain. The Commona 
were in favor of it ; it was resolved unanimously that a 
bill should be brought in for the relief of his Majesty's Pro- 
teMaut Bubjects who were Diaaenters ; biit the measure, 
■ays Gchaid, waa dropped in the Houae of Lords, on ac- 
count of some amendments till the ParUament broke up. 
" More truly," saya another authority, " because the dead 
weight of the Bishops joined with the Bang and the cahdlling 
party against it"* The Test Act ftdlowed closely opon 
the failure of this measure ; and as its avowed purpose 
was to exclude the Cntholics from office, though It was 
equally tmfavorable to Protestant NonconformistB, there 
were perstxis of the latter class,' who, with more of honest 
zeal against Poper; than enlighteDed views of freedom, 
or even religitHi, supported the unrighteous and profane 



The reign <rf intolerance was now restored, and the 
weight of its iron sceplre was felt by Dissenters of every 
class. The men who, ntber than countenance any exer- 
cise of illegal power, or share theirliberty with the Pa- 
pists, had rejected the Indulgence, or supported the Tdst 
Act, must have felt bow cruelly they were rewarded for 
their zeal ; while others, who had taken no part in either 
proceeding, found themselves treated in the same way. 
The Court, Incensed at being thwarted in their plans 
respecting Popery, dispatched an immense bibe of inform- 
ers to ferret out the Nonconformists. The laws agiUDst 
them were severely enforced ; the estates of the rich were 
ordered to be seized ; and the persons of the miniatera to 
be apprehended. The drum ecclesiastical was loudly 
beaten ; and a High Churchman, in his sermon before tlie 
House of Commons, told them that the Nonconformists 

• Nmle'i PnilKuii, »ol, Iv. p. 158. 
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coqM be cored only by venge&nce ; and that the beet way 
waa to set fire to the fc^ot, and to teach these obstinate 
people by aconrges or scorpions, find open their eyes with 
gait.* 

Placea of public Dissenting worship were now closed, 
and the proscribed worehippere, if they would atill serve 
the Almi^ty as tbeir conacience dictated, must do so in 
conceabnent. Msny were the ingenious devices they 
adopted to screen themselves from the notice, or to elnde 
the pursuit, of the qnicli-sighted and dogged informer. 
The toDiist who has visited that fine old Tudor mansion 
at ComptM) Wyneatea, in Warvnckshire, will remember 
tbe chapel in the roof, and the secret passages in the 
walla, contrived for the safely of Popish recnsanla ;f or 
if he has seen Oxburgh Hall, in Norfolk, he will recollect 
the dark recess, through a small arched closet, with a 
tn]Hloor concealed in tiie pavement,| probably intended 
as a refuge tor the Catholic clergy. Similar contrivances 
were adopted by the Protestant Nonconformists, in the 
times of penecution. There was one existing, not long 
since, among the ruins of the old priory of Battholooiew, 
in Smithlield, consisting of subterranean passages and 
doora in the crypt, which tradition reported to have been 
used by Nonc<»iformists and their ministers in tbe days of 
Charies U. There are also written records of divers ex- 
pedients for concealment and escape invented by Puritan 
worthies. The records of the Baptist Church, Broad- 
mead, Bristol, are peculiarly rich in such illustrations ; 
and the umpliciiy and fulness of detail with wliich these 
matters are recorded, give them a kind of pictorial eflecLj 
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Hora w^citiotui for the safety of their mitiiatar than 
Ihemselvea, thej nuide special amngBments to protect 
him bom the informer and the justices. They hung op a 
curtain io the place where tbejr MaemUed, and placed 
the minister behinrd it ; so that if an informer cams in, he 
thoald not be aUe to identify the person of the speaker. 
NtHiebnt friends were allowed to sit witliin the apace thus 
■mated off I^ the curtain ', in conaeqneDCe of wliich, tlie 
strangers who came sa spies were defeated in their object, 
in so fiir as Ihe apprehension of the preacher was con- 
cerned. When a saB|Mcions person was recognized, the 
people, by a preconcerted signai, began to sing, and coo- 
tiniied the exercise till he left tlie room, when the mio- 
ister resumed his discourse. Another congiegaticn in 
Bristol, at the same time, adopted a similar plan, only 
substituting a wainscot-board for a curtain ; and a third 
par^ in their meetings would place a few tall men romtd 
the speaker, who stood over a trap door, and when an 
informer was observed, the door was removed, and the 
preacher instantly disappeared, to make bis escape throogh 
the cellar. 

The Broadntead recMids aSbrd us many such glimpses 
of the sufferings and vexations of our Puritan anccstois ; 
they place tia in the Bristol of the seventeenth century ; 
Tendering ua familiar with the citizens, Imth High Church 
and Nonconformist ; and giving an idea of tho state of 
the Dissenters in the reign of Charles II. far more vivid 
and correct than can be conveyed by any general state- 
menta. We see how incessantly, except during the pe- 
riods of regal indulgence, these conscientious men were 
harassed by their unprincipled persecutors. The informer 
was ever on the watch — tracking their path, discovering 
tbdr retreats, and pouncing on his victjcns. The Broad- 
mead records, in this respect, only exhibit a specimen of 
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what woa gdng on in boDdreds of towns and vill&gaa 
throughout the land. Not more frequent in those dajra, 
when old English sports contiuaed to amuse the noUlitj 
and gentry, was the flight of the hawk, freed from hia 
jeaa and hood, gliding throngh the air like a meteor, and 
striking his quairy as with a ilash of lightning — than was 
the prowling abroad of the informer who, freed from aU 
tbe reatraiiitB of justice and humanity, pursued with the 
keenest ejre, and seized witii mercileas vengeance, the ill- 
fiited sectiii7. The fovorite bird of onr fbrefothets, bow- 
everr Is dishonoied by the comparison ; for, with all its 
tapacit;, these informers bad none of its useful and noble 
qualities. Sprung from the dregs of the people, mean 
and dasunlly to the last degree, and spending their ill- 
gotlen gains in gamblmg and debauchery— such persons 
were as much the objects of abhorrence to tbe respectable 
portion of tbe community in general, as they were tbe 
objects of terror to tbe innocent class whom tbe laws 
proscribed. Destitute of religion and the fear of God, 
caring not at all for the divine worship performed in the 
churches, though professing tbemselvea such zealous 
Churchmen, these Informers spent the Lord's day in dis- 
turbing the worship of others, and in tracing the footsteps 
of tbe suspected Nonconformist, when he left his dwelling. 
In coSee-houses and places of public resort, during tbe 
week, these despcable characters, like the spies of the 
Inquisition, weie frequent visitors, lying in wait to catch 
the unwary in their talk, or to obtain some cine to the 
discovery of unknown frequenters of the conventicle- 
Many of these men, infamous in their life, were wretched 
in death, and perished in poverty, shame, and despair — 
amitleu, as their pious victimn sometimes thonght, by the 
avenging band of God. Some died in prison ; and one of 
this unhappy fraternity, who was ctaiSned for debt, wrote 
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to BaxUT, whom he bad often barused, and ackoowl- 
edged that his calamitiea were just retiibulions for bis 
treatDMint of that man of God. 

In moDf iDetancea, the Pnritui miDisUra bad bair- 
breadih escopw from tbe ej# and fang of the pimuer.' 
Ingeniona devices were adopted b; the oppressed, that 
they mi^ elnde tbe oppresaor. Though many a senti- 
nienl«list in out daja, who has a si^ for poor Charles 
and his Cavaliers, as romantic tales are told of their coa* 
cealment daring the Ccanmonwealth, can look with cold 
indifference apon the deeds and safibrings of our Pnritan 
confesBoiB ; minds of a higher tone will thrill with interest 
while perasing the story of the adventnrea and escapes of 
these virtuous and pions men. 

It is related of Jftmee Janewaj, tbe bright oraament of 
a bmilj renowned for its spiritoal ezc«llence, that once, 
aa lie was walking by tbe wall at Rotheihithe, a bullet 
was fired at him by a wretch, who was exasperatad by 
his popularity and success as a minister. It is further 
staled, thai a mob of soldiers once broke into his meeting- 
house in Jamsica-row, and, leajHOg upon the benches, 
endeavored to seize upon the youthful and amiable divine, 
white lie was preaching, as he was wont to do, with an 
unctioa that might have softened tlie hardest beans. 
Availing themselves of the confu^on, some of his friends 
threw over him a colored coat, and put on his head a white 
hat, BO that the disfigured minister escaped unobserved. 
At another lime, when he was preaching in a gardener's 
house, several troopers came to sei^e iiim, but he threw 
himself on the ground, and his Iriends covered him with 
cabbage^eaves, so that he again escaped.* 

Dean Prior, anothei worthy of those days, living in the 

puisb of Asbburton in Devonshire, was once so closely 

• Pilmefi None™. Him. rol. Ul. p. SIS. 
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punned by hia enemies, 'Oat he hid himself in a baj-loft, 
when some of the party in searching for him thrust their 
swords through the hay, yet the good man escaped. And 
the venerable RiohaTii Chantyre, the friend and fellow- 
stndent of Samuel Shaw, residing in &n obscure village id 
Derbyehiie, near the place of hia nativity, — successfully 
gaarded for years ag«iast the infonoers, by going ont in 
the twili^t habited as a husbandman, with a fork on his 
shotilder and the Bible in his pocket, to meet the ^e 
company who thirsted for his instructions, thus resembling . 
" the zealons and courageons builders of the walls of Jern- 
salem, who with one hand wrou^t in the work, and with 
the other held a weapon."* 

The ministers, of omrse, were marked men. Th«y 
were among the Sret to be seized and pnnisbed, bnt some- 
times their apprebenuon led to considerable popular ex- 
citement on their side, so that it became rather haza^rdous 
for magistrates to meddle with them. When the persecn- 
tion of the Cimventiclers was renewed with violence in 
1663, there was a Ur. Francis Bampfield, the ejected 
vicar of Sberbome, who used to preach at liner's Hall, 
where he was radely seized and dragged out of the pulpit. 
A mnltitnde of the London citizens followed through the 
streets ; and, as this e:uimple of persecution roused their 
Protestant feelings, they erctaimed, " 9ee how he walks 
with the Bible in his hand, like one of the old martyrs '." 
The exclamation betoliened that popular sympathy was 
with the persecuted, not with the persecutor. When 
these men were regarded aa successors of_the Latimers 
and lUdieys of the former century, it was a dangerons 
■ NfliicoD. Hem. vol. 111. p. 244. II li mcordnd otMt.Cbtntjn, Oat 
In hit old lie, irtien mtmblt la BBnd. he wu dnwn In s chnlr to tha 
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expeiimenl for Protestant rolirs, eo called, to send out 
tbeir mynoidona to arrest tach veneraled characters. It 
Goald not bil to daepra disaffitccion to the exiBling Gov- 
ernmeDt, and to prepare for a revolation which sbonld 
better aeciiTe the liberty of tenocent and virtaoos subjects. 
ComnMHi sense coald not but revolt, and n&tarsl feeling 
recoil at such moosCroos doings ; and no one can be snr- 
prised at learning, that when some of the Bishops were 
■fining with Sir Nath. Hem, Sheriff of London in 1676, 
and urging him to pnt the laws agtunat dissent into eiecn- 
tion, he toJd ihem candidly ; " They could not trade with 
their netghhon one day, knd send them to the jail the 
next" There can be no doubt, that this London sheriff 
uttered a eentiment which extensively preniled ; aiul that 
it wonid be unjust to the Englishmen in general of the 
last half of the aevmteenth century, to suppose that thdr 
feelings were represented by hireling informers, and by 
the interested parties who m^ed them on. 

Still, however, the storm of persecntion raged with more 
or less violence to the end of Chaiies'a reign. In 1681, 
the fury of the High Church par^ was stimulated to per^ 
secute the N(»iconformists, as the great allies of the Whigs. 
The lawB of Elizabeth and James were revived agsinst 
frequenting conventicles, and being absent from church, 
and large sums were extorted in the shape of fines. It is 
Bftid that in Uxbridge alona, two hundred warrants of dis- 
tress were issued about this time. In the following year 
fresh orders were issued from the Council-board to suppress 
the meetings of Diseenlera, in ccatsequence of which many 
ministers were imprisoned, and they and their hearers 
fined. In the records of the Church once assembling in 
St. Thorans, Southwark, I find an account of the persecu- 
tion of the excellent Nathuiiel Vincent, in 1683; Justice 
Spires of the Bridge House, and sevoral other justices and 
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<^cers, distnibed Mr. Vincent's ^congregation, and com- 
manded him, in the King's name, to desist from preaching ; 
npoQ which the preachar, in the name of the Kingof kings, 
commanded them Co forbear interrapting him. He was 
summoQed to appear at the next quarter BcsBions at Dork- 
ing ; and on the Lord's day previous, preached to the people 
in lus own meeting-house from the appropriate words — 
"Only let your conversation be as becoraeth the Gospel 
of Christ, that whether I come and see yon or else be ab- 
sent, I may hear of your afikirs that ye stand fast in one 
spirit, with one mind, striving together for the futh of the 
Gospel." "There was," says the Church-book, "anu- 
metuue auditory, insomuch that the people were ready to 
tread one upon another, and some hundreds went away 
that could not come near to hear him. In these sermcms, 
be earnestly pressed us to hold fast our profession, and to 
he Hleadfast in the cause of Christ The 4th of January, 
before Mr. Vincent went to his trial, there was a solenm 
day of fasting and prayer kept at his own meeting- place, 
to seek the Lord on his behalf. On the 8th, there was a 
whole night spent in prayer. On the 9th he went to Dork- 
ing, and had hia trial on the 10th, when he was not suf- 
fered to speak in hi» own defence, but was fonnd gnilty of 
the indictment, and was committed prisoner to the Mar- 
sbalsea, in Southwark, for three months, and then, if he 
would not conform according to that statute, be was to 
abjure the realm or suffer death." The Church deprived 
of their pastor was much harassed by their enemies ; and 
we are informed, that on "the lOlh day of this month, 
being Saturday, one Justice Balsh, a siik throwster by 
trade, and a very bitter enemy Co the Lord's people living 
in Spitalfields, having sent word to the other jnstices of 
the peace, his brethren that lived in those parts, that he 
would meet Ihem very early the next morning, to distnrb 
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the WUga at Ibeir meeting places (for bo they called 
Diuentera at thtX time) about S of (he clock at mghc, 
died snddeulf in his cbair, and never spake a word." — 
"The lllh we met in Aldersgale-Btreet at a cloth-worker's, 
where Hr. Biggin the imiiiBter had bat JDst begnn praver, 
bat we were disturbed bj the train-baiidB." — " April the 
first, we met at Mr. Rosaell's in IroDmonger-lanej where 
Hr. Lambert administered to us the ordinance of the Lord's 
' Supper, loi we suTtg a pMolmmik a low voice." 

In the same jear, the Broadmead records hear lestimoDy 
to the rigOT of the laws and the activity of the iDformers. 
"On the 3nd of July (Lord's day)," it is lAserved, "our 
pastor preached in tlie wood. Our friends took much paius 
in tbe rain, because many infbtmera were ordered out to 
March, and we were in peace, thoagh there were near 
twenty meo end b<^ in search. — On the I4th November, 
a day of prayer ; having some houia leather in the wood, 
between London and Sodbuiy road, the enemies came upon 
tu unawares, and seized about eight perscms, but the breth- 
nn escaped to admiialion. The bashes were of great ser- 
vice to us. On the 30th December, being a hard frost, 
and snow on the ground, we met in the wood, and though 
we itood tn the mow the ran s}ume upon us, and we were 
in peace." These extracts, while they funush some 
graphic sketches worthy of being placed beside the |»c- 
tures of the Scotch Covenanters, sapply but an imperfect 
conception of the danger aitd sufierings which are de- 
•ciibed in the entire narrative. 

The two following years are marked in the history of 
Nonconformity by numerous facts relative to confiscation 
and imprisonment ; and in 1686, about three weeks before 
Charles's death, one of the victims of his heartless policy — ■ 
the excellent William Jenkyn, formerly of Christ Church, 
London — perished in jai). " May it please your Majesty," 
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•aid a nobleman it Coart, " Jenkyn has got hia liberty."— 
" Aye," rejoined the monarch, " who gave it him ?" — " A 
greater than yotir Majesty, the King of kingi," waa the 
reply. 

While the NoQCODfonnists were suffering all kinda of 
hardships during the reign of Charles IL he and hia Conlt 
were indulging in unbridled licentiousness. Tbomson'a 
picture of the mystsriea of Providence was realized : — 

" Ths (ood nian'i iliBra 
Is lift ma mil ud Uuvniiu of nsl : 

In palftCAi lay KmlDlng her low (hoachl 



This contrast forces itself upon as, as we read ttte 
history of the second Charles's reigD. Imagination is 
ever and anon placing side by side the picture of the con- 
fessor's dnngeon and the voluptuary's palace. Let the 
eye turn from such records as those of the Cbtirch at 
Bristol, to gl&nce over the pages of the Count Grammont, 
and the heart schens with disgusL The scenes wluch 
that elegant writer depicts, the characters lie draws, and 
the iotrigoes he unravels ; the entire want of moral prin- 
dple, the altsence of common shame, the barefaced licen- 
tiousness, the devices to excite and gratify the lowest 
passions of our nature, which the author, who had lived 
at Court aod .shared in ita pleasures, bo giaphically and 
with entire complacency portraya, makes us blosh for hu- 
manity. The reaction from the simple manners and severe 
virtues of the Puritan Commonwealth had been tremendoas. 
Courage, or rather an irritable sensd of honor, leading the 
gallant to wreak revenge upon any who offended him, 
was the chief if not the only virtue of conrtierB. Vices, 
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■ad even cnmes of fool deacriptton, were treated as foibles, 
UidMerviag of harab coodBiniiBtion : liTelinesa sod wit 
were tloae esteemed meritorious ; the manners of Cbe9- 
terfield were nniled with the moiula of Rochefoacanlt." 
The book of the Count b indeed a. pictiuiB of the tge— _ 
elegant in stjrle bnt licentions in cbaracteT — a veil of eiD- 
tnoidered ganze thrown over the features of a. putrescent 
corape. The pure and virtnons turn vrith horrcff froiD the 
otqect, itot in the least degree reconciled to ila defonnitf 
bf the transparent decoration which covers it. 

The death of Charles brought bat little and short relief 
to the Noneoofonnisla. His successor, indeed, thou^ 
Head of the Church and Defender of the Faith, was prac- 
tically a Popish Dissenter, and therefore was bound in all 
coDHiatency to tolerate Dissent. Hence the Quakers, in 
their address of congratalation to James II. observe, with 
exquisite naivete, or with satirical shrewdness — " We are 
told thou art not of the persuasion of the Church of Eng- 
land no more than we ; therefore, we hope thon wilt grant 
us the same libertji which thou allowest thyself, which 
dcnng, we wish thee all manner, of bapfrinesa." But 
nrither they itor their brethren profited much by the King's 
dissent. It is true, that at first, the penal laws coDceming 
religion were relaxed for the sake of the Papists, a cir- 
comstance which yielded some advantage to Protestant 
Nonconfonniats ; but the spirit of persecution was, in feet, 
only gathering up strength for a fresh and more dreadful 
onset upon liberty and justice. James let loose the High 
Church party upon tfae poor Dissenters, intending thereby 
at once to conciliate the former, who were supporters <^ 
the prerogative, and to crush the latter, who were known 
to be inexorably opposed to his arbitrary designs. The 
resDli was soon manifest. The trade of the hilbrmer 
terived. The S|Hritnal Courts vrere brought into play 
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and filled with causes. The conventicle was broken up. 
The minUter was seized. The justice of the peace ez- 
■Clsd a (iae or sent him to piison. His house was ran- 
sacked — rooms and closets were broken tip — the privacy 
of domestic life was invaded with rudeness and incivility. 
The shopkeeper was taken &om his business ; the husband 
vras separated fVoni iiis wife ; parents were dragged away 
from their children, and families were compelled to remove 
from their habitations to a distance, that they might escape 
their oppreaaors. Vast numbers of Dissenters were int- 
ptiaoned — and of those who were saved from the dnn- 
geon, many were mulcted in exorbitant fines. Officers 
broke in apon the mansions of Sir John Hartop, Mr. 
Fleetwood, and other Noncontbrmist worthies in Stoke 
Newington, to levy distresses to the amount of six or 
seven thousand ponuds. Baxter, the Puritan patriarch, 
was pecnliarly obnoxious to the ruling powers; and the 
story of hie trial, by the inbmons Jefireys, will ever 
remain prominent and unparalleled in the religious history 
of our country, for the fierce and vulgar intolerance which 
it records. Where tinea were not extorted by th» iron 
band of law, bribes were often wrung by the informer 
from his detected victim ; and the opulent Dissenter was 
glad to get oat of the clutches of the harpy by sending 
him a present of wine, or by dropping into his hand a few 
^ces of gold. When Divine worahip according to Ks- 
eenting usages was performed, it could only be done in 
concealment. The expedients adopted in the former reign 
were renewed. These worthies would do and sufier any 
thing rather than renounce their principles. " How warm 
was the zeal of our forefathers '." a-iclaima Neale, " utd 
what hazards did they run for the freedom of their iiot>- 
Bciences '." Some, indeed, as might be expected, proved 
faithless to their profession, and sought refuge from such 
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intdnkbla 0{qn«aii<Hi in the baecxn of the EBUbliahment ; 
while it ie remarkable, that some who bad been edacated 
in tbe fonna, and hul ministered in the pulpits of that E!s- 
tablialuneot, aeang justice and hnmanit^ outnged by ile 
mlera, left tbe Chnrcb in dismast, and cast ia their lot 
with tl>e safferBTB for conscience' sake. 

There were two Nonc«nfomiiBts at thk period, 'who 
deserre special notice on accotint of the moral heroisin 
with which the; endnred their triala, Thej were not, 
iodeed, arraigoed and puoiBhed for th^r profeaeiett of 
NoiKODfciniity, Imt it was tbeit attachment to that canse 
iriuch led them to act so se to eipoae th«D to tlie inhoinan 
treatment which they received. Mrs. (sranetimes 'called 
Lftdy) Alicia lisle was brought to the bar a^ Winchester, 
befiwe the hard-bearted and profligate Jeffreys, charged 
with hating c<HiceBted Hr. Hicks, a Ptcsbyterian clergy- 
man, and s person named NelBcn, one of the insnrgenta 
eogaged in the battle of Sedgemoor, in Monmouth's re* 
bellion. Of Nelson, there is reason to believe that she 
knew nothing ; and respecting Hicks, she confessed, " I 
knew him lo be a Nonconformist^nister, and there being, 
as is well known, warrants oat to apprehend all Noncon- 
fonniat ministers, I was willing to give him shelter from 
these warrants." It was an office of Christian kindness 
she had peiibrm^, stimulated bj sympathy for one in 
sorrow, who professed with her a common faith ; but this 
perfectly innocent, and, as she thought, laudable deed, 
was construed into an act of treason, and the cowardly 
jnry, though they expressed their dissatisfaction with tbe 
evidence adduced to crinunate her, were bullied by the 
brutal judge into a verdict of guilty. " Gentlemen," he 
exclaimed, " in your place I would find her guilty wei« 
she my own mother." Tbe venerable matron, weighed 
down under a load of yea rs, — for she was now more than 
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seventy — was snliject to fits, aod ccmld bear but imper- 

f^clly ; yet, throughout her trial, sbe evinced a ainguUr 
tranqQillit; and collecledness of mind, and, save when 
drowsiness overcame her feeble rrame, exhibited a. digm- 
fied demeanor. Her behavior on the ecafibid was in 
bannony with her bearing in conrt, and in the course of a 
speech which she delivered to the aheriff, and which con- 
tained remarlts on her unjust trial, ahe freely forgave all 
her enemies, and expressed a desire to possess her soul in 
patience. Jefireys had condemned her to be burnt, hut 
her sentence, st her own request, was commuted by the 
King, and this amiable and excellent lady perished on the 
block. 

The other sufferer was Elizabeth Gaunt, a pemm in 
hnmble drcumalances, and a member of a Baptist Church. 
Kte was chat^^ed vrith an ofibnce umilai to that of Mrs. 
Lisle — the harboring a person named Bnrton, suspected 
of being concerned in the Byehouse conspiracy. He was 
a NonctonformiBt by profession, but in reality a worthless 
villain, as was abundantly proved by his becoming king's 
evidence against the womyn who, to save his life, had jeop- 
ardized her own. It was not proved that she knew he 
was concerned in the conspiracy, or was aware of his 
name being In any proclamation ; but want of evidence on 
a trial was a very small matter in those days, and this 
poor woman, without twing permitted to call witnesses in 
her defence, was, at the bidding of her judge, found guilty. 
The miseralile favor which had been shown to the nobler 
sufferer was denied to this humble person, and she was 
leil to endure the agony of the stake. Gathering round 
her the materials of torture, that, when the flame was 
kindled, she might expire the swner, she said, "Charity 
was a part of her religion as well as faith. This, at worst, 
was the feeding of an enemy ; so she hoped she had her 
24 
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ramrd with bini for wboae Mke sbe did this Nr?ice, how 
□nwoTthy moem ths penon wkh that made bo ill k ratam 
for it She rejoleed that God had Biifibred her to be Uw 
fint to Bofibr bj fire in this reign, and that ber enfferittg 
w&s a martyrdotu for that religion which was all love."* 

"Thns," Bays Sir Jamet HackintoHh, "wu this poor 
and uninatnictsd woman supported under a death of erael 
torture by the lofty coDsdoaBneM of anfieTiiig fm- rigbt- 
eonsDess,aDdl>f that steadfast faith in ths final triumph of 
justice, which can never vi«t the last mommta of the op- 
preMW."t 

There have been many martyrs for religione faith, bnt 
these women were martrra for leligioiu charity, and their 
meek heroism in the hour of death was worthy of the canie 
for which they suflnred. Such examples illostrate the 
power of endurance, with which the Almighty has inspired 
the heart of woman, and which shines with such calm 
intensity when kiudlad and aroused by religioiis zeaL 
Strong in the midst of apparent feeUeneas, afae bears up 
under trials enough to crush minds (rf the hardest texture ; 
ibm resembling those beautiful primroses which flower 
(») the rocky mountains of America — 



Of duolsUoB." 

The storm of religious persecution in the reign of James 
n., which for two years raged with pitiless fory, was the 
last of the kind in this country, and probably the worst; 
like the ontburgt of Diocletian's violence, which closed the 
aeriea of primitive persecutions by Iho Roman emperors. 

* Bdiihi, BlilotT of tail own TIdhi. voL 1. p. MB. 

1 Dl. Tiuilun ilTei i full ud edr lecooirt of Umw Mill In his Hli- 

iHT DTEniiud, pp. ex-ees. 
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Taken in conDection with what occurred in the niga of 
Chaiies 11., making aboni twenty years of p«r3eciition 
altogether, it presents an amounl of snfiering greater, pe> 
b^, than had been endared in the same apace of time 
since the commencement of the Reformation. Jerem; 
White, we are informed, collected a list of Dissenting 
Bofferers, containing the names of sixty thousand persons, 
five thoDsand of wbom died in prison.* That the cause 
of Nonconformity should endure such an ordeal is a proof 
of its vitality and strength ; and we may accommodate to 
this passage in our history, the exclamation of Sulpicins 
Sevems, when reviewing the sufferings of the Christians 
tinder the reign of IKoctetian : " Never did we achieve a 
more glorious victory than when we conld not be sobdned 
by so many years of slaughter."! The historian of the 
Puritans records the fact that the numbers of the Noncon- 
formists did not decrease, though the engines of intolerance 
were so longandso assiduously worked against ihem; and 
this circumstance he attribates to their firmness of char- 
acter — their plain, practical, and awakening ministry — the 
severity of their morals — their strict osbervance of the 
Sabbath — their care for family religion — a succession of 
able and learned ministers among them — the disgust exdt- 
ed by the persecutmg zeal of their adversaries — and, final- 
ly, the reaction produced by pnsbing High Church princi- 
ples to an nntwarable extreme. 

The storm had now spent its fury, and a fairer sky began 
to shine oa the harassed successors of the Puritans. James 
II., intent on his favorite object, the elevation, if not the 
exclusive establishment of tbe Papal Church in England, 
changed his tactics. He bad roused the indignation of the 

• Ne«hi,«oi. tif. p.554, 

t Slip. BeTeriu. Httl. lib. IL e. 47. Hliwardi nlininglo Iha linph 
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PrMMttnt Epucopal party l^ hia Pf^nah damans, and now, 
with a view in aonM measom to counteract their enmity, 
be thought it pmdent to cwtciliate the Protestact Disaent- 
MS.* With these deugna the NoncoDfbrmistB were re- 
kaaed from oppreBsdou, and even carmaed. It wm per- 
inhled them to rec^n their places of worship, and assemble 
in peue, while as citizens tbej were no longer disaUed 
fTom aerving in olficea of profit and truaL Certainly, to 
tboM who do not carefully notice the motiTes which seem 
to have influenced him, the proceedings of oar Roman 
Catholic monarch appear very strange : and, by the way, 
ft remark^le comparison between tha histories of England 
and France is suggested at this period. A line of Protest- 
ant Knwreigns on the English thnute had been persecuting 
Papists and Puritans, and now a Popish prince waa ex- 
tending toleralioo to the Protestant Dissenter. Elizabeth 
of Engltmd had been the supporter of ecclesiastical des- 
potism, when Henry IV. of France, by the Edict of Nanta, 
bad proclaimed himself a patron of religions liberty; 
whereas, now, while Louis XIV. waa dragooning his 
Prot«atant subjects out of the kingdom, James II. was 
declaring for liberty of conscience. The tables were com- 
pletely turned, and tbe relative positions of the rulers of 
the two greatest countries of the earth oddly reversed. 

The Diasenlera availed themselves of the liberty to re- 
new their worship in public. Turning to the Yarmouth 
Church Book, I find tbe following entry on the 30lh March, 
1687 ; "Ordered by the Church, that the Meeting-house 
should be made clean, and shutters be made for the upper 
windows, which was accordingly done by many of our 
maid-servants." That curious minute gives us a glimpse 
of busy scenes of religious zeal in many a town and vil- 
lage. The humble conventicle repaired, — the interior 
■ Hullcun'i. ComliratloMl Htsloty oT EnjlKnil, rol. II. p. SM. 
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cleansed, and fitted up for the Sunday gathering, — and 
thousands of hearts made glad by Bigns which promised 
that once more they should " sit under their vine and fig- 
tree, none daring lo make ihem afraid." "On the lOlh 
April," adds my authority, " Mr. James Hannot preached 
both parts of the day, when was a great auditory ; for 
these were permitted by the King to meet by a declaratjon 
from him dated April 4lh."* It appear? that Mr, Hannot, 
who was invited to be the pastor, and at length accepted 
the invitation, was deputed to wait upon the king at Wind- 
sor with an address, which was well accepted. Addresses 
, of thanks to his Majesty were presented by the various 
' -denominations of Nonconformists ; some, in terms of flat- 
tery and submission, which the more eminent ministers 
disapproved ; and others, sufficiently laudatory, yet ex- 
pressing nothing more than gratitude for his Majesty's in- 
dulgence.f It was a great matter with the Court party to 
secure addresses from the Dissenters, and means were in- 
dustrionsly used for the purpose, hut the number presented 
altogether by Nonconformists did niH amount to more than 
seventy-seven out of the hundred and eighty addresses 
from various civil and ecclesiastical bodies. J" 

Though the Dissenters generally accepted the indul- 
gence, they were jealous of the King's proceedings. They 
saw through his designs, and rejoiced with trembling. 
"Thankful, as they were, for their liberty," says Lord 
Halifax, " they were fearful for the issue, neither can any 
member of consideration among them be charged with 
hazarding tlte public safety, by falling in with the measures 
of the Court, of which they tmd as great a dread as theit 
neighbors." Tiiey were as much opposed to the prind- 
ple of the King's power of dispensing with the laws, a* 
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tb^ vm were, deeming it faUl to the coDBtitnika) of the 
oonnti7 ; Bud nwny of tbem, throng tbeii tenor of ?»> 
per;, were even aveTBe lo the repeal of die Test Act ; 
cbooniiig; ntber lo enfer excloMon from cinl offices than 
open tbe door for the •dmisaioa of Papists. Some, who 
were advocalea few occanoDal coofotmit; with the Chnrch 
of England, (that is, commimicattng; now and then with 
their Bpiscopal hrethren at the Lord's table, on the prind- 
[de of promoting Christian unit;,) soffered no personal in- 
convenience from the Test Act, and iherefoie advocated 
its coDtiDaasce. Among these was Sir John Sborter, tbe I 
Preabyterian Lord Mayor of London, in the year 1687, 
who preferred occaaioiully attending the Church of Bng- 
land during his mayoralty, to availing himself of the In- 
dulgence proclaimed by Jame*. Without unpogning the 
motives of such persons, there was an apparent iitcon- 
tistency in their conduct -, and, certainly, if they confined 
their occ«si(»al conformity to their year of offico, which, 
however, in some cases, ws know was not the fact, they 
laid themselves open to Ibe snspicion of a temporary eacri- 
6ce of principle. The Nonconformists, at this lime, were 
placed in a situatioD of great perplexity ; here were priv- 
il^es ofiered, to which they had a perfect light, yel of- 
fered through a raedinm, and tinder circumstances, which 
alarmed them for the consequences. However the wisdfnn 
of (heir proceedings in tome instances may be called in 
question, their deep-seatsd attachment lo the cause of civil 
aitd religious liberty ia beyond a donbt A remarkable 
example of the perpleKty just mentioned is given in the 
manuscript history of the Suffiilk Churches. Among the 
particulars relative to bis own Chnrch at WatUaJBeld, 
Hr. Harmer notices the ^nety, zeal, and essential services 
of Mr. Baker, a gentleman of opulence, who resided at 
Wattisfield Hall, and was a member of the Independent 
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Charch : — " An oiSiLir bappeood," be eaTS, " in the jrear 
168S, relatbg to civil governmenl, which gave Mr. Baker 
extreme uneasiness, in wbich, wilhont donbt, his frienda 
here must have considered tiiemsehes a tittle concerned. 
The state of affiiire occasioning King James to propose 
calling a Parliament, the Dissentera of Bury St Edmnnda 
proposed choosing Mr. Baker one of the representatives 
of that town, in which the Mayor (the town was at that 
time governed bj a Ha;or,) who was a PaiHSt, and Lord 
Dover, who had at that time a great influence at Bur;, 
and was a great courtier, readily concurred. Tills would 
have been extremely entangling to Mr. Baker, and might 
have brought on many reproaches perhaps from both par- 
ties. But that Parliament never sat, and Infinite Wisdom 
freed the Dissenters from the difficulty."* 

The affairs of James 11. were now approaching a crisis. 
He had quarrelled with the Cbarch and with both Unlver- 
aities. His deugns in favor of Popery were manifest. 
IBs indulgences were obviously but a cover for the prose- 
cution of those de«giiB. The Clergy refused to read the 
declarations. The seven Bishops resisted Che King's as- 
sumed prerogative, and were committed to tbe Tower. 
Lard Sunderland, the King's chief minister, avowed him- 
self a convert to Popery. The Urth of a Prince of 
Wales threatened a Popish succession. ' Affairs were now 
ripe for the interference of tbe Prince of Orange. Sailing 
from Holland, with a fleet of vessels twenty miles in ez- 
tent, he passed the Straits of Dover, while multitudes 
lined the opposite shores of France and England, to look, 
with different feelings, on the proud armament which was 
to decide the fate of the British empire, now trembling in 
the balance.f On the 6th of November, 1688, the Prince 

■ S« How [ST]. 

t RBpln, Hl9iai;Df Bsgluid, tdI. 111. p. ses. lie iBfB, "Formr part, 
who KU on baud l)ie fleet, I own II almck me eiuemely." 
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landed at Torbay, to ascend Ibe English throne; and 
uaoag the early consaqaeDcea of that great rerolution, 
was the passing of the Act of Tderatkn, which, though 
it gruted Iwt imperfect libeniea to the Noiic<HifoTiiiist, 
slay«d the furious liand of persecntioD, that had so ofteo 
araitteii the peace, the property, and the lives of the noble- 
hearted Pnritaiu. 
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THS THBKB 



'■That itnln italD— It had ■ drlDf fUl, 
OhI lIciuneo-«iiiyeullki!tIwi»HtKn(h 
Thai bnalhei apon n tank of vbilati, 
maallnf and living adiic.*' Saixiniai. 

Owes, Bucler, Howe, were " three mighty men," like 
j David's " three," mighty smong a. host of heroes. Gifted 
with uncommon oatural endowmenta, Ihey were rendered 
BtJIl more diatinguiahed by the eminent piety which Divine 
grace inspired and Doarishcd in their bouIb. They were 
Bpecimeus of humanity such as the Father of Spirits oo- 
cauonally furnishes to the world, to inspire ub with rever- 
ence for onr common nature, by showing na what his no- 
i ble creature man may be : " One star difieieth from an> 
I other star in glory ;" and in hke manner, these three great 
moral lominaries ahone with varied lustre. Not more di- 
versified were their &ce3 than their mental idioayncracies. 
Owen's grave and majectio countenance was the image of 
his profound and noble mind. Baxter's prominent and 
manly fealures, with his dark piercing eyes, l)etokened 
bia robust, vigorous, and acute intellect ; while Howe's 
face, which shone as it had been the foce of an angel, 
with blended dignity and beanty, was the index of his har- 
monious soul. Owen was a. pattern of self-control ; Bax- 
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ler wa.B apt to be hurried on by the impetnoMt; of his feel- 
iDg» ; but Howe had a sweetnesa of dispoHition and tem- 
per which it was at once his daty to mBintain tmd his de- ' 
light to indulge. Of what thia world generally calls pru- 
dence, Baxter had none ; of that wisdom in inteicenrge 
with other men which racclusiTely deserves the name of 
prndence, Baxter had btit little ; of the latter, however, 
Owen bad a, goodly share, while Howe most sedulously 
cultivated this nseful qnalit;, acconnting it to hold no mean 
place among the virtnes. The pety of Owen has been 
charactetized by his biographer as profoundly spirilval. 
Bitch as he himself poftrayed in his matchless work on 
" Spiritual Mindedneas '," that of Baxter has been pro- 
nounced by the same authority as of an vnearlhly order ; 
but the writer of John Howe's life has spoken of his hero 
as distinguished by a )Mety which presided alike over every 
bctilty, and permitted ik-ne of ihem to break the ranks.* 
The genius of Owen's character was tike a deep, broad 
stream, rolling onwards laden with many a rich argosy. 
Baxter's was like a majectic cataract — the great Niagara, 
potuing down unceasingly its foaming waters : while that 
of Howe was like a widely expanded lake, reflecting from 
its untroubled Burfacethe light and glory of heaven. Re- 
garding them as writers and preachers, perhaps the dt^- 
inatic form of Christianity was most prominent in Owen, 
the practical in Baxter, and the contemplative in Howe. 
The first was a great scholar ; thcsecond, a groat casuist; 
the third, a great philosopher. Owen worlied in the deep 
mine of the word of God, and pUed his learned skiU and 
strength in fetching out the rich treasures imbedded there. 
Baxter applied the ore so gained to practical uses : while 
the pecnl^r genius of Howe fitted Mm to do both, and 
• Bee Lira of Owen mud Baxter, by Olme, sod LIA <tt Howe, ky 
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in additioii, to mould trath into tbe most beautiful forma of 
thought, KDd to place ihem in relations of exquisite har- 

But the pcunts of resemblance in these remarkable per< 
sons were more nomerous and strong than the points of 
difierence. Each one stood chief in the order of mind to 
which he belonged. Each was a prince in his own realm. 
All three were men, " veritable men," masculme in mind 
and soul, wncere and earnest, without the slightest tinge 
of affectation. They never strove to appear what they 
were not; their striving- was to be and do what their 
great Msstor told them. Tbis world was to them no the«- 
ti« for display ; this life no fictitious drama, merely to be 
acted with pn^iety ; bat a scene for truly heroic deeds ; 
an existence to be spent in working out grand spiritnal re- 
sults for themselves and the human lace, preparatoiy to a 
nobler career hereafter. They were indifferent in their 
teaching to ontward forms, to the proprieties of style, and 
to the graces of rhetoric ; as authors they came forth in 
negligent atdre, (though it was far from habitoally un- 
graceful,) and were intent on the substance rather than 
the mode — on things rather than words. As preachers, 
all three were absorbed in a common object, — " if by any 
means they might save soma ;" and upon their earnest, 
faithful, and aSectionale ministry, the Spirit of God set 
bis sesl, by lendenng it eminently successful. Each had 
a catholic soul, free from sectarian narrowness and rancor. 
They mourned and wept over the Church's divisions, and 
prayed and longed for the days when throughout Zion'a 
horders there wonld be unbroken peace and unaffected love. 
Conscience was not the guide of one of these heroes more 
than another. Their sufferings fc? conscience sake, their 
lives as Puritan confessors, attest their common loyalty to 
that sacred and supreme rule of action. And, finally, it 
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might be laid of all ths three, thej were " in libois mora 
abundant." TbeJT decUion of chancter was expressed in 
untiring action for the good of men. " It was the calm- 
ness of an intensity kept nuiform by the natore of the hu- 
man mind fwhidding il to be more, and b; the character of 
the individnB] forbidding- it to be less."* 

Whatever obloquy might once attach to their names, 
it is DOW well nigh dissipated, and their fair fame Bhines 
fiHth with a brightness which ezciles far and wide the 
admiration of the Chtirch and the world. Id them has 
been fnlfilled the saying : " Since thou hast been precious 
in my sight thou hast been honorable, and I have lored 
thee." The men wboni God bo greatly loved are now 
honorable in the sight of their fellow-men. Time at 
length is sure to pay the meed of honor to the truly illns- 

We have had, in the coarse of this Tolnme, some glimpses 
of these great and good men, and witnessed their activity, 
aufierings, and patience amidst the scenes of their more 
public life. It is the design of the present chapter to 
follow them into retirement, and lo contemplate the man- 
ner in which they closed their days. The story of their 
death-beds bears witness lo the value of their principles. 
The faith by which they lived was a faith by which tiiey 
were not afraid to die. It Is true, men without any faith 
have died in peace. The last hours of Hume, the prince 
of sceptics, have been ollen cited by the friends of scepti- 
cism as a proof of what philosophy can do without religion. 
But to die, believing nothing — to die, discrediting the doc- 
trine of immortality — Co die, treating all that has been 
said of the future world as mere fable — to die, ridiculing 
the event, which, if it be indeed the termination of man's 
intellectual and moral being, must be to us the most sol- 

■ John Foiler. 
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enm of events, — Ja lo die "even as the fool dieth." It 
dispUya as little of philosophy as of &ith. Bat for a maa, 
in the fail belief of a future world, of its lewarda and 
ponishmenta, and of the tme character of the Almighty, 
to die calmly and happily, with no other support than 
philosophy can yield, would be something lo the purpose ; 
such a death, however, was never heard of yeL It is only 
the Christian, who properly believes in futurity, who is 
fully aware of the solemn giandeur of etemity, who is 
truly acquainted with the character of the Author of his 
being; and therefore his final hour alone can adequately 
test the strength of his principles. Our Puritan heroes 
looked into eternity, stood on the edge of life and gazed on 
the infinite future ; saw more than most of us con see — 
yet trembled not ; but with a calm heroism, like that they 
had evinced through life, took the last step, crossed the 
boundary line of the visible ; and having looked with an 
angel's smile on those they led behind, vanished. For 
wise purposes, — lo teach his people lessons which may be 
of incalculable service in another world, — the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Great Shepherd of the sheep, may sometimes 
permit them to lesve this world in darkoess. Though He 
be closer to them than any other being ever was, their 
eyes may be holden ao that they do not see Him ; bnt the 
veiling nf his presence is only for a while; and, oh.! the 
rapture of the moment, when, having passed through the 
depths of the valley. He makes himself known to the once 
troubled, hut now forever peaceful and happy spirit, say- 
ing, "It is I, be not afraid." Bat such instances are ex- 
ceptions to the general rule. "Mark the perfect, and be- 
hold the upright, for the end of that man is peace." The 
three characters whom we have now before us died con- 
firming that great law. 

Penona generally love to visit the Hrth.place of the 
26 
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flldBtriona. What troaps of [algrims Teaort to certain 
■pots, where KHne master Bpirit of oar world finit eaw the 
lijg4>torday, and wept, and smiled! It is natural to do so. 
Wa heutily ajmpatfaize in the feeling, and have experi- 
enced its rich gratification. Bnt some maj think that the 
death-places of great men are spots more ennobled. To 
al&nd within some time-worn clianiber, and to reSect,-T- 
Here did that mighty, tlioughtfal, earnest, glorions mind 
leave the hoase of its pilgrimage, to enter its eternal man- 
aiun. Here did prospects, aach as earth saw never, break 
on hie ravished view. Here did his sfunt fling off its 
tmninels, and rise to freedcan. Here he was bom again, 
not into a wee[Mng and djing life, but into one that knows 
no tears, no death. Here, not in infant's weakness and 
ignorance, but in manhood's intelligence and strength, he 
began to live, conscious at the moment of the change, and 
even reflecting on it Here tie began to be immortal 1 
Such associations are cerldnl; of the very noblest kind. 
We wish the rooms where John Owen, Richard Baxter, 
Bitd John Howe, departed from our world were still in ex- 
istence and could be identified -f — they would be holy 
dirines, worthy of being visited by crowds of reverential 
pilgrims. 

It was in some house in the little quiet village of Ealing 
that the great John Owen closed his eanhlf days. I have 
inquired if any traditions respecting the precise place re- 
main, bnt can And none. He had some property there, 
and a house of his own ; and in the peaceful seclusion of 
mich a residence he wrote, not long before his death, his 
memorable work on " The Glory of Christ." It shows 
that his state of mind was of the most enviable descriplioQ ; 
that (to adopt anallunon to the writings of Bunyan, whom 
he highly revered, and for whose Angular taleitts of nso- . 
~ fdlness this first tnblical critic of hia age said he was ready 
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to give a.!! bis learning,) he hud reached the land of Bealah, 
was reclining on the ba.nks of the river of life, and coald 
walk and talk with the Bhining ones. Grainger refers to 
this beautiful work by Owen, and saya, " There are some 
very peculiar expreaaiona in bis writinga. Solomon's Song 
could not furnish bim witb a, sufficient number of phtases 
to expresB bis lave of Christ, but he must invent a jarg<Hi 
of his own." Poor Grainger ! if he had ever read the 
work be criticized, his language showed how little he 
knew of that Divine affection which throbbed in Owen's 
heart almost to bursting. No wonder that the rapturous 
expression of a great and sanctified soul, as it stands by 
the lial^pened gate of immralality and looks upon the 
glory of Christ, appeals "jargon" to the ears of many. 
But Owen " knew whom he had believed," and with a faith 
as intelligent as il was fervent, rejoiced in the unseen ob- 
ject of his love. Transported by his divine theme, he 
spoke with "thoughia that iireathe and words that bum," 
spreading out hia sublime reflections like "a sea of glasa 
mingled with fire." The last utterances of his heart in 
friendship were in unison with the sentiments he expressed 
in his final work. "I am going," says he to his dear 
friend, Charles Fleetwood, " I am going to Him whom my 
sodI has loved, or rather, who haa loved me with an ever- 
lasting love, which is the whole ground of all my c^inso- 
lation. I am leaving the ship of the Church in a storm ; 
but while the great Pilot is in it, the Joss of a poor undei^ 
rower will be inconsiderable. Live, and pray, and hope, 
and wait patiently, and do not despond : the promise stands 
invincible, that He will never leave us nor forsake ns.'' 
The first sheet of hia book bad passed through the press 
nnder the saperintendeDce of Mr. Payne, an eminent Dis- 
senting minister at Saffron Walden ; and as that excellent 
person informed bim of the drcumstonce, the dying saint 
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exctumed, " 1 am gl&d to bear it. Bat, oh ! brother PaTne, 
the long-wiBbed-Cn' day ia come at last, in which I shall 
aee that gloty in another maimer than 1 have ever done, or 
was capable of doing in this world." Owen was a man 
of robust coDstJCutian, and fearful was tbeconfiict between 
his complicated maladies and his remaining Btrcngth. It 
was a Mem struggle, as it oi^n is in such cases, ere " the 
keepers of the bouse bowed themselves ;" and the attend- 
ants stood round the bed with mingled emotions, gazing on 
a spectacle of intense jApical agony, combined with a 
Btate of mind " calm and unruffled as a summer sea when 
not a breath of wind blows o'er its surface." In silence, 
with npUfted eyes and hands, John Owen left the worid. 
It was on Bartholomew's day, so memorable in Puritan 
hisloij and in his own; and the imagination dehghts to 
follow him to regions of liberty and peace, where he jdned 
many of that confessor band who bad taken joyfully tbe 
Bpoiling of their goods, and had now found in heaven a 
better and more enduring substance. Eleven days after- 
wards, a long procession of carriages, to the number of 
aizty-soTen, belonging to the rich and noble, together with 
monmiug coaches and numbers of persons on horseback, 
moved slowly and silently along tiie streets of London, 
conveying tbe mortal remains of Owen to Bonhill-fields, 
the Puritan NecTopolii. 

Baxter survived him eight years. In a house, near bis 
friend Sylvester, in Charter House Square, he spent his 
last days -, and there did this remarkable man, with regard 
to whom activity and existence were but convertible terms, 
labor to tbe end. When disabled from preaching in Sylves- 
ter's roeeting-house, he preached in his own dwelling. Ho 
almost died in the pulpit the last time he occupied it. 
Such hazards were nought to him. "It would, doubt- 
leaa," says his friend, " have been his joy to have been 
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transfigared in the Moniit." No wonder! — because his 
Qnearlhly Boal was now go full of heaven. " Drawing 
near to the city," if 1 ma; qnote Bnnjan again, " he had 
yet a more perfect viewthereof." He talked in the pulpt, 
Ctdamj tella oa, '- with great freedom about anodier world, 
like one who had been there, and was come, as a sort of 
express, from thence to make report concerning it." His 
pen, too — that busy pen — was employed as long as he 
could bold it In writing for the cause dear to his heart ; 
and among his last woika was his " Dying Thooghta," 
worthy of being bound up with Owen's " Meditations on 
the Glory of Christ." But at last his growing infirmities 
took him from Ms favorite employments, confining Mm 
first to his chtimber, and then to his bed. But when his 
lips coald no longer speak in pnblic, and the pen of the 
ready writer had been forever dropped, his vigorous mind 
" abode rational in faith and hope, argtiing itself into, and 
preeerring itself in patience and joy, thiough grace." Nor 
did he Ul to converae with those who visited him on those 
subjects which through life had always had the first place 
in his thonghts. With unaffected hamility, he spoke 
of himself as " the vilest dangbill worm," as " a sinner 
worthy of being condemned for the beat duty he ever did," 
whose hopes were all ftian the &ee mercy of God in CbrisL 
Reminded of the good which his works had produced, this 
indefatigable author replied, " I was bul a pen in God's 
hands, and what praise is due to a pen ?" His resigned 
■ubmission to the will of God in his sharp sicknesa was 
eminent. When extremity of pain constrained him ear- 
nestly to pray to God for his release by death, he would 
check himself— "It is not fit for me to prescribe, tohenfhou 
teill, whai Hiou vnll, hoa thou wiU !" Being in great an- 
guish, he said, " Ob ! how unsearchable are his ways, and 
hia paths past finding out ; the reaches of his provideDOe 
25* 
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we cumot fubom.— Do not tlunk," he ftdded to his friends, 
"the worse of religion for whkt jou see me enfier." He 
bad a well-gronnded assaruiee of bia eternal happinesB, 
and great peace and comfrnt witbin, only lamenting that 
he conid not triomphantly express bis feelings, owing to 
extreme pain. Still, he spoke delightfnllj of beaven, and, 
qnoting the Apostle's description of the celestial assembl;, 
remarked, that it deservod a thousand thousand tbou^ts. 
Words of viadom and counsel were ever on bis lips for 
tboae who visited him ; and, with that large pnblic-epjtit- 
edness which he displayed throDghoat his active life, he 
apent many of Ma last hoars in praying for this miserable 
distracted world, and for Ibe preservation of the Chnrch Id 
the midst of it. Pain was his constant companion, but 
with Diailyr-like firmness he endured all, exclaiming, " I 
have pain ; there ia no argning against sense ; bat I have 
peace— 1 have peace." His life had been a continued 
state of physical torture. His manifdd diseases and sof- 
fisrings were enough to excite pity in the hearts of the 
most inhuman of his enemies. Our sensibilities are pos- 
itively tortured I7 the reading of his pathetic deecriptionii 
ofhimself. Welcome, then, must have been the prospect of 
his entering a world of which it is said, " Neither shall there 
be any more paiu ;" and how beantifnl was the oft-quoted 
answer which he gave to the question, " How he did ?" 
" Almost trelL Better than I deserve ta he, ha not so wdl 
aslhope to be!" Sickness to him was convalescence, and 
death was immortal and healthful life. The world bad 
been to him as an hospital, and bis lot had been cast in 
the ward appn^irialed to extreme sufibrets ; but now his 
recovery was at hand, and he was boond for those saln- 
briotis regions where the air can never be tainted with 
disease, and the cry of pain is never heard. "On Mon- 
day," says his friend Sylvester, " about five in the evening. 
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death sent his h&rluiiger to Bnimnon him awsj. A great 
tTembling and coldness extorted strong cries from him for 
pity and redress from Heaven, which cries and agonies 
continaed for some time, till st length he ceased, and lay 
in patient expectation of his change." The stonn was 
DOW over, and the tempest-tossed vessel was in still waters, 
waiting for admission to the harbor. The gentle cry in 
(he ear of his hoasekeeper, " Death, death I" betokened 
the full consciousness of Baxter in his dying moments. 
But it was not in words to reveal the mysteries of that 
awfnl crisis. There ia no syllable more common in human 
speech — there is nothing more utterly unknown, than 
DEATB ! He turned to thank a friend for visiting Ms dying 
bed, and, looking on him with an eye of love exclaimed, 
" The Lord teach you how to die !" Truly the Lord had 
taught him the lesson, and through the record of his last 
hours, which the iiandof friendship has carefully preserved, 
may the Lord teach the same to every reader ! About 
fbnr o'clock on the morning of the 8th December, 1691, 
Baxter had done forever with the sorrows of this mortal 
stale, and bad entered on the saints' everlasting rest. Hia 
body sleeps in Christ church, beside the ashes of his wife 
and mother. Man; vied in doing honor to the man whose 
memory they reverenced ; and Conformists as well as Non- 
conformists carried him to his grave, and made great lam- 
entations over him. Dr. Earl informed Mr. Palmer that 
he was present at Baxter's funeral, and that the train of 
coaches, reached from Merchant Tailor's Hall — from 
whence the corpse was carried — to the place of burial. 

John Howe was the laU of this rare triumvirate, and 
was spared by Kvine Providence to adorn the Church 
till the year 1706, when he shook off the sorrows of hu- 
manity foreveri and jcnned his elder brothers before the 
throne. In his latter days, he was eminently privileged 
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with the jqjn of Christianity. His mind, singnlorljr pore, 
darvted ud devont, even fnxn his youth, seemed at this 
period to attain a more ethereal pnritf, to aoar to a more 
■iddime elevtition, and (o breathe a spirit of more serapbip 
devotino. It was the opinion of the ancients, that tbo 
nearer men approach to the hoar of death, the more divine 
bocmw their souls, and the more piercing their insight 
intothemjsteriesaffatiuil;.* Howe, under the influence 
of a diviner enthasiasm than ever touched the spirit of 
the Grecian sage or poet, certaiDlf appeared sometusea 
during the last jear of Ms bfe, as if the veil of flesh had 
been already parted, and lus free spirit had found a path- 
way which " the vulture's eye had nerer seen." It is 
related that on one occasion, at the Lord's table, his sonl 
was snfihsed with such joy, that tJie commumcanls thought 
Mb physical strength would have sunk under the load of 
such preternatural emotions. Another instance of over- 
powering rapture about the aatne tioie is recorded by 
himsell^ in a l^tin note found cgt the blank leaf of bia 
study Bible. After the record it a peculiarly beauliful 
and refreshing dream, which he had some years before, 
be adds : " But what of the same kind 1 sensibly felt, 
throngb the admiraUe bounty of my God, and the most 
pleasant comforting influence of the Holy Spirit, on Oct. 
23, 1704, &r surpassed the most expressive words my 
thou^ts can suggest. I then experienced an inexpress- 
itdy pleasant melting of heart, tears gushing out of my 
eyes, for joy that God should ahed abroad his love abun- 
dantly through the hearts of men, and that for this very 
purpose, mine own should be so signally possessed of, and 
by his blessed Spirit." One trembles at criticizing such a 

* "'H jl riS ivBplanv iptx>l T<Tl Hmn Bnariril arafattcroi, 

nl Tin r! nSii fiMiiTur iqiot^." — Xenopbok, Cyrop. lib. viii. 
chap. 7, (31. 
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in the life of such a man, and attempting to 
reaolra it all into a mere delirium of ezcitemenl. Oh ! 
who that has ever moaed on the mystery of the human 
nuDcl, and on the mystery of that unseen worid which 
presses cloae around it, on the piety of such a man as 
Howe, and on the special love which God bears to those 
whom he has distinguished by a close reaemblance to 
himself, would dare to apeak lightly of such a sacred fact ! 
I would ask with his Wographer, " Who ehall aay with 
what special tokens of benignant regard the Saprema 
Being might think fit to refresh the spirit of his long-tiied 
and faithful servant, on the eve of the last fearful conflict ; 
or with what prelibations of Heaven his gracious Master 
might condescend to honor his fidelity and obedience?"* 

Like his two great predecessors, Howe spent some of 
bis closing days in the composition of a work, expressive 
of his own rich religions experience. " On Patience in 
Expectation of Fntnre Blessedness," was its remarkable 
title, and it shows that so glorious were his thoughts of 
heaven, and so intense his desire to depart, that he had to 
practise an unwonted form of self-denial lo remain willingly 
in a world, which, alas 1 so many of ns are loth to leave. 

During Howe'a ilbeaa he received the visits of his 
friends, and was attended with delicate care and auction 
by his devoted wife. His wish expressed in a sermon, 
preached (») the death of Mrs. Esther Sampson, was fnl* 
filled to the letter—" In short, it were desirable (if God 
see good) to die amidst the pleasant friends and relatives 
who were not ill-pleased that we lived ; that living and 
dying breath might mingle, and ascend together in pinyers 
and pnisea to the blessed Lord of heaven and earth — the 
God of onrselvea ; if then we could but part with consent, 
B ratJonal and joyful consent. Otherwise, to die among 

• ioftfi lAte of Howe. 
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fublonaUe bemouuo^ xnA lamentatjons, as if we (l«- 
•puredoffntDritj, onewoold sa; (with bumble BDbmisBion 
to tbe Divine pleasure), Lord, let me ruber die tdone — in 
perfect Bolitnde — in some unfrequented wood, or on Ilie 
topofKxne &r remote monntuD, where none migbt iu- 
termpt the solemn transactionB between thj ^orions blessed 
•elf, ind my joffally departiiig, self-resigning sonL But in 
tins," be beantifnily adds, " we mart refer ourselves to 
GocTs bdy pleasare, who will dispose of ds, living and 
dying, in the best, the wisest, and the kindest way." 
Howe's friends comninned with him to the last, aiding 
rather than disturbing his holy conCemplBtiona. One can 
see his majestic countenance, and lus calm briglit eye, as 
Death's finger toncbes him, lying upon his coach in that 
wainscoted apartment of the beginning of the last centnry. 
Tbe door opmis, and there comes one to vidt him, whose 
lustory baa been marked with strange events — tbe son of 
the only man who ever sat on England's throne vritboot a 
crown — born when bis father was a country gentleman, 
and broogbt up with no ambidons ejcpectations ; then 
raised to oceapj for a white his ntJjle father's chair of 
state, — and then let down nnhcteded into the paths of 
private llfe,^ — ' tis Richard Cromwell : Howe had been his 
chaplain, and they cherished for each other a mntnal 
regard. The divine had scan him amidst the splendor of 
a court and tbe scenes of adversity, and tiad witnessed in 
both conditione the display of virtaes which commanded 
bis admiration. He spoke of him always in Ibe highest 
terms. Tliis interview between the ex-Pnitect<w and ius 
late chaplain is one of the many interviews which history 
tells ns of— the minate details, the accurate report of whid) 
cnrioeit^vDnld tain recover from tbe shades of <ri)]ivion.* 
But the WMtb thof nttered have forever died awaf , save 

* 8m NoIs [SS]. 
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that an indiBtinct but sweet echo of them still lasts in a 
brief senteace of Dr. Calamy 's : — " There was a great 
deal of serious discourse between them ; tears were freely 
shed on both sides, and the parting was very solemn, as I 
have been informed by one who was present on the occa- 
■ioD." One or two of the dying ntterances <^ this greU 
man are dSstinclly preserved, and are what we might ex- 
pect from one so greatly good. 

As a proof that he needed patience of the nnosnal kind 
he describes in his last book, be said once to his wife, 
"Though he thought he loved her so well as it was fit 
for one creature to love another, if it were put to his 
choice whether to die that moment or to live that night, 
and the living tliat night would secure the continuance of 
his life for seven years to come, he wonld cboose to die 
that moment." And in the same spirit, he remarked to an 
attendant one morning, after being relieved from the intense 
snfierings of the previous night, " He vna for feeling that 
be was alive, though most willing to die, and lay the clog 
of mortality aside." Whenhis eon, a physician, was lan- 
cing his leg, to diminish his su^rings, Howe inquired 
what he was doiug, and observed, — " I am not afraid of 
dying, bat I am afraid of pain." He bad a peculiar sensi- 
tiveness vrith regard to physical pain, which seems to have 
been constitutional. But his pains soon afterwards termi- 
nated forever; and on April the 2nd, I70S, his spirit en- 
tered those regions of iue&ble repoee and joy after which 
be had so tang and fervently aspired. 

Thus, one by one, did these three worthies cross that 
ever4kiwing sti«am,* to meet on those tenks of nnfading 
greenness which border it on the celestial side. United 
together In nndying fellowship, all misunderstandings 
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between Owen siul Buter have forever cetsed, whiie 
tbe siHril of Howe contiiiiies its loving inlercouise with 
both. Freed from tbe infinnities of this moraJ conditiou, 
tbrir pure unl Doble natnrea have attained to the perfec- 
tion alike of Mnclitf and frJenddiip. And it is vaoag 
tbe beat exerciaee and riebeat pleaaiuet of [Ooua mlnda, in 
reading the histoT; of tbe great and good, to form an ac- 
qnaintanM with their charactera throng thia medinm, at 
a pTtpanttian ibr that intiniale fellowahip with then here- 
after, which Chiutianitf encourageB ns to anticipate. 
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About four miles north-west from Ca.iiibridge lies the 
village of Oakington. It has a. church dedicated to St. 
Andrew, whose aisles have been trodden by the feet of 
many genenttions. Roand it spreads the old churchward, 
with its giassj biilacks, benealh which, 

" E^h In lUs nvTow cell forever laid, 
The me forefallu™ of the hamlai sloop." 

Bordering that churchyard is another place of sepul- 
ture, which was never touched by any prelatical rites of 
consecration. Its only sacredneaa arises from its religious 
associations, and from the precious dust which sleeps un- 
der its greensward. Three tombs still remain side by side 
within that little incloaure, worthy of the visits of those 
who cherish Ihe memory of Puritan heroes. The men 
who are slnmberiog there nntil the resurrection of the 
just are little known to fame, save that which speaha 
within the circles of Nonconformity ; fame, whose voice 
is rarely heard and little heeded by the world at large. 

>," says Mr. Robinson of Cambridge, " were 
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covered with nettlea and elder biuhes, tod the iuacriptioDB 
illegible, dll the]' were cleared awaj, and tbe tombe cleaned, 
in ibe be^muDg of IT74. The fences were gooe, and 
a aeighboting cottager then cook it into his own garden." 
Since then those bunble moniuneDts have been preserrod, 
and tbe reader is invited to pause over the thnee graves and 
read the inscriptionB. I know nothing respecting Mr. 
Oslaiid, bnt that be was the pastor of tbe charcb at Cot- 
tenbam and Willin^iaro, bnt some very interesting partic- 
nJars respecting the two other ministers have been pre- 
served, and will supply materials for the present chapter.* 
Fiancis Holcroft was son of a knight, who resided at 
Weatham, in tbe neighborhood of London. When be had 
reached a proper age, lus folber sent him, together with 
liis brother Henry, to the University of Cambiidge. It 
most have besa about the time that this ancient seat of 
learning was recovering Itself from the confusion of tbe civil 
wan, and settling down, like its sbter at Oxford, uider the 
newly established Puritan regimen. Many of its mem- 
bers, becaase of thdr disafiection towards the government, 
had been ejected from their offices, and among them, no 
doubt, there were men of learning and piety ; bnt ihey 
were replaced by others who were their eqnals, some their 
snperiors. Cndworth and Ligblfoot, not to mention others 
of leas extensive feme in the world of letters, were of the 
nnmber. Holctoft was entered student of CUre Hall, 
which had then been lately rebuilt 1^ the liberality of sev- 
eral benefactors. Dr. Cndworth was Master of the Col- 
lege, and the learned David Clarkson, who afterwards 
married Holcroft's sister, was one of the Fellows, and tator 
to the yonng onder-graduate ; between them it is said 
" there subsisted great endearments." Titlolson was his 
chamber and bedfellow ; and as we picture to oorselves 
■ My knlhoriUu tn RoMuob, Caluny, FsluMr, ud loul (ndtUou. 
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the two youths, in the enjoymeat of an intimate and en- 
deared friendship, pacing the halla of Clare, or rambling 
on the banks of the Cam, and then follow them through 
their aubsaqnent career — the one a persecuted NoncMt- 
fonniat, the other Archbishop of Canterbury,^ — we have a 
Htrikiog example of the far divergent paths which open 
before college aBsociatea when tiiey leave the gates of their 
Alma Maler, — conliasta most strongly marked in the daya 
to which this work relates.* 

It would appear as if Holcroft had been educated m 
ICgb Church principles under his father's roof; for it is 
staled that it was in Clare Hall that he adopted bis Pnti- 
tamcal principles, probably owing to the instructions of his 
worthy mtoT. Approving of Nonconformist discipline, he 
became a communicant with the Rev. Mr. Jephcot of S waff- 
haro Prior, eleven miles from Cambridge. Young Holcroft's 
chamber was over the College gate, and as he sat there 
by his window on Sundny morning, he often observed a 
horse waiting to convey one of the Fellows to the village 
of littlington, about thirteen miles from Cambridge. Not 
onfreqaently, aAer waiting some time, the horse was led 
away without its rider ; the man was intemperate ; he had 
not recovered from the last night's debauch, and therefore 
the congregation in the church at LiLtlington must fare as 
they can. Francis llolcrofl was touched with compassion 
for these poor people, who were indeed as sheep without 
a shepherd, and not beiog able to endure the thought of 
their being thus neglected while he was doing nothing on 
the Lord's day, he resolved to oSer himself to supply the 
parish. The services of the young preacher were gladly 
accepted, and many a lime did he ride over to litthngton, 
to instruct and edifythe people of the village. He received 

o Iili plrulnn 10 rfmemtiec IhalTlllouon beMaadsd HolerDlt whin 
h< w» psnecuud by Itie lullol powen. 
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SB Biii]d« remrd for hie labors in tbe sncceHB which 
downed tbem, 

AboDt tbe year 1656, Holcroft accepted tbe living of 
BaMiagbourne.' There he became eidremely popatar, and 
preached on Sandaja and holidajs to very crowded con- 
gt«gali<HiB. Not content with the impresaion produced 
bj hia preaching, he was anxioDs to oBtabiish parity of 
discipline and promote Christian fellowship antong those 
to whom lii^ niinistry had been nsefol ; and therefore he 
fbmted a chnrch in the pariah upon those principles of 
CoDgregational polity whicb some time before he had es- 
poused. Sevetui gownsmen and inliabitants of Cambridge 
tiecame members of this Christian community. It was a 
sdemu service when this church was formed. When the 
little group stood up, the following Covenant was read : — 

" We do, in the presence of the Lard Jesns, the awful 
crowned Bong of Zion, and in the presence of his holy 
angela and people, and all beside here present, solemnly 
give op onraelveB to the Lord and to one another by the 
will of God, solemDly pranising and engaging in the afore- 
said presence to walk with the Lord, and with one another, 
in the obeervation of all godly ordinances, and the dis- 
charge of all relative duties in this Church of God and 
elsewhere, as the Lord shall enlighten and enable us." 

The members then proceeded (o sign it. After the 
Church had been thus constituted, and other persons were 
puposed as cnndidatea for membership, a like simple and 
touching ce[«monial was perfonned. " Brother," said Hot* 
CToft, turning to tbe individual, " if you now, in the pres- 
ence of tbe Lord Jesns, the awful crowned King of Zion, 
do solemnly give ap yourself to him, signify it by lifting 
up your right band to the Lord." Then he would add, in 
tbe name of the Church, lifting up his own right hand, 
" We hkewise, in the aforesaid awful presence, do receive 
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yon into our conummioD, solemDiy promismg aud engaging 
to cairy it towards you as becomes a Charch of Christ, 
watchhig over you in the Ixird as he shall enable us, and 
ID testimony thereof do give you the right hand of fellow- 

Knit together in lore, the Church at Bassingbourna 
continued through the Commonwealth to enjoy the much- 
valued services of Holcrofl. Gladly did the people flock 
from mjlea around to hear their favorite prescber, and on 
the Sabbath evening they returned musing on what they 
bad heard. 

But soon the RestoratiDn came ; and all was changed. 
Hokroft was ejected and his flock dispersed. Still he re- 
garded himself as theii shepherd, and resolved to " seek 
out bis sheep in the places where they had been scattered 
in the cloudy and dark day." He met them where he 
conld. Sotne joined him at one Mr. Thurlow's house in 
Cambridge. Another band assembled at Barrington; 
another at Clapton; others at Eversdeo, Gayhom, and 
Waterbeach. It was more than his strength allowed to 
to condone the oversight of so many persons in different 
places, and it was therefore resolved that four members 
of the Charch should be chosen to asaist him. Joseph 
Oddy, who now ties side by sirte with him in the little 
graveyard at Oakington, was one of the four. He bad 
been fellow of Trinity, but was ejected at the Restoration. 
The companion of Holcrotl in brighter days, he clave to 
him in his adversity, and prizing the principles of Congre- 
gational Church government, and being devoted to his 
work as a Christian minister, he accepted the hazardous 
office of assistant to his triend. 

Oddy was scarcely inferior to Holcroft in popularity as 
a preacher. Over the dreary country of the fens he often 
travelled, preaching to the people iu the opeu air. So es- 
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(eemed were bis iostractiiHis, that some penona wHit 
twenty milea to hear Ma. Of course this popaUritjr 
greatly provoked Ms peraecutors, and both he and his col- 
league wete imprisoned in Cambridge Castle, with two 
Eldera wbo had shared in their toils. Holcroft was in- 
dicted at the assizes, and was sentenced to leave the realm 
in Ihree months, or sofier death as a feloD. Bat he had a 
ftiend at Coart in the Earl of Anglesea, wbo represented 
bis case to the King and ohiaiued a reprieve ; bnt notwith- 
standing this he remained a prisoner in the Castle about 
nine years. Upon tbe Proclamation of Indulgence in 
1673 be bad his liberty, bat not long afterwards was adzed 
and imprisoiwd again for three years. 

.Mr. Oddy was released after an imprisonment of five { 
years, but, like his companion, be was again apprehended 
and conGtted. It is related, that, when preaching one night 
in a wood, between ^lUingfaam and Cottenbam, as he waa 
sitting on bis horse, that He might more readily escape from 
his enemies, they assailed him with such abmptness and 
violence as to throw him on the ground, so that he became 
insen^ble from the fell. In this slate he was laid across 
the horse's back by his merciless persecators, and in this 
moomful plight conveyed 1o Cambridge Castle. 

Mr. Oddy waa a wit as well as a divine, and a proof of 
this occurs in connection with the story of his release from 
prison. It is a common thing to regard the Porilana as 
a set of mo|nng ftnatics, thinking it a sin to smile ; but 
this notion is tbe result of prejudice— not of an impartial 
Btndy of their history. Indeed, the piona elevation and 
habitoal dignity of these men did not allow of their de- 
scending to the vulgar baSbonery of courtly jesters and 
cavaliers ; nor were th«r afflictive circnmstances at all fa- 
vorable to the sallies of cheerful humor : yet did the lat- 
s playfully gleam in their conversations, and 
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exhil&ntte their more melanchoty companions, like san- 
light falling on a sombre Ituidacape. Their wit was oAeD 
called fuTth by the abasive language of tbeir High Church 
peTsecvtora, and then, occasionally, it proved Berere and 
cutting, as in tb-' following instance. A Cambridge man 
addressed Mr Oddy, Eoon after his release fniin prison, 
with the insulting lines : — 

" Good [fair. Mr. Oddr; 
Pn-s. hmv f^nw your body 7 — 
HetbLnki yoa look daioulily Ihln." 

To which the Puritan quietly replied : — 



The confinement of such men as Holcrofl and Oddy was 
not always very strict; much depended on the jailer; 
and, sometimes, when he chanced to be a kind-tiearted 
man, and, perhaps, a little touched with Puritan sympa- 
thies, he would allow his captive secretly to leave his cell 
for a little while, upon promising to return at an appointed 
hour. So the jailer of Bedford, as is well known, treated 
Banyan, and so the keeper of Cambr*dge Castle treated 
Holcroft. The congregations he had formed still con- 
tinued to meet for worship, and spent their time in fasting, 
reading the Scriptures, and prayer ; and, sometimea, under 
cover of the night, through the connivance of the jailer, 
Holcroft clandestinely visited his endeared flocks. 

At Eversden there atill stands a plain old manor-house, 
moated round, and approached by an ancient little bridge. 
At the time of which I am speaking it was inhabited by 
a gentleman of wealth and influence, a member of Hol- 
croft's Church, and an attached friend. Village tradition 
relates that a vehicle might often be seen crossing that 
old bridge in the evening, on its way to Can^dge, to bnng 
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bub Uf^cmft, wbowtB to preach at midnigfat in Everaden 
Wood, which skirted the back of the manor-house. Till 
within & few years, theie also remained inthenudat of the 
wood, serriDg as a alielter for the confesaor in bonds, a 
fine dd oak, known through all the neighborhood as the 
pnlpit-tree. Tlie manorial honsea and manoiial trees of 
Great Britain are among the moat iDteresting of oar na- 
titmal relics. They posaess a mystic meaning, unlocked 
by traditiMiary aasociationa, aa by the key of a liierophant ; 
and suraly, among such objects, the old tree, now hewn 
down, and the maDor-bouse still standing at Eversden, de- 
serve to be classed. There was once the Gospel Beech 
in the wolds of GloucesterBhire ; and there is still the Goo- . 
pel Oak at Slonoly, near Wolverhampton, "favorable," 
as Strutt says, " to thought and devotion — to the reveries 
of the philosopher on ages past, and the contemplation of 
the Christian on the ages to come." Holcrott'a puljut-tree 
may be added to these ; and the thought of it, with its more 
distinct legend, and more hallowed associations, will possess, 
I doubt not, the mind of many a reader as the image of a 
sort of Christian Dodona, tieneath whose branches there 
used to souihI the voice of an oracle, more wise and true 
than Greece, in the olden Ume, had ever heard. 

Holcrall was. ever intent on the welfare of his flock; 
and wheu he could not reach them with bis vdce, he 
addressed them by his pen, and dispatched his pastoral let- 
teiB round the circuit of his truly primitive diocese. One 
of these epistles he afterwards pnblished under the title of 
" A Word to the Saints from the Watch Tower." When 
the time of his release came, he returned to his public du- 
ties with renewed vigor, and, re-associaUng with his for- 
mer liolleagne, Mr. Oddy, preached in Cambridge, in spite 
of the inlerraplions of the gownsmen, who would assem- 
Ue at the place of the Nonconformiata' meeting, and beat a 
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dram to distiirb their worship. All roDiid the country, too, 
did these earnest evaDgellsta persevere in their effbrts, fol- 
lowed Bometimcs by such crowed of people, that they were 
compelled to preach Co them in the open air. For some 
time a union existed among all the brethren in the different 
parts of Cambridgeshire who had been gathered into fel' 
lowship by Holcroll's labors, and, in common, they looked 
,3 their bishop. There were embraced among 
tliem both Psdobaptists and Antipaedobaptista ; the terms 
> Christian and catholic; and the 
Church maintained " the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace." At the sume time, thoog-h scattered over the 
country, the members formed but one Church, qaite inde- 
pendent of other Churches, and maintaining Congrega- 
tional order and discipline.* 

But circumstances at length occurred which rendered 
it desirable, in the estimation of all, to alter the arrange- 
ment. Holcroft's health bad been undermined by his im- 
prisonments, and by his preaching in small places to 
crowded assemblies. Throwing off his coat, he would 
exert hijnself till he was much heated, and then passing, 
without due precaution, into the open air, took cold. With 
impaired health, and enfeebled nerves, he sunk into a state 
of profound melancholy, which incapacitated him for bis 
loved employ. The different little parties in the country 
whom his influence had held together, now lost that en- 
deared bond of fellowship; and this, in connection with 
the inconvenience of the pla.n — lo say nothing of other 
ohjeclJons, and the passing of the Act of Toleration — 
induced them to form themselves into distinct Congrega- 
tional Churches, Holcrot^ survived his colleague live 
years, but he continued to decline in health and spirits 
tilt the time of his death in 1692. Before his departure, 
• See Note [99]. 
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know, th&t if the earthly bouse of this tabenude be db- 
•olved, I bxn & buildup of God, > house not made with 
baiuis, eternal in the beavens." 

Tbia Pnritao worthy was no conunrm man : with great 
natunl talentB be united emineat literary attainments, 
and was especially Tenowited for Ida theologicsl learning 
and knowladge of the Scriptures. But as a preacher he 
MSms to have been most celebrated : " His preaching 
was leas melbodical than that of his ctmtemponries, bat 
then it was more lueful. ' It appeared to me,' says Mr. 
Hildmay, ' in bis funeral sermon, truly apostolical, prim- 
itive, and divine.' Hia words were sharp arrows in the 
people's hearts ; tbey had a quick, penetrating power and 
efficacy, so that hia converts were very nnmerona. He 
was so indefatigable in his labors that be preached per- 
petually ; — there is scarcely a village about Cambridge, 
but some old person can show you the bom where Htd- 
crofl preached. He hod a lion-like couiage, tempered 
with the moet winning a&bility in his whole deportment ; 
hie doctrines were moderate Calvinism ; be hod a great 
leal for Nonc<Hiformity, though a greater zeal for true 
[Nety, which he revered even in hia enemies, — if. Indeed, 
any could be enemies to so good a man. During the 
twelve years of his imprisonment in Caiqbridge Coatle 
he was of Ibe most cheerful disposition ; and though in 
the latter psrt of Ms life bis spirits failed, yet all his con- 
versation was heavenly and osefuli''* 

Tl<e names and deeds of the sleepers in the graveyard 

at OakingUm, are now wholly forgotten, save by a few. 

A contemplative son of the Puritans, however, will love 

to muse over thoae crumbling sepulchres, and to repeat 

• BoUbmu'i RUtorlcal Aconut, kc. TCoitf, vol v. p. in. 
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the [HOU3 task of Old Mortality, by " freebg tiie funeml 
itoDe from the moss that covara it, and renewing the half- 
efikced inscripiioa." in hia travels over England, he will 
not fail to inqaire after the shrines of his &thera, and with 
reverent step to pace the aisles of the church or the meet- 
ing-house, and the paths of the burial-place around iti 
where those shrinea may be discovered, conscious that he 
ia treading upon holy ground. Hia thoughts sjid emotions 
will not be of the same order with those of the pilgrim to 
the tombs of poets, statesmen, and wftrriors ; but if they 
be less exciting, they will be more pure ; and if tliey lack 
the effect produced by the brilliant associationa of worldly 
greatness and renown, they will be under that hallowed 
chann, which ia excited by the recollection of characters 
of the highest moral excellence. If he find little in their 
names to fire him with the poetry of romance, he will find 
much to inspire him with the poetry of reli^on ; and being 
preaerved by his own piety from the temptation lo worship 
«a an idol his brother man, however great and good, his 
thoughts will be led npwarda to God, the Father of spirits, 
and the Giver of every good and perfect gift. 

How much ialost of the hiatory of our Puritan ancestors 
which we would fain recover ! What stories of thrilUng 
Interest— of heroic characters — of wonderful interpositions 
—of adventure, suffering, and escape — of love and sorrow, 
fear and hope, cat« and joy, are buried in those graves ! 
How difficult to form a true idea of Puritan men and 
times, of the Puritan in private life, in the cottage, in the 
closet, in the sancluaty, and at his daily toil ! It ia only 
through some little chink, letting in faintly the light of 
otlier dayfl, that we can catch a glimpse of our fathers as 
they were ; and look up those long vistas of the infinite 
past which retire into such deep obscurity. A few graphic 
touches in quaint chronicles — some scraps of diaries, 
27 
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jodtiikIb, and lettere ; these are to the hiatorun what fossil 
remainH are to the geologist — all that we possess, oat of 
which to form an imoginaiy picture of the old Pniilan 
world. We feel ihla — painfullj feel it, as we nsit onr 
fothen' graves ; and we are alinoet tempted to indulge ft 
vain wish, that we could diwoter the secrete thai are there 
concealed, that we could raise to life the scenes, inddenta, 
conTersations, and acts, now lost in darkness and Nlence. 
Could that wish be gTati6ed, what lives of the Puritans 
mi^t be written ! We doubt not the biographer mi^t 
tbmi vie with the novelist, in the relation of truth etrunge 
as fiction, in the description of scenes as nxnantic as ever 
entered the mind of Scott, but fraught with far nnre 
precious lessons. 

Bat enough is preserved respecting these men to eon- 
vinee as of their virtues, piety, and worth ; distingoished 
as many of them were by mental superiority and literary 
atlainments, it was their spiritual excellence which im- 
parted to them, as a class, their highest distinction. Their 
piety WIS intimately connected with their peculiar views 
of theology and ecc1e»astical discipliite. Their humble 
and devout frame of mind led them to adopt the most spir- 
itual and evangelical conceptions of Christianity, and to 
strive after the utmost purity, and the nearest Tesemblance 
to the Divine models in Church government. Their sys- 
tem was not BO much a theory elaborated by study and 
speculation, as a form of spirilual life and activity pro- 
duced and supported by their piety. Their refonniiti<H) 
was like Luther's, — a reformation beginning in Christian 
experience, in the straggles of the heart, in inward pan^ 
ings after light, and love, and excellence. They wanted 
to attain to greater spirituality in their faith, in their disci- 
pline, in ail their actions. They did not form a theory 
first, and then work by it ; but diey were led on by the in- 
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watd life of religion step bjstep, their theory, in the mean- 
iriiile, grednallj evolving iiaplf before their view. They 
were led bj a way that they knew not, hke brael thieogh 
the desert, b; God's guidance, farther and farther fiMn 
the Egypt of error, formslism, and intolerance, till, after 
long wandering and aeveie discipline, ihe pillar of cloud 
and Gre brought them to the borders of the Promised I^jid 
of religious truth, spirituality, and freedom. 

Pietj was the parent of their system, and the auppoit of 
it They derived no aid from what was prescriptive, ad- 
veslitiaus, antique, and romantic ; no aid from wiiat is 
ptmpons in ceremonia) and imposing in worship ; no aid 
boD the power of long-continued and veneiahle asaocja- 
tions b the popular mind : — and wliatever of patronage, 
at any time, might be conferred on them by the civil 
power, was, to say the least, of very questionable tenden- 
cy — perhaps impairing their spiritaal, as much as it min- 
istered to their political strength. For the most part thdr 
history is one of conflict ; the hiatAry of a band of men, 
linked together by the force of sympathy, entering a pro- 
test ag^iist the vices of the world and the secularity of 
the Church, — against abases and errors, venerable becaose 
of thair antiquity, ajid formidable because of their tieing 
founded on the strongest prejudices of mankind. It is a 
history of self-denial and sacrifice, confessorehip and im- 
prisonment, suffering and death. In the circumstances of 
their lot, the Puritans were veritable successors of the 
men who had trials of cruel mocMngs and scourginga, 
yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonment; who were 
stoned and sawn asunder ; were tempted ; were slain by 
the sword ; who wandered about in sheepslunB and goat- 
skiiu, being destitute, afflicted, tormented (of whom the 
world was not worthy) ; who wondered in deserts and in 
mountains, and in dens and caves of the eaith. — Disciples 
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of eocb a pecoliar ajrstem, and the nctims of such aSic- 
tive eircniDBlances, — holding an unpopular, because hjht- 
itoal creed, — amitten and crashed by the world, becaose 
tbey were Dot of it, what could have supported them, — 
what could have given heroJam to their hearts, and life to 
their latuTB, and perpetuity to their profession, bpt heaven- 
born piety? 

History aa well as science has her idols of the tribe; 
and the caw, the morto, and the theatre — images, illusions, 
fallacies, needing some Prospero-wand like that of Bacon 
to dissipate them forever.* And, sureij, the Pnritana 
have long sufieted under the foul enchantment of the 
last of these — the " idol" of the theatre, spiioging tnun 
longHsberidied prejudices, front fabulous stoiies handed 
down from generation to generation, and especially fiom 
the anthoti^ of great nanieB, which have given to false- 
hood the currency of historic truth. The name of Poritan 
has been taken aa a syoonyme for all that is base, canting, 
and hypocritical. Thiw, to apply a remark ntade by 
Locke, " Independent ideas of no alliance to one another 
have been so coupled in the minds of many, that they 
always appear together," And, as the same author fur- 
ther remarks, — " When men are under this deceit they 
applaud themselves as champions for truth, when, indeed, 
they are contending for error, and the confusion of two 
difierent ideas, which a customary connection of them in 
their minds hath to them made in efiect but one, fills their 
beada with falae views and their reasonings with false 
consequences. "f In this way a certain class of writers 
and talkers have been so accustomed to connect the idea 
of hypocriay with the idea of Puritanism, that the former 
invariably rises up in their imagination as the clothing of 

• Nm, OrtBnum. Lib. U f $3. 

t Eau7 OB ID* Hunun UndenUndliif. Bosk IL Ch. 33. f la 
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the latter, ao that their Puritan is alwaja airayed Id &lse 
colors — an idol of the brain, a phantasm of tbe stage, 
not the true and real hero of history. It is mournful to 
think of men beloved by God being thus caricatured and 
maligned by some of their fellow-men, who woald not 
have been worthy to unloose their shoes; and, if itow 
those sainted ones know and notice aught of what goes 
on in this lower world, it must l>e with dignified pit; that 
ihey looli down from their place of glory and repose upon 
their infatoftted detractors. To search into the true his- 
t<»7 of these Spiritual Heroes, to form accurate concep- 
tions of their character, sufferings, and deeds, is an em- 
ployment worthy of the filial love of those who regard 
them as t^eir moral ancestry. It is a debt they owe to 
departed worth, and tbe discharge of the duty will be of 
benefit to thoHe who perform it ; for communion with the 
characters of good men in former times is the way to 
perpetuate, as well as to memorialize, thdr virtnes. Tbe 
greatest honor to tbe Puritans now can be rendered 
neither by the eulogy of the historian, tbe ode of the poet, 
nor the monument of the sculptor, but by tbe imitaUon of 
posterity. And, as it ia in art, ao it is in morals, the 
highest kind of imitation consists in catching the spirit of 
the original. Men must not suppose that resemblance to 
the Puritans of the olden time consists in a rigid adhe- 
rence to their forms, a servile copying of their precise 
habits, customs, and manners ; but in the maintenance of 
their noble principles and tbe cultivation of their heroic 
spirit. We do not want men attired in the clothes of the 
Puritans, but men animated by the souls of the Puritans. 
The mere possession of their mantle wilt never enable 
any to repeat their miracles. Vain will be the waving of 
tbe venerated robe — vain the nitera'nce of the prophetic 
27* 
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cry, " Where is the Lord God of Elijah 1"— if " the spirit 
■ml power of Elias" be not there. 

Such are our thonghts while musing amidst the Puritan 
barial-placea of old EDgland. And now, &rewell, ye 
loved and veneTated ones ! Yon deserved a. better ftte 
than you met with in this woiid, and better memorials 
than have been reared to your honor unco jod left it. 
BtUyonr lecord is above, and the sll-Beeing eye of Heaven 
watches over yoar dost ! 

Farewell to Oakington ! farewell to the Graves of the 
pDritana ! England has many time-woni and ivy-crowned 
niins In ber old cities and villages, dear to the antiquary 
ftnd the poet, — edifices,nowcrDmblingawByin silence and 
solitnde, but once the scenes of activity and life,^ — castles 
that teaoanded with the minstrel's lyre, and abbeys and, 
churches that echoed with " the service of song ;" — bnt of 
all her rains, the remains of her illustrious sons, now 
enimbled into diut and ashes, but once inhaUted by noble 
active souls, thrilling with the richest mnuc of geoitis 
and fieVf, are the most sacred and precious. Tbey 
hallow their resting-places — they cover them with holy 
recollections — tbey re-awaken the train at associations 
which struck the mind of the Hebrew patriot when be 
spake " of the land of his fotheis' sepulchres." Imbned 
with these sentiinents, while I love to wander among the 
stately rnins of oar ancient architecture, still mora do I 
love to ut on the grassy hillock of eosoB Puritan grave, 
and there to muse over the crumbled heaps of those noble 
temples, which God Himself hath built and sanclifiod, and 
5riU ixto day re-edify. 
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Note [1]. Page 13. 
OraEH eongiegatians of a Bimilai charaFteT are menlioned 
as elUting in oUier pincea, especiail; in SuSolk and Esiex. 
There wae a considerable one at Stoke, in Suffolk, whnss 
spiritual proaperilj and Bufferings under persecution are de- 
tailed b; Foie, vol. iii. TTi. It has been concluded by Kima 
that there were two oongregationfl in London, and that Mr. 

reign of Henry VIII, waa not a pastor of (he church we are 
describing. Sliype, howcTer, as stated on p. 14, Bpeaka of 
him as belonging lo it. 

Note [3], Page 17. 
Mary, in 1556, issued a commiseion againat the Lollarda, 
BS the Reformera were called. They were empowered to im- 
pose an oath on whom they pleased, to answer what should 
be demanded of them ; whereby they were to swear in effect 
to accuse themaelves and all thur friends that were of the 
■ame ofunioo and held the same doctrine. Sir Rnger de 
Chomley waa one of the commisaioners ; "a judge, out a 
tuin-coat, and a covetous man," — Slrype, Annals, vol. L 57. 

Note (3], Page 25. 
" Thomas Lever had been Master of St, John's, Cambridge, 
from which he was ejected on ftueen Mary's accession, vta 
went abroad to Franlifort, Zurich, and other places. He 
was afterwards preferred to a prebend at Durham, of which 
he was deprived Ibr Nonconformity, though he was allowed 
to retain the maBtership of Sherborne Hospital, which he held 
till his death, in 1577.''— ZuricA LeUtrs, vol. u, note, 147, 

Note [4], Page 26, 

There was much correspondence between the Protestants 

who remained in England and thdr eiiled brethren, Somo- 
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Note [5j. Page 28. 
Dr. SI017 uiJ, " He wubed he haJ done more than be did, 
and that he and othen had been mare vehement in eiecuting 
the laiTa ; and impudently told the House how ^le threw a 
faggot into the face of one (an earwip, as he el led him.) nt 
the atake at UibriJge, as he wns singine a par ^n, and eet a 
bnih of thorns under his feet; and that U war hie counsel I'l 
pluck donn men of eminencj that were hei tic^, as well aa 
.1 ^ ordinary »ort — it grieved him that ' icy 1 1' 



Note [6]. Page 33. 
They concluded, with nniveraal consent of all present, 
'- -inswer ati>ad after the minister, nor In U'lC the Litany 






n the people 
which '•'- ■" 
of God's Holy Spiiii 



1 plain tone, after which the minister'u> pray for 



1 prayer for all 1 
particalarly tor England, at the end of nbich was joined the 
Lord'a Prayer, and a rehearsal of the articles at helief; then 
tbe people were to sing another psalm, and the minister to <lia- 
miu them with a blesmng."— ;Vca^, vol. i. p. 109. 

Note [7]. Page 36. 
Strange that Jewel, after all he had written in his letter* 
1 the diot 



one acquainted with the history of the period, will be struck 
on reading the " Zorich Lettera" with the 1 '" 



pressed by Jewel and othei 

tal Reformers, from that which they manifested in their con- 
duct towards the more strict of their Puritan fan.thren. An 
amusing illustration of the effect produced on some of tbem 
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bj bung made tHshopa is aSbided in the life of Aylmer, Biih- 
Oft of LnndoQ. " Come off, je Bishopa," said he, in a book 
he published in earlier dnys ; " away with your superfluities 
yield up your thousands ; be content vrith hu-^— ■■- -- -■- 
be in other reformed Churches, where be tu 
men aa you are ; let your portion be priest-like, end not 
prince-like ; [el the queen have the rest of your temporalities 
and other landa^ lo maintaiD those wars which you procured ; 
that every parish mieht have ita preacher, every city its su- 
perintendent, to live honestly and not pompously. I would 
oar cauutry^sn Wickliffe's book, ' De Eccle^S,' were in print, 
then should ye sec thai your wrinches and cavillationa be 
riutbing worth,^' When he beco-me a bishop, he was put in 
mind of this passage. " Ah," said he, " when I was a child, 
I spake as a child, I thought as a cbM:'—NeaJe, vol. i. p. 413. 
Spenser, in delicate satire, ridicalea Aylmer in " The Shepherd's 
Calendur," under the anagrainmatic name ofMoiell. 

Note [SJ. Page 39. 
" The lordship or civil government of bishops is utterly on- 
lawful. My reason is this, — the kingdom of Christ is only a 
B)diilual government^ but the government of the Church is a 
part of the kingdom of Christ ; and therefore the government 
-'"le Churchu only a -.:"-"i —• "•►■- 
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sjeely of God, which is viritten in the hearts of ell the wodd, 
■■ ■ Ih all flesh before the msjesly of God. All othet 

force is hut little, and we may either withstand it or tij from 
it. But the power of the word is such as shall pass tbrough 
sU stops and hindrances."— Sfn/pe, Aanali, vol. ii. p. 401. 

Note [9]. Page 46. 

Robert Brown has been reckoned by some the lather of 

English Congregationalism. The want of personal religion 

which distinguished that unhappy man, his base apostasy, 



immoral 
of the Church of England 
amount of dis^ace wUch I 
ever been animus (o assoc 
to which they ha< 



ition to the ministry 

overed his name with an 

ies of Nonconformity have 

that branch of Dissenters 

ipposed him to belong. But hi 



dice has perverted historic truth. The Independents never 
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wknowledged Brawn aa their BpoMle. '- First." sajB Oreen- 
wooil, " ;au lenn db BrownisU and Oonaliata, wbereaa I 
iMTBr conTcnsd with the niFD aor their writings. Brown a 
a membsi of joaz Charch — jour brother—and all Browoiati 
do frequent ^onr UHmblies." — Banbury's Mem. Tol. i. p. 69. 

Note [10]. Page 49. 
Hi. Fraiicit Johruan bad been preechei to the EngUah 
Comina; of the Staple at MiddtebnTcb in Zealand, and wna at 
tl^t time & lealoue opponent of Independency. When Bar- 
row and Qreenwood'a reliitation of Qiffbrd wu bein^ printed 
piiiatel; at Middleburgh, he discoiered the Hcret, informed 
againct the printers, and caused the book to be pnblicl; buTot 
But he picked up one, that he mieht see the etron it con- 
tained ; and on reading it, found nhat he could Dot answer. 
Hb eroHed the seas, and came to London to confer Kith the 
authors. After which he was so satisfied that be joined hiD>- 
self to their soeiety in London,-— Yoiui^i ChnnBties of On 
Pilgrimi, p. 435. 

Note [lij. PageSS. 
8towe says he was hanged with a smsll audience of bo- 
faolders. Weever, in his ■' Funeral Honiunenu," gives some 
rude and abuniTC couplets, composed by a certain noithem 
ihymer^ upon poor Penry, under the notion of his being con- 
cerned u the Maiprelate Tracts, p. 56. 

Note [12], Page 71, 

The eeclesiBstical order of this society is explained in the 
following documents, written in 1610 :— 

" Touching [he ecclesiasticat ministry, namely, of pestoni 
(or teaching, elders for ruling, and deacons Ibr distnbuting 
the Church's contributions, as also for tbe two sacraments. 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper, we do wholly and in all 
points agree with the French reformed Churches, according 
to their public confessions of faiih, though some small Utttt- 

" The oath of supremacy we shall willingly take, if it be 
leqnired of u>, if th^t convenient satisfaction be not given by 
001 taUi^ the oath of allegiance. 

" JOBN ROBINSOH, 

WlLLtlK BrEWSTBR." 
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The small diSercncea between IheouelTes and the French 
Churches, in a second docuinent they thus eipluo : — 

'■ 1. Their miniatere cio piaj with their heads covered, we 
nncoTered. 

rning elders but such as are 

t most Sir 



the coDgregstioQ, theirs a 

"5. We do administer baptuiiD only to such inrants as where- 
of Iheir chnrcbes do not obaerra, although in it our practice 
accords with theii public canfeuion and the judgment at' the 
most learned amongst them." 

Note [13]. Page 80. 
The patent wa< taken oQt in the name of John Wincob, a 
rdation to the Countess of Lincoln, who intended to go with 
them. Several members of her family actually joined the set- 
tlers afterwards, and of her daughter, the Lady Arabella, who 
died at Massachusetts, 1630, it is remarked, " She came from 
K paradise of plenty and pleasiire, in the family of a noble 
earidom, into a wilclernese of wants, and look New England 
in hei way lo heaveo." 

Note [14]. Page 93. 
Upon the disuBC of the theatre for dramatic puiposes, iti 
die again reverted to the service of religion, (it had formerly 
belonged to St. Saviour'a Priory,) and was formed into a 
meeting-house for Protestant DiMenteis, occupying a space of 
2,000 square feel. The structure was capacious, though built 
of wood, and it contained three galleries.— Set WUiinson's 
Londina Iliiatrala. 

Note (15], Page 100. 
There can be no doubt that Lord Brooke was a member of 
an Independent church ; and a tradition is current in War- 
wickrfiire, ihot when in the church aaaSmhly, he would be 
called by liis untitled name, " Robert Greville ;" but having 
crosied the threshold, he was " Lord Bnioke" again. I have 
this tradition on (he authori^ of Mr. Brooke, the laborious 
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Note [16]. Page 101. 
As enlj u Ihc jeei 1G35, Lordi Brooke and Say bad maie 
thongtkU of emigrating to NewEngltuid, becaiiee the eicenei 
ol' the Court ItircBtened tbs libeitiei of their cnjntrj ; and 
tbtf eien Hut over an Bgecl to prepare a Kp'in (or Ihem, 
which TceeifeJ the name of Sajbriwlie, but a change in the 
picnpccti of tbc DOlion altered taeii purpose. 

Note [17]. Page 106. 
On the 19tb December, IMS, a apeecb wan f nblubed, pni^ 
porting to have beeo delivered bj Lord Brooke againat any 
UrniB of accomiaadHtian, in reply lo one by IjC!^ Pembroke 
in faTor of peace. It breathes a Btern anci biUer spirit; but 
we learn from Clarendon in bis Life (p. 955, Oxf. Edit, of hii 
Works) tbat Ibi* pubUcation waa a deliberate ti.rgei^. Tbe 



Note [18]. Page 110. 

Another cuiioua atoiy of tbe extreme consdentjuusneu of 
tbe Conunonwealthunen in aucli matters ia relaliil reapecUng 
Cromwell. Helleedon House, near Buekinijbaia, being be- 
■ieged and taken by bim, the small gaiHsun cafnlulated to 
march out with arm* and baggage. As soun as they wera 
out of tbe gate, one of Cromwell's soldier'a anatched off tbe 
Governor's bat. He immediately complaineil ti> [be Oeneral 
of the fellow's inaolcoce and breach of tbe capitnlntion. " Sir," 
■aye Cromwell, " if you can point out tbe msn, or I can dia- 
coTer hiiD, 1 promiae you be aball not go unpuninbcd. In the 
meantime," taking off bii bearer which be bad un bia head, 
" tie pleased to accept tbis bat instead of yoor own." — King't 
Anecdota. 

Note [19]. Page 111. 

Hr. Hanburj raises n doubt respecting Ibe correctness of 
this dote, appealing to the antbority of Rtishvrorib in bis Col- 
lections, who itates that Lord Brooke wag killed un the lat of 
March : but that Rnshworth here fell into an error, and tbat 
tbe date given by all other bietorianB is correct, appears from 
tbe pamphlet published immediate]; aAer Brooke's death by 
one of bis own party, entitleil, " England's I«>ss and Lameo. 
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tation," CD llie liUe-page of which it is Btated, thnt be wiui 
(laJQ on Che 3iiil of March, 1643. The coat which he wore 
when shot is preaerred at Warwick CBstle, and an inscription 
ii filed on the wall of the house where he was slain. 

Note [20]. Page 115. 

In tbefiret edition of the "Saints' Rest," Baiter introduces 
the names of Brooke, Pjm, and Hampden, aa persons whom 
he expected to meet in heaven. In later editions their namea 
were omitted. " The need," says Baiter, " which I perceived 
of taking Bwa; from before such men as Dr. Jane, anything 
which they migbt itumbte at, made nie blot out the names of 
Lord Brooke, P;m, and Hampden, in all the impressions of 
the book that were made since Iii59. yet this did not satisfy. 
Bui I must tell the reader that I did it not as changing mj 
judgment of the persons well known to the world." 

Segiea were |jubliahed on the death of Lord Brooke, more 
remarkable (i>r extravagance than poetic merit; and his vir- 
tues were also celebrated in the pamphlet, entitled, " England's 
Loss and Lamentation." He was much beloTed and honored 
by the Puritans. Goodwin dedicated to hicn bis " Child of 
Light walking in Darkness," styling hiia, "summi candoiis, 
pietatis ac literatum cultor fautorijue," &c. 

Samuel Clarke, tbe Puritan minister of Bennet Fink. Lon- 
don, in his a ulo biography, refers to him. " I was by the good 
Erovidence of God unexpectedly sent Tor by Robert Lord 
;rooke( who was then a young man and unmarried) to bestow 
a sermnn upon him in hia house at Wedgnock Park, not far 
from Warwick, whither (though with much reluctance, bo 
being a stranger to me) T went and preached before him, and 
tbunU such approbation, that he desired me to be bis bouse- 
hold chaplain ; but such a life not suiting with my estato (be- 
ing married) nor with my affections with humble thank* I 
refused it, yet fonnd him a fast and faithful friend to me in 
all his life after." Clarke became preacher at Warwick, and 
daring faia residence there, he says he was an instrument of 
much good to l.ord Brooke's family, then residing for the 
mostpartin Warwick Castle. Brookegavgtbissimple-hearted, 
pious, and learned man, tba living of Alcester. 

Note [31], Page 12H. 

The Parliament party, in some places, anticipated resistance 

(o tbdr proceedings. At a Court of Mayoralty, Norwich, 

held 13th of July, 1613, it was " onlered that Captain Leve- 
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wen Sherwood ahall walch.giianl tbe ci^ to-morrow the 13th 
initaDt, in i^anl that the tow and coienant it tben to be 
lakru, (or tbe appeanng of any sdr or Inmults that may arise 
in Ibc uid atj. In Kuue placet the Covenant wai not rigor- 
□aslj enfoiced. Baiter pieyented bia people from laking it, 
leM It should prove a mare to (beir contciencea. 

In the arcbiiea of the Norwich Corporalian, 1 have noticed 
eo[HeB or tbe Leagae and Covenant, with tbe Bi^natures of 
nanj inhabitant! m the difTerent pariahea of tbe at;. In the 
original papen,publisbe<lby(heNa[f(ilk and Norwich Archao- 
logical Society, ii one relating to this autject : — " The Cove- 
nant," adila the writer, " either in print or writing, ia now 

them it waa torn out of tbe books, or the rolli were destiojref), 
at Ibe Rntoration. Indeed, all the documenla of tbia period 
are acarce \ their pieaervation would have furnished very awk- 
ward evidence agoinst many influential familiea throughout 
tberealrn, but partieulaily against tbe cJergjofthe aasoeiated 
countiea in the event of a reatoration. Burnet, I think, meu- 
tiona that the c&valier part; counted exactly 66G woida, tbe 
^numberof Antichriet in the Apocalypae, in the Sotemu League 
and Covenabt." — Original Papers, p. 384. 

Note [23]. Page 150. 
" During the usntpation the Latin pra;era were discontin- 
ued, hot some of tbe member*, John P'ell, John Dtdben Allea- 
tree, and othera, afterwards men of eminence in the Church, 
nerfbrmed the Common Pra;er in tbe lodgings of the celebrated 
Dr. Wiliia, in Canterbury Quadrangle, and afterwards in hia 
bouse, opposite Merton College Chapel, and tbe practice con- 
tinued until the Realoration. Dr. Willis's bouse alUrwardi 
became an Independent meeting. In the museum of the Dol- 
by Ihmil;, in NortbampConsbire, is s fine painting b; Sir Pstei 
Lcly, grounded on the aliove cireumBtance." A copy of this 
piclurewaa preaented tothe Saciet;,and placed in the hall."— 
Ckalmerf Oxford, vol. ii. p. 31i. 

Note [23], Page 174. 

This ia a fiee tranalaldon of someof South's LoUd venei: — 

"Tu dui pariterlerre domilurq; profundi, 
Componunt laudea cuncta elemcnta tuaa. 
Cui mens alta sabcst pelsguq; profundior ipso, 
Cujua fuma sonat, quam procul unda aonat. 
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8i eaimin aKsadai, domito pane oiIm triiiin[diui«, 

Incumia ftderunt axis ulerq; tnos. 

Incliumn populi tna fert Tagina lalutein, 

tit lateh tunc poarat semper adesHt tao. 

Ta poteroB aoluB maUM componera flaetiu, 

Soliu NepCunom aub (ua vincia dare. 

Magna rimul fortis Ticiati et multa, tropheia 

Ct mare, sic pariter cedit arena luii. 

Nomiae pacifico geataa insignia pad* 

Blanilaqne per tituloa aerpit oliva tiioi. 

Lesbon Ahjdoi amat; Batavas colit Anglia terrai 1 

lOBiila te faulo TacU beaU dure, 

loBula quam pelagua simul et victoria cing^it, 

Qaaq; (quod hu pnratat) ciogitur eoee tuo." 
It i* a little singalar that Dr. South, nolwithatandioff hii 
rituperation against the Puritana, wag on terms ot the claseat 
intimBcy with Samuel Jonea, a Dissenting minister in Ola- 
morganihire. The following letter of the Doctor's is preeerred 
among the Ajscoogh MSS. (4376), and erinces that there 
wai at least one poor Puritan whom he loved and honored. 
We have here the bright mde of South'a character :— 

•'March, 13,1688. 
" Host dear and honorrd Friend,— If I could be ashamed 
to be oTertHune by you in any thing, it should be to be thus 
orercome in kindness, and having received firom vou so much, 
to have returned so little. Your love has still the advantage 
of prevention, the sure effect of great activity ; so that all I 
can express can reach no farther than gratitude, which, at Che 
be*t, is but return and imjCation ; mean things compared with 
wimL they can but write after. 

" Dear Sir, you speak of my sealing your pardon ; but your 
love, 1 am sure, is the object of another thing, anlesa thai 
laying abould take place, that favon themaelve* are acarce 
pfu^oned when they cannot be recompensed. I most heartily 
confess Chat I God that stronger isalily of affection in you, and 
that upon no ^und on my part but what entirely your own 
■weet disposiDon and inclination creales to itaelf, Chat I am 
amazed at what 1 Bee and find, having elsewhere seen and 
fbuiHi so much to Che contrary, 

" I have my present abode at Westminster, bat Ood knows 
I look not on ttiat or any place else almost as an abode. 
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nats wnQl ootluDg but ruthliil imd mitaMs eonTene ; fbr tbera 
may be want or that when Ihera u DODe of coinpBnr. And 
mtt JOD disengaged, at I am, I could eiea heg or yoa to 
mine and live wnb oie, fbi I kaow none but jouTtelf and one 
more, who alco ii planted alar off. whb mani little onu about 
him, who, both in Teipect of learning and affection, could 
meeten mj life and promote mj itudiei. But afar off at yon 
- '" ^ ■' — *j) be troubled with m - ' — 



it and ingenious penon, e 
doubt not &od has a bleosing in atore for him. Dear Sir, I 
cannot but thank you tiir ail yoar love, and pray that he would 
l«qDile it to yon and youn who alone can. I am, lean awura 



This Mr. Jonea was a remarkable man. He had a great 
Teputalion for learning and piety, and suffered much for bia 
Niincontbrmity, It was once reported, just before he died, 
that he had renounced his Dissenting principles, which report 
drew from him the following aiowal in a letter to a friend : — 
"1 declireto you and all the world, ag in the words of adding 
mHn,tbal I had not at the time referred to, and have not Bince, 
the least check from my own conacienee Ibr my non-submis- 
don to those impositiona which were then made the indinien- 



•able terms of communion with the Church of Englt 
confess I had th ' ' 

for the able and 



confess I had then, itnd have atill, a very honorable rflspect 
ters of it. But to declare 



. , .._ id consent, tc., to deny my form 

dination, to swallow several oaths, and to crouch under the 
burden of the other impoutions, were such blocks which the 
law had laid at the Church door, that upon mature considera- 
tion I could not, durst not then, and dare not now leap over, 
thongh to save my credit and livelihood, though to gain a dig- 
nity and prefermenl, without odious hypocrisy, and the over- 
throwing of my inward peace, which is and ought to be dearer 
to me than mj life."— iVim. Mem, vol, iii. p. 5(n, 

I would here observe that 1 am much indebted to Mr. Orme 
fbi his references to Oxford men in his " Life of Owen." But 
in one instance he has misled me. Trusting to his statement, 
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that Penn wu a student in Christ Church when Owen was 

I Dean, tuppartetl b< thai ■(alemenl ii by a reference to fiirch'i 
"Life of TillulHin." I was led to intmdnce the itiustrioua 
Quaker ai a ^wnaniniiof the Univeraity in Onen'a time. On 
further examinaiion. I discover that Penn whs not entered at 
Christ Church till the year 1660, when Owen had lelt. 

Note [-24]. Page 197. 
This Mr. llllinghurBt, or Tiliinghapt (aa his name is aome- 
tinies spelt) waa rulher a remarkable person. In that age of 
industnouB authorship, he produced iereral works. In 1642 
he putilished a sermon enlh led, " Demetrius'a Opposition to 
Eeformnlion." In tG51, a book entitled, " Knowled^ of the 
Times ;" and also sii several " Treatises" on theological aub- 
jects issueJ from the press. But his chief publication waa 
entltlet] " Generation W>>[k ; or, that work, or (hose works, 
which the way or manner ofCiwJ'a dispenaations in the age a 
Saint lives in calls him to.'' A second part, containing an 
" Exposition of the Seven Viala;" and a third part, upon tha 
" Prophecy of the Two Witnesses," speedily followed. His 
" Eight Last Sermons" were edited b)' Chrislopher Peake, and 
pabllahed in 1G55; and his Remains, under the title of " Eli- 
lah's Mantle." in 1C5T. He seems to have devoted much of 
tustlmetothestuily of prophecy, anil waa a strenuous upholder 
of the doctrine of the personal reign of Christ. He belonged 
to the Fifth Monarchy men. There appear to have been iTur- 

1. Mere Millennariana ; a. Theoreticai Theoeracists, advocates 
lor a sort of divine dominion, and cenerallj opposed to Crom- 
well's Protectorship ; and. 3. Practical TheocracisU, menviho 
thought it right to strive to overturn even by force the eitaU 
ini; government, that the way might be opened for God and 
his saints to rule. TilUnghurst may, perhaps, be numbered 
with the second class. He argaed from the prophecies with 

Seat leal, that the time was at hand for the setting up of 
hriit's visible kingdom among men. Tillin^hurst was some 
time rector of Tamng Neville, then rector of Streate in Siw- 
•ei. Atlerwanls hs went tn Yarmouth, then to Trunch, 
where he wrote his " Generation Work," He was evidently 
a man of ardent joety, but wild and enthusiastic in bia notions 
of prophecy. Feake, a very violent Fifth Monarchy man, 
was a great admirer of TUIingharBt. He informs us that Til- 
linghurst went to London in the spring of Itibb, or a ibw 
montha earlier. " The object of his visit wa* first to apeak 
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bii nund lo lh« great man Olinr Cromirell ; and he did bear 

iiu lenimaa; tu hia face, in the fint place, in the preaence of 
direra wilnpa«e«, in iuch a waj of plaii ' '■ " '''" 

who wai guilt — ' — •■ -' " 

it n Ul be of ui 

great flalteren i aecondlj to pi 

arch; ; and thirdly, to travel from prison (o jjriKin where aaj 

of the aervanti orchrial were ahnt op. He was spirited from 

Ihe Loni to dn much work in a lilUe Umt."—Feate's Pitfaa 

to Ttlliaghtnl's EigU Ijo^ Sermmu. 

Cromwell alludes to TilliDghurat, io a letter lo Fleetwood, 
preserved in Thurloe's State Papers, vol. iii, p. 579. Rumon 
DnliieDdlj to Cioinwell, especiBlly respecting his BBaumine 
the crown, had reached Fleetwood. These rumors the Lord 
Protector contradicts ; and goes on to say, " Use this bearer, 
Ht, Brewater, kindly — let him be near you ; indeed, he is a 
»cry holy able man, trust me you wUl find him so. He was 
a bogom friend of Mr. Tillinghunt, luk him of him, you will 
thereby know Mr. Tillingbursl's spirit. This gentleman 
brought him to me a little before he died ; and Mr. Cradock, 
Mr. Throughlon, a godly minister, being by with himself, 
who cried shame." 

Mr. Cartyle, among hia dramatic and admirable sketches in 
his edition of " Cromwell'a Letters," vol. iii. p. 137, remarkB 
upon thii letter; — " Oodly Mr. Illlingharat, so nolile a phe- 
DometMn to Oliier and Fleetwood, is to us fallen altogether 
■ilent — seemingly a very godly preacher, of very modest na- 
ture, who in his old days being brought once before the Lord 
Protector, cried it was a shame to trouble any Lord Protector 
or sovereign prince with the like of him." It appears from 
the above notices, that Tillinghursl is not altooetber fallen 
dlent, and that he was not so very remarkable for his modesty : 
probably, Cromwell's obscure alliuion to Tillmghurst washy 
no means intended to be commendatory, and relates to the in> 
terview mentioned by Feake. " Shame !' wa* nrDbahly the 
cry of Mr. Cradock or Mr. Throughton at Mr. Tillinghurst's 
pieBUm|;4ion. It speaks well for Cromwell, that he showed 
BO disposition to be revenged upon this plainapofcen man. 
He had to bear a good deal ot opposition from such welU 
meaning, but misguided persons. Feake seems (o have been 
a different character from Tillinghurst, and his extreme vi- 
olence often brought him into troublr. There is a curioui 
letter respecting him among the Ayscough MSS. v<^. iv. 
p. 300. It is loo long lo be ^ded lo this lengthy note. 
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Note [35]. Page 261. 

The fbllowing nnecdote reBpecting Dr. Oiren is related ia- 

the MS, lifb of him before referred to. The circumatiince i» 

■aid to ha<B happened about the lime that Charlei'o Indul- 

"The Doctor nowthinkBhemayvimthiBfrienJa at Oiford, 
bin concerns being alao thereabouts, but with all privacy imag- 
inable. But notwilhstanding he iraa taken notice of, and in- 
lelhgence was given of the very house where he lay, upon 
whkh troopers came knocking at the door, the mistress ofthe 
house comes down onJ boldly opens the door, and asks what 
they would have. They ask her whether she has any loilger* 

tion, she asked whether they sought for Dr. Owen 1 ' Yes,' 
BB^ they. She tells them, ' the Doctor went from my house 
this morning betimes.' Upon thia they presently rode away ; 
and in the meantime the Doctor (who she really thought had 
been gone, as he told her he intended), rises, and hasles away 
to a neld near the house, where he ordered his horse to be 
brought him, and rides away utunediately to London," 

, Note [36J. Page 281. 

Jamea Hannnt was educated at an academy at Newington 
Oreen, under the care of that polite and profound scholar, the 
Reverend Charles Morton, where he had great advantages R>r 
learning and very agreeable society. Among his school^llowB 
were Mr. Tunothy CraEo, Nathaniel Taylor, Mr. Owen, Sam- 
uel Wesley, and Daniel Uefoe, — Defie'i Life and Time!,vo\. i. 
pp, S1'23. 

Note [37]. Page 283. 
A beautiful instance of solicitude for spiritual prosperity as 
a Church is given in the Wattesfield Church Book. " The 
'erel of their smell number, and especially of the 



" What are those graces in the exercise of which a Chureh 
may hope from the word of God to be blessed and built up 1 

" On the cohtrary, what are the una which, acconjing to the 
Scriptuies, do chiefly lead to unchurching, or removing the 
candleatick, and which may be most likel; to this day to pro- 
Toke thereunto 1" 
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Note [SS] Page 298. 
'Hwre i* anothei interview wiiich Cnlsm; tnentioDB, which 
I DTTer nod of without wiahing I roulJ know all that was 
•aid on the occaaiun. " I well remeniber that he himeetf 
once informed me," Bays Calanij, " of some very private con- 
Tcnatiun he had with that prince (Wilham III.,) not lon^ be- 
Tore his death. Among otbei things, the king askeil him a 
great many questions about his old Hneter Oliver, as he ealled 
bim, and seemed not a little pleased with the answers that 
were returned to some of hia qnestioDs." What were those 
answers 1 They would, perhape, throw some aJdiliona] light 
on the now popular question ofOUver'a character. 

NuTE [39]. Page 311. 
" The Congr 

:. Work!, p. 1 

rigid OS not to admit of the meetings of their people together 
in distinct assemblies, when their eircamstances made it of 
consequence for them so to do: though, hke the Primitive 
Churches, they assembled in one congregation inttmes of par- 
ticular Bolemnitf. In [ike manner, in times of persecutiDn, 
tbase Churches were often obliged to meet in small paitieB, 
and hold distinct assemblicB, for their better concealment, 
which neither was. nor reaaonabty could be, thought to be 
contrndictory to their opinion— that Christian Churches ought 
to be CongregalionaL " Mr. Harmer considered a multiplicity 
of Independent Churches in one city or diitrtet to be a devi- 
ation from primitive practice. 



ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

ng letter from Mr 
may be read in connection v 
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" The Presbyterian and Congregational Churches in Nor- 

able to inquire into tbeir state ani! condition. But having 
latefy received a letter from Mr. Pbilip Nye, in reference to 
the Congregational, I have inquired af^er Ihem the more dil- 
Mently, and send you the namss of all those churches in Not- 
to]k, with the names of their pastors, the towns where Ibey 
are sealed, and the worth of their livings, so near as I can. 

" The Presbyterian Churches I have less acq^usintance 
with, and if you please to eive me longer time to inquire. I 
shall aerie you therein. Only, Sir, I can tell you now that 
here are four ministers in this town, and no set maintenance 
for any, unless lOOf. which I have from the State, given lue 
by the Long Parliament. The other minisreis are ull good 
men and worthy, and no rfEieTtuf buE the peupfe'i chnrity. 

" Six miles from us there is a market-town, and the only 
great town in the island ; the living is not worth 401. a year. 
If 60j. may be laid lo it, and a gooil man out into the place, it 
would be very influential on the whde island. The ^fi of 
the livinjj belongs lo the Lord Protector. The town hath 
been malignant, called Laystofle, known lo his Highness, be- 
ing part of the first-fruits of his great labors. Much service 
might be done for Christ in selUing this place i and if Ihe 
Lord will give your hearts to pity this great town, many 
aouts will Uess God for your bowels. I will trouble you no 
fiinhel, l<ut present this thing to your goodness, and yourself 
to the grace of God, who is able lo supply all our wants ac- 
cording lo his riches in glory, hj Jeaua Christ, in whom I 



" Tours in all Christian oheervance, 



— ._..., — - Armilage, who 

hath an augmentation already. 

" 2. Church at Yarmouth, Mr. — Tooky, teacher ; Mr. 
Bridge, Pastor, who hath 100/. a year from the Slate 

" 3, Church at .North Walsom, a market-town. Pastor, 
Mr. Brabiter. The living about iW. per annum, 

"4, Church at Windham, a market-town. Pastor, Mr. 
Money. He hath an augmentatioD elreadj. 
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" 5. Chaich at RaptoD, a Mnall town, and nnaU linag. 
No pBitor ; Hr. Wale being gone to Irelutd. 

"6. Charch at TunoUd and Slowly. No PuUir. The 
reicDiM of both about WU. 

"7. Church at Alby and Thwah. PaMor, Hr. Nat 
BrewiUr, The liviag about M. 

"8. Church at LeaetiDgham. Paitor, Hr. CuiUn. 7%e 
UviiW about lOOl. 

•• § Church at Fowbham. Mr. WorU, Pastor. The worth 
of the tiling known to Huor-Oeneral Skippon. 

" 10. Charch at Edgefield. Paitor, Hr. Martin. Ilie 
fifing competanL'* 

lliii letter i* copied Irani Peek'i Desiderata Cttrtm. 
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M. W. DODD, 

PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 

CtnitT <^ Park Rme and Sprua Sti., ofpatiti City .ffiiU, 

NEW YORK 



CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH'S WORKS. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER 6TOWE, 

AKD ± FORiaUT OF THB AmHOSESS 
S Vola. 8vo., 
WITH SEVERAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1 EXFRESBLy FOR THE WORK. 



The Publisher invitea the attention of the public to thit 
neir EditiiM of one of the moat popular and useful writers 
ofthepreaent »sb. It containaupwarda of ITOO Urge octavo 
pagea, and nearly thirty dijferent pioductiaoB i »ereral id 
which in prose and poetry, make their Srst appearance in 
our country in this edition, fill her volumes, excepting 
t few juveniles unsuited to a Standard Edition, are includ- 
ed in this, making, to all intenla and purposes, a complete 
Edition of the Works of Charlotte Elizabeth. 

To the altractiuDs of our former Editions we have »dded 
several engravings from steel, got up expressly for the 
work, as Illustrations and Embellishments. 

The news of the death of Mrs. Tonna has awakened a 
feew interest in her writings. Among her last labors at an 
■uthoresB, was the preparation for the press of Jodae 
Capla. This we received from Charlotte Elizabeth in 
maauacript, in advance of its publication in England, for 
this Edition of her workg, wAicA hai her exprtti enderie- 
wient, and is tht only one in thii cmmtryfrom which iht 
hot derwed anypeoMiary bnnfii. 
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OPINIONS UP THE PRESS. 

"Cbulotto Elizabeth's Workt bsTo become lo uniTsr- 
nllj luMirn, tnd ve lo highly and deserredlj apprecisted 
ID tnii country, that it hai become almost auperfluou* to 
priije them. We doubt eiceedingly nbether there hu 
Men any female wrilei aince Hannah More, nhoae norka 
are likely lo be ao exteosirely read and ■» proStably lead 
a9 hen She tbinki dseply and accuratelj, is a greal aa- 
alyit of the human heart, and withal clothes her ideas in 
most appropriate and eloquent language. The present 
edition, unlike any of its predecessors in tbis country, is 
in oclavo form, and makes & fine substantial book, which, 
both in respect to the outer and inner, will be an ornament 
to any library." — Albany Argtu. 

" Theie pioductioaa constitute a bright relief to the 
bad and corrupting literature in which oar sige is so 

troli&c, full of practical inatruclion, illuslraliie of the 
eauty of Protestant Christianity, and not the less abound- 
ing in entartaiDing deacription and narrative ."-—Jcurnuf 
<tfCiimmeret. 

" In justice to the publisher and to the public, we add 
that Ibis edition of Charlotte Elizabeth's Works will form 
a valuable acquisition to the Christian sod Family Libra- 
ry," — Chrittian Obtener. 

" We experience a lense of relief in turning from the 
countless small volumes, though neat and often ornate, 
that Ibe press is constantly throwing in our way, to a 
bold, substantial -looking octavo of 850 pages, in plain 
black dress, with a bright, cheerful countenance, such as 
the volumes before us. Of the literary characteristics ol 
Charlalte Elizabeth we have had frequent occasion lo 
■peak. Her meriU and defects are too well known to 
need recapitulation here." — A'mearft Daily Advertittr. 

This third volume completes this elegant octavo edition 
of the works of this popular and useful author. The 
works themselves are so well known as not to need com- 
mendation. The edition we are disposed to speak well 
of. It is in clear type, on fine paper, and makes a beanti- 
fal series. It is, moreover, vary cheap."— ^eio York 
Boaageiut. 
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